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Widening the Circle! 


Originally, shipping attracted industry to the Port of Newark. 
Unique rail and water facilities were the deciding factor which 
induced such prominent concerns as Sears Roebuck & Co., the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. and a score of others to in- 
vest millions of dollars in Port of Newark plants and ware- 
houses. 


Now industry in its turn—by reason of the rapidly growing 
volume of its cargo output—is attracting increased shipping to 
the Port of Newark! 


The circle is widening! 


Latest of the leading shipping lines to select the Port of New- 
ark as a terminal base is the famous Luckenbach Line, operating 
one of the largest and fastest fleets of cargo-carriers afloat. Regular 
service between the Port of Newark and Southern and West Coast 
ports is now in operation. 


With this added service tying up to its five trunk line railroads 
and the development of its new 500 acre airport, the Port of Newark 
offers transportation facilities and short cuts to market that should 
interest every business executive. And these represent only one 
aspect of a situation which is rapidly building one of the most 
important industrial centers of the nation at the Port of Newark. 
You can get the complete story without obligation, by writing to 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor, Newark, New Jersey 
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Let Us Send You 
this Book 


Within its covers you will 
find the complete story 
of the Port of Newark, 
with a concise, interesting 
description of its many 
advantages as a manufac- 
turing and distributing 
center. Free to business 
executives on request. 


©The PORT of NEWARK 


“Where Railways, Waterways, Airways and Highways Meet” 
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P. JACKS in his volume on “Con- 
structive Citizenship,” draws a 
line between “space thinking” 

and “time thinking.” Space thinkers are 
those who see life only at an immedi- 
ate moment; who could, for example, vi- 
sion a Utopia without asking how long 
their Utopia can last. Time thinkers are 
those who say: “Yes, but how long would 
it last? What would 
happen next ?” 

Professor Jacks il- 
lustrates his point with 
this story: 

“In a recent argu- 
ment a space-thinker 
put forward the opin- 
ion that the social sys- 
tem devised by Karl Samuel Reyburn 
Marx was eminently 
practicable. ‘I agree,’ answered a time- 
thinker. ‘But it would only last one day. 
The space-thinker reveals a goal or point 
of arrival. The time-thinker asks for the 
direction of move- 
ment.” 

It is to the “time- 
thinkers” of business, 
to the men who ask 
what will happen next, 
that this magazine 
seeks to appeal. 

; Rodney A. Elward, 
Thomas Adams Kansas farmer and 
president of a state 
taxpayers’ association, warns the business 
men of the country that they are the 
really dangerous radicals of the country, 
that they are the ones who add to tax- 
ation by their fantastic half-socialistic 
schemes for spending more—always more 
—money. 

In the May number, Julius H. Barnes 
wrote of the world’s increasing desire for 
better things, “the mar- 
ket of discontent,” he 
called it. Samuel Rey- 
burn, president of Lord 
and Taylor, tells how 
this tendency is affect- 
ing retailing. “The 
market of distinction,” 
he calls it. One of its 
meee ‘ig ee ont J. F. Essary 

s piaces, a 
subject of which we shall have something 
to say in an early issue. 

To any who have a mental picture of a 
professor as spectacled, gray-bearded, 
ponderous, living in the past, we com- 
mend the sight of Professor Thomas ‘8s. 
Adams, when he presents his views on 
taxation. He talks with tongue, head, 
arms, in fact his whole body. He writes 
with the same fervor and his article, 

Business alone can Equalize the Tax 
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Satisfied Customers 


“We appreciate the service your institution ts 
rendering to the business interests throughout 
the country. Our relation with you is of great 
satisfaction to us.” 


“Several times of late your Bank has gone out 
of its way to be of special service to us and 
we want you to know we appreciate it. Your 


organization is functioning 100%.” 


These comments have recently been received by 
the Out-of-Town Office of American Exchange 
Irving ‘Trust Company from customers in other 
cities, whose business relations with us have cov- 


ered a long span of years. 


The Out-of-Town Office gives a complete bank- 
ing service, prompt and accurate, to customers in 
the United States outside of New York City. In 
protecting their interests, it frequently performs 


for them unsolicited services of material value. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 























| Burden,” is a forceful setting forth of 
what business can and should do, “Time 
thinking on taxes.” 

No name in American business js better 
known than Heinz and no business hag get 
for itself higher standards. Howard 
the present head of the 
great food packing in- 
dustry, in his article, 
“Business Is Building 
Confidence in Itself,’’ 
recognizes that indus- 
try has taken longsteps 
forward. All of us ap- 
prove codes of ethics, 
but the job is to fit 
them into the hard 
facts of every day life. Mr. Heinz has 
some concrete cases to help. 

For the average “personality” story 
Nation’s Business hasn’t much use, but 
when a man stands for 
something, when he has 
a philosophy or a gos- 
pel of business, he 
means something. That 
is why Edwin C, Hill 
writes of William But- 
terworth, not because 
he’s head of a great 
Herbert Casson Manufacturing com- 

pany, nor even because 
he’s head of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, but because he stands for a 
principle in business, because he is “But- 
terworth—Crusader for Cooperation.” 

“The Railroads Are Getting Together,” 
by J. Frederick Es- 
sary; “Why Do Men 
Fail?” by Herbert 
Corey; “Tangling the 
Wires,” by Herbert N. 
Casson; “Outstanding 
Men I’ve Met,” an- 
other of John Hays 
Hammond's _ fascinat- 

Edwin C. Hill ing contributions to 

the story of world busi- 
ness, and Fred Shelton’s review of Con- 
gress’ work—these are some other articles 
that make this July issue worthwhile for 
those men who want the why. 

The modern magazine is partly a result 
of mass production—circulation in six 
and seven figures prove 
that—but magazines 
can’t standardize the 
model and let the print- 
ing presses run. There’s 
no Model T for a neri- 
odical. If last meuth’s 
issue was good, next 
month’s must be better , 
or at least different. Fred Shelton 

For August and the 
months to come what are we shaping? 
A contributor who is always welcome, 
O. H. Cheney, in “Mind Your Own Bust 
ness,” tells the business world that they 
might well stop cloud gazing and dreai- 
ing of cooperation and billion dollar metg- 
ers and keep their eyes on little things. 

Allen Billingsley on the color factor m 
industry we have mentioned; E. E. Silos 
son on “The Farm of the Future”—these 


Heinz, 





Walter Burr 














| are a few glimpses of what’s ahead. 
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The Flight of Reason 


HOUGHTFUL business men are 
puzzled as to the inconsistency 
of those United States Sena- 
tors who are leading the fight 

=e. put the Government into 
business. They propose more Federal 
Boards and Commissions while in the 
same breath they express contempt for 
present Boards and Commissions of their 
own making. 

In their arguments for Boards to 
market the farmer’s grain, to manufac- 
ture and sell fertilizer, to produce and 
distribute light and power, they pause to 
attack the integrity and ability of the 
Federal Trade Commission. “It is no 
longer responsive to the people; we can 
not trust it to investigate the public 
utilities,” they exclaim. 

Nor, they cry out, can the Shipping 
Board be trusted. “There must be 
unanimous vote in selling ships; we fear 
the machinations of a majority.”” And so 
it goes; the Federal Power Commission 
and the Mississippi River Commission 
are failures; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has betrayed the people, 
therefore Commissioner Esch must walk 
the plank; the Tariff Commission must 
be drawn and quartered. 

Yet in the midst of their arraignment 
of incapable, even treasonable Boards, 
they urge more Boards to fix the price of 
wheat and hogs; to sell power and light; 
to carry on in hazardous and intricate 
fields, fields fraught with a thousand- 
fold possibility of graft and favoritism. 

If Bureaucracy with only regulatory 
power is untrustworthy, what will they 


say later of Bureaucracy with executive 
powers? 

Wherein does the assurance spring 
that new Commissions and Boards, ap- 
pointed in the same way, confirmed by 
their good selves, will “be responsive to 
the people?” 

It is an amazing spectacle. It leads 
one to the conclusion that such advo- 
cates are either the victims of their own 
muddy thinking or else are merely ped- 
dlers of political pap. 

The President of the United States 
reminds us that “if the people are to 
remain politically free, they must be 
economically free.” 

The country is on the eve of a national 
election. An election, in itself, is evi- 
dence that we are still politically free. 
Yet the issues of this election will re- 
volve around “prosperity prescriptions” 
which would deprive us of economic 
freedom. 

Men seeking office will applaud them- 
selves for their efforts to take away the 
economic freedom of their constituents. 
They will clothe their schemes of govern- 
ment operation by Boards and Commis- 
sions with sunny expressions such as 
“‘responsive to the people,” but naked 
and unadorned such schemes are pater- 
nalism. 

Paternalism is the rape of individual 
opportunity. And individual opportu- 
nity is economic freedom, which when it 
falls, will carry with it political freedom. 


Vltwree Thafe- 
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Speed and Economy in Building 
Commercial Structures, too 


USTIN’S reputation for speed in the design and construction of 

big industrial projects is well known. 

Equally important to business executives is the fact that the same 
speed and economy are being achieved by this organization on com- 
mercial structures. 

The same complete nation-wide organization and facilities, the same 
efficient construction methods, the same time and money saving ideas 
are at your servise for commercial work that have proved so effective 
in the industrial field. 

When days count, Austin speed in design and construction saves 
you months. Furthermore, Austin can tell you, in advance, what your 
completed project will cost. Assistance in financing is furnished 
where desired. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided Responsibility design, con- 
struction, equipment and financing are all handled by this one organi- 
zation. Total cost for the complete project, completion date with bonus 
and penalty clause if desired, high quality of materials and workman- 
ship are all guaranteed, in advance. 

Whatever type or size of building project you may be considering, it will pay 
you to get in touch with Austin. Approximate costs and other information 
will be furnished promptly. Wire, phone the nearest office, or mail the Memo. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles andSan Francisco The AustinCompany of Texas: Dallas 
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Complete Building Service 


















Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland — We are interested in a 7 —_— 
ee ae eee, ee project containing................8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
“The Austin Book of Buildings.” 0 I SE Re ee eee ¥, 











When writing to Tue Austin CoMmPANyY please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business. World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


Self-Regulation HE SOFT coal industry has 
‘ been the bad boy of American 
In Coal Mines : 


business. Every Tom, Dick and 
i «+ ol Harry who had to deliver a “what's 
wrong with the world” address 
pointed the finger of shame at the producers of bitumi- 
nous coal. It furnished the text for countless disquisi- 
tions on overproduction, underconsumption, price cut- 
ting, profitless prosperity, antiquated methods and all 
the other evils, real and imaginary, of business. 

And with all their preaching and lecturing, all the 
preachers and lecturers brought up at this conclusion: 

“Too many mines and too many miners.” 

Now one important unit, the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany takes a straight-forward step towards the goal of 
fewer mines and fewer miners. The company—and it is 
interesting to note that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is one 
of its large owners—declares its faith that there is no 
salvation in cutting prices or in cutting wages. 

The company has announced its intention to close its 
uneconomic mines and to lay off some 2,500 men, select- 
ing those who could most easily find new employment. 

But most significant is the appeal to other coal com- 
panies for support. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce holds as a cardinal principle that business should 
better itself, that that reform which starts from within 
and is accomplished without recourse to government is 
the best reform. 

The Consolidation Company is carrying out that idea 
When it says in an address “to our fellow coal pro- 
ducers”’: 

li the industry is to progress rapidly toward its rightful eco- 
homie recovery, the Consolidation Coal Company believes each 
and every producing unit must make some sacrifice to that end. 
We speak only for ourselves and only in the spirit of friendly 
cooperation. The retention of the most economic mines, and the 
present elimination of the least efficient, adopted voluntarily as 


general program seems to offer the speediest and most effective 
relief for all. 


For years the soft coal indus ‘try has seen the number 
of miners grow and the number of d: ays work for each 
miner shrink. There are mines where men work hardly 
two days a week and in the whole indus ‘try their average 
is not over 200 days a year. 

If the bituminous industry can work itself into a better 
Position, ean put itself on a sounder economic basis with- 


out an interstate coal commission, or price fixing or na- 
tionalization or any other increased government inter- 
ference, it will merit the encouragement and the praise of 
all American business. 


Some Way-Off N JUNE 1, the Treasury De- 
partment estimated the sur- 


Estimates ive ' 
plus for the fiseal year ending June 
=e 30, 1928, would be $400,000,000 
That is a change over earlier esti- 
mates. In December, 1926, the Treasury estimated the 
surplus at $200,700,000. In June, 1927, at $338,000,000. 
In October, 1927, at $455,000,000. In March of this year 
it had dropped to $400,000,00, where it now holds. By 
the first of August we shall know the exact figure. 

The discrepancy this year will not be as great prob- 
ably as it was for 1927 when the Treasury estimated the 
surplus all the way from $186,000,000 to $383,000,000, 
only to wind up with an actual surpius of $635,000,000. 

It is interesting to note how closely the German Gov- 
ernment estimated its receipts for the fiscal year 1927-28. 

3udget estimate was 8,460,500,000 reic hsmarks and the 
receipts 8,490 394,754. 

Great Britain also makes a remarkable showing. For 
the fiseal year ended March 31, 1928, it estimated re- 
ceipts at £834,830,000 and expenditures as $839,204,000. 
Its receipts were £842,824,000 and its expenditures 
£838,585,000. 

Amazing accuracy abroad, wide discrepancy here. 
How much is due to the difference in financial methods 
and how much to the opportunity in this country to use 
a threatened deficit or surplus as a club over legislation! 


Co mpetition 
And Mergers 
industry: 


& “How will the automobile busi- 


ness line up five years from now?” 

He didn’t hesitate a minute to give an answer: 

“IT expect it to be something like the retail dry goods 
business: Three or four big department stores and a 
small number of specialty shops.” 

The consolidation of Chrysler and Dodge recalls that 
prophecy. General Motors, with its list ranging from 
Chevrolet to Cadillac, is prepared to meet the price of 
any shopper for an automobile. Now Chrysler-Dodge 


S' YME two or three years ago this 
question was plumped at a man 
who had grown up in the automotive 
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ean offer a price range from under $700 to nearly $4,000, 
with many steps between. 

The announcement of the Chrysler-Dodge merger set 
on foot all sorts of rumors of other combinations. The 
industry expects some but is inclined to discount any 
rapid or radical changes. 

The automotive industry is no longer a new industry. 
Its place grows more settled. One need only look at 
figures of the gains in total truck and car registration 
to see the approach to stabilization. Here they are for 
the last five years: 


. 


Gain Over Previous Year 


REE 6) it 28 a meee ae 23 per cent 
| A a re eee 17 per cent 
ERE OS Eee ee ee 14 per cent 
Re pS aa ee 10 per cent 
BR Se > eee eee 5 per cent 


Few of us now need to be converted to the desirability 
of owning an automobile. No man asks another “Have 
you a car?” Instead he asks “What car do you drive 
and how do you like it?” 

The industry is facing more and more the job not of 
selling a car to a man who has never had one but to wean 
him away from the one he has or to persuade him to add 
another to it. 

There is much talk of a “two car market” and one 
enthusiast in the business has declared that the United 
States is not a two car, but a three car market. But it is 
worth recalling that in this country there is a car for 
every 5.86 persons in the United States and in California 
and Kansas one to less than three persons. 

Congress and C' YNGRESS has adjourned until 
December and a campaign is 


The Chamber on. What has this first session of 
the Seventieth Congress done for 


business and to business? Ques- 


tions not yet to be answered in full and finally. A setting 
forth of what American business proposed to Congress 
through its representative, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, will be found on page 38. 

It is an interesting and impressive record of effective- 
ness. On taxation, on postal legislation, on alien prop- 
erty, on merchant marine, Congress has given heed to 
the voice of American business. On some points, the 
national legislature has been in accord with the position 
of American business as presented by the Chamber; on 
some it has differed, a result always to be expected. 

But over and above all there are these facts for Ameri- 
can business to keep constantly in mind; that the Cham- 
ber acts only as its member organizations direct and that 
it acts always in the open. 

It is important for Congress to know what business 
thinks. It is for Congress to act upon that information 
as it sees fit. What the Chamber says to Congress it says 
also to the public. No member of its staff has ever asked 
a Senator or Representative to vote for or against a bill 
of which the Chamber approves or disapproves. 


ae: HE World Tomorrow,” which 

i wn describes itself as “looking to- 

ward a social order based on the 

Sa_ religion of Jesus,” sums up the plat- 

form of the Socialist Party at its 

recent national convention and cites this as a reason for 
the need for a Socialist Party in these United States: 

“Poverty for many while a fewlive in extreme luxury.” 


Socialists 
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As untrue a statement as can easily be conceived, } 
should read: 

“Poverty for a few while many live in luxury.” 

That there is poverty in the United States no one 
would deny. There is no higher goal before us than the 
lessening of poverty, but to describe this country ag one 
where many live in poverty is far from the truth. And 
few in luxury? Look about you! Luxury, to be sure, is 
a matter of definition, but if an abundance of food, g 
plenty of clothing, ready means of entertainment and 
transportation, be components of luxury, then how great 
is the number of those about us who live in luxury? 

We are a wealthy nation; there is enough to go around 
and it does go around more nearly than in any other 
country of which we know. There are here extremes of 
wealth and poverty but no such contrasts of misery and 
comfort as were accepted as inevitable a century or two 
ago or as are still accepted as inevitable in many parts 
of the world. 

How rich are we? One engineering firm presents a 
figure of $320,000,000,000 and points out that while our 
population has not doubled since 1890 our individual 
bank deposits have grown from 4 billions to 48 billions, 
or from $64 per capita to $400. 


Trusts of W E TALK of trusts in geomet- 
‘ rical terms, using “trust,” 
Three Kinds that is, in its popular ca as mean- 
Se ing a large corporation made up of a 
number of units previously inde- 
pendent. -We are familiar with horizontal trusts, the 
combination of a number of producers of the same or 
similar kinds of goods. We hear much talk, also, of the 
vertical trust, the joining of units all the way from the 
raw material to the finished material and including, in 
some cases perhaps, the means of distribution to the 
consumer. 

Paul Mazur in his “American Prosperity” points out a 
new type which he calls the “circular” trust, the link- 
ing together under one control of a number of prod- 
ucts usually with some common denominator of use. 

A notable instance is the Postum Company, which, be- 
ginning as a producer of cereal coffee, has recently ae- 
quired Maxwell House coffee and before that controlled 
a flour, a brand of chocolate, a gelatin, a tapioca, and 
other foods. 

Interesting along this line was the recent report that 
the Gold Dust Corporation was acquiring control of the 
American Linseed Company. 

The former makes washing powders, soap, shoe 
polishes and is interested in food products. The Linseed 
Company makes linseed oil, varnishes, oil meal and also 
is interested in food products. 

Some day we shall have—perhaps we already have and 
do not know it—one company that clothes the man from 
head to foot. 


HE circular trust, if it be 
comes more general, will have 


Circular Trusts some interesting problems in adver- 
tising and selling. General Motors 


: , which might be described as both 


horizontal and circular since it makes not only many 
kinds of automobiles but domestic light systems and elec- 
tric refrigerators, has followed the policy of advertising 
‘ach product separately and of carrying on simultane- 
ously a campaign to build faith in General Motors as a2 


Advertising by 
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institution. Will Postum Com- 
y do the same? Will it ad- 
vertise separately Postum and 
Jell-O and Swansdown Flour and 
Minute Tapioca and jointly the 
fact that the buyer may wisely 
and safely put his faith in one 
concern Which makes and mar- 
kets a wide variety of things to 
eat? Or will it try to put all its 
output together into a single ad- 
vertising campaign : | 

It is an interesting speculation 
that the perfect male who now 
wears So-and-So’s Suits on ore 
advertising page of the magazine, 
Somebody’s Shirts on another, 
Perfection Underwear on still an- 
other and Faultless Footwear on 
a fourth may seme day appear on 
but one page as an even more per- 
fect male wearing the same shoes, 
shirts, suits and underwear, but 
now all controlled by one circu- 
lar trust. 

A widening of this form of com- 
bination would mean, perhaps, a 
very considerable overhauling of 3} 
sales forces. Can—or cannot— Wao 
one man sell as successfully two ‘f 
kindred products—shoes and 
hats or flour and coffee—as he 
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This cartoon by Nelson Harding, regular contributor to this page, won the 1927 Pulitzer 








can sell one? prize. It appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle while Lindbergh was in flight to Mexico 
Retailers vs. USINESS 

is never 
Manufacturers at a standstill. We have mentioned I am always at, your service and always dependable.” 


Se advertising as it may be affected by\ 
the further development of the idea 
of the circular trust. Here’s another thing that in the 
opinion of many thinkers is coming on the horizon for 
advertising. : 

There goes on always a conflict between the retailer 
and the advertised brand. The retailer dreads domina- 
tion by the manufacturer who through advertising can 
dictate to the retailer what he shall put on shelves. 

There might be reason for that fear so long as we had 
mass manufacturing and piece-meal retailing, but with 
the growth of mass retailing, in department stores whose 
turnover is $75,000,000 a year, in chain stores, in mail- 
order houses, in group buying by retailers we have a new 
foree and a new lineup. 

Here’s the picture of the advertising of the future that 
Some men with speculative minds are drawing: 

It is the faith of the consumer that is sought. To him 
the manufacturer says: “Buy my goods. Know them 
by the brand. I assure continuity of production from 
good material fashioned in the best manner. You can 
hever ZO wrong so long as you look for my name and my 
label.” : q 

With that voice we are all familiar, but there is a new 
Voie being heard. It is the voice of the mass retailer 
who Says to the consumer: 

_ Trust me, the retailer. Don’t let advertised brands 
isturb you. I am your agent and wherever goods are 
made and styles created, I am on the spot buying for you. 


A lively contest but not a battle in which one side or 
the other will win. 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

saai’s Cosaree the United States serves many 

purposes. Among them it seems is 

ah cl the task of making up the mind, of 

, formulating the policies of that dis- 

tinguished statesman, the Hon. Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart, Senator in Congress from the State of Iowa. 

Senator Brookhart is our authority. As quoted by the 
Congressional Record he said: 

“Mr. President, I have not any desire to fool the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. I am ready 
to figure out most any time what it wants and then go 
the other way as a safe general deduction.” 

It is no light responsibility that the Hon. Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart places on the shoulders of the National 
Chamber. It can no longer decide on a policy or pian 
a program without realizing that whichever way it de- 
cides to go, the Senator from Iowa will be seen headed, 
full speed, in the opposite direction. 


Hair and ITY the hair brush maker, 
but save some of your pity 
Hats : ag 


for the maker of hats. 
Sea The American Brush Manufac- 
turers’ Association met the other 
day at Atlantic City and discussed means of stimulat- 
ing hair growth and discouraging the bob. One pro- 
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posal was a prize for the woman showing the greatest 
growth of hair in six months. 

It’s the boy who has hurt the hat maker, complains 
that industry. Youth will go hatless regardless of the 
weather, and fewer hats are worn and of those fewer, 
too many come from Italy. 


The Chamber’s HE United States Chamber of 
. Commerce has seen with regret 
Presidents a leader of American business retire 
Se as its president. It has welcomed a 
new occupant of that high office. It 
is a fitting moment to print again the list of those who 
have held the post: 
Harry Wheeler, banker, Chicago. 
John H. Fahey, publisher, Boston 
R. G. Rhett, banker, Charleston, S. C. 
Homer L. Ferguson, shipbuilder, Newport News. 
Jos. H. Defrees, lawyer, Chicago. 
Julius H. Barnes, grain exporter, Duluth. 
Richard F. Grant, coal, Cleveland. 
John W. O’Leary, banker, Chicago. 
Lewis E. Pierson, banker, New York. 
William Butterworth, manufacturer, Moline. 


A cross section of American business—banking, manu- 
facturing, publishing, natural resources production, mer- 
chandising, all have had a place. The office has gone to 
the middle west six times, to New York but once, to 
New England once, to the South twice. Geographically 
the middle west has had more than its share. The presi- 
dency has not yet crossed the Mississippi. It will, of 
course. 

But neither the geography as we know the map nor 
that newer geography of industry has been the major 
factor in selecting the leader of the Chamber. If ever 
an office sought the man that office is the presidency 
of the National Chamber. 





DOCTOR once was asked: 
“On what are your charges 
9) 


Economics 
And Medicine +. ~.; 


— + +> He answered: “There are no 
economics in a doctor’s fees. They 
are a mixture of factors, the gravity of the operation, the 
difficulty of the task, its success or failure, the patient’s 
financial status—these and other things play a part.” 

But if a doctor’s fees are not based on sound economics, 
there are tremendous economic factors in the relations 
of his profession to the community. 

At a recent session of the Congress of American Physi- 
cians and Surgeons it was declared that deaths from 
heart disease cost the country $1,500,000,000 a year and 
that the care of such cases cost another $100,000,000. 
How the learned doctors reached these figures we do not 
know but we accept them contentedly pausing only to 
note that that totals more than the wholesale value of 
electrical machinery made in 1925, according to the cen- 
sus of manufactures. 

We pick out electrical machinery because Dr. Paul D. 
White of the Massachusetts General Hospital blames 
the automobile and the telephone and like accessories 
of modern life for the increasean heart disease and exon- 
erates alcohol, tobacco, coffee and most athletics. So 
when the same newspaper tells us that we shall use 111 
billion cigarettes in 1928 as against 97 billion in 1927, 
we breathe easier. 

But the medical profession has other challenges to 
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economics. At first thought it is hard to find what the 
MeNary-Haugen bill relates to the medical Profession 
but here is the connection: 

“Lack of medical attention is not least of the causes" 
which has driven the nation’s farmers into the Cities 
This on the authority of Professor Franklin H. Gidding, 
of Columbia, who sees “a serious national economie 
catastrophe” unless more doctors enter rural practice 

But if we have more doctors handy to the farms, we 
shall have more farmers and, if we have more farmers 
we shall have more production. And how shall we tills 
care of our farm surplus without a McNary-Haugen bil}? 

And that’s enough about doctors for one issue. 


A pples in Mass HE apple, it is gratifying to 

ee pr ee : note, is y ielding to the demand 

for mass production, for concentra- 

S=_ tion in larger units. The Depart. 

ment of Agriculture tells us that 

where there were 100 apple trees in 1910, there were only 

64 in 1925 and still the supply of commercial apples has 
increased. 

And to those who think that all apples come from ou 
northwest corner, let us commend a study by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables averaged for the years ’24, ’25 and ’26. 

Our six leading apple states and their shipments in 
carloads are in this order: 

Washington, 32,600; New York, 22,600; Virginia, 
12,500; Illinois, 6,000; Oregon, 5,600; Idaho, 4,800. 


E THINK and talk of chain 
stores in terms of millions, 


of Big Things 
f § & On the day before Easter the Wool- 
‘ worth Stores sold $2,328,796 worth 


of goods. Divide by dimes and nick- 


els and think of the millions of articles that were carried 
home that Saturday. The 8S. S. Kresge stores in May 
alone sold $11,000,000 worth of goods. 

But here’s another point of view. One of those statis- 
ticians who delights in reducing things, who probably 
takes more pleasure in the diameter of an atom than in 
the distance to a fixed star, started to divide. He took 
the net profit of one of the very largest of the chain stores 
and divided it by the number of stores. Then he divided 
again by the number of days the stores kept open. 

He reached the astonishing conclusion that the stores 
of this highly successful chain made an average of $3.63 
a day. 

“But,” asks the keeper of the small rival store, “how 
many of us can pay ourselves living salaries, as the man- 
agers of chain stores must get, and still have $3.63 left 
at the end of each day?” 


Little Units 


E,” said the maker of men’s 
trousers, “receive probably 
more real helpful support from the 
Government than any other indus 
try. We are fostered and encour 
aged as is no other business.” 

“How,” inquired the manufacturer of straw hats, “do 
you reach that conclusion? How, in briefer words, do 
you get that way? I see no Pants Department at Wash- 
ington, no Secretary of Trousers.” 

“T get that way,” said the producer of trousers, “by 
the simplest of reason. Venture forth pantless and see 
what the Government will do to you.” 
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You Busimess Men 


Are Making Taxes High! 


By A FARMER 
Rodney A. Elward of Kansas 


Illustrations by George Van Werveke 


HIS PIECE is written about 

taxation from the standpoint of 

the land-owning farmers, prob- 

ably the most conservative 
class on earth, and is addressed to the 
readers of Nation’s Business, who are 
not at all conservative, although they 
fondly consider themselves such, and who 
are responsible for most of the increases 
in taxation now going on. 

The evils of the steady increases in tax- 
ation of all kinds are, or at least ought to 
be, apparent to any thinking person. 
President Coolidge stated the whole case 
Ina Message a few years ago: 


Panacea of Low Taxes 


“WE HAVE hardly an economic ill to- 
day which cannot be attributed 
directly or indirectly to high taxes. The 
prosperity of the people rests primarily 
on reducing the existing tax burden. No 
other action would so encourage business. 
No other legislative enactment could do 
80 much to relieve agriculture.” 
Everybody will agree with President 
Coolidge except the beneficiaries of high 
taxation, and no argument would reach 
them. Therefore, the question remains 
why are taxes high and getting higher? 








And what can be done 
about it? 

There is much talk 
and writing about 
the tax problem. There 
is no tax problem. No 
such thing exists. The 
only people who have a 
tax problem are those 
who are trying to de- 
vise more and new 
ways to get money 
from the public treas- 
uries into their own 
pockets, or to fur- 
ther their socialistic 
schemes. Let us nail this point down. 
There is no tax problem, but there is a 
struggle—a struggle between those who 
pay taxes into the public treasuries, and 
those who get money out of the treas- 
uries. For the great majority of us, who 
are merely payers-in, there is no prob- 
lem, merely a struggle. Those who are 
the drawers-out, of course, have the prob- 
lem of devising new ways to get money, 
and ever more money in the old ways. 
That is the only tax problem there is. 

Taxes are steadily increasing because a 
large and influential class of the popula- 


CePATERNALISTIC 
schemes of government 
are agitated, not at farm- 
ers’ meetings, but in busi- 
ness men’s organizations. 
I have heard more social- 
ism preached at meetings 
of commercial bodies than 
in socialistic gatherings. 
Yet business men shudder 
at the word socialist 99 





tion is personally and 
financially interested in 
getting money in vari- 
ous ways out of the 
local, state, and na- 
tional treasuries. Most 
of these people strong- 
ly oppose any effort to 
reduce taxation for 
fear it will affect their 
incomes, or are actively 
seeking the imposition 
of new taxes because 
they ¢v<ct to get pub- 
lie positions created by 
the new taxes, or to get 
publie contracts provided for by the new 
taxes. 

We are told by a recent publication of 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
that for every ten persons engaged in pri- 
vate enterprise, one person draws salary 
or other support from some public treas- 
ury. And these figures do not include 
those having public contracts, nor their 
armies of employes. 

Practically every one of this multitude, 
dependent directly on some public treas- 
ury for his income, exerts passive or ac- 
tive opposition to tax reduction, fearing 
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that his income may be affected. This is 
just as true of the multitude who have 
publie contracts, and of their employes, 
whose number no one knows, as of those 
directly on the public pay roll. 

In addition all these people have fami- 
lies, relatives and friends, who benefit 
from, and share in, public revenues, di- 
rectly or indirectly. All such people, 
with a few notable exceptions, offer pas- 
sive or active opposition to all tax reduc- 
tion movements. Their number is prob- 
ably twenty million, and such a multitude 
has a powerful influence on the various 
taxing bodies. 


Extravagant Bureaucracy 
BUREAUCRATIC government is stu- 


pid, inefficient, extravagant. Espe- 
cially is this true when federal and state 
officials are interfering in the affairs of 
local self-governing bodies. This can well 
be illustrated by the story of the Hays 
Township schoolhouse door, which the 
writer has told at a hundred taxpayers’ 
meetings. The story shows why taxes are 
high. The excuse for telling the story here 
is that thousands of just such incidents 
are happening everywhere. 

In Hays township, Reno County, Kan- 
sas, is a certain schoolhouse. At a meet- 
ing of the County Board of Commission- 
ers some years ago, a bill for $22.50 was 
presented by the county 
physician for inspecting this 
school house. He had in- 
structions from the State 
Board of Health to inspect 
all the rural school houses in 
the county, at the county ex- 
pense. In other words, a 
state officer was ordering the 
expenditure of local funds. 
Bureaucracy again. The cost 
of this inspection was going 
to run into thousands. No- 
body wanted it, nobody had 
asked it but a busybody bu- 
reaucrat at Topeka. 

The county health officer 
informed the Board that 
there was no reason for this 
fifty-mile trip of his except 
orders from the state capital. 
He found nothing to report 
to his bureaucratic superiors 
except that the school house 
door had been taken from its 
hinges to serve as a model 
for a new door which was to 
be fitted in the door frame, 
and was so fitted later that 
same day. The absence of 
the door he reported to the 
State Board of Health on 
elaborate printed forms provided for the 
purpose. 

The same day the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools had inspected the 
same school in the regular routine of his 
duties, and he also presented a bill, for the 
inspection, and reported the incident of 
the door to his bureaucratic superiors at 
the state capital. 

Then ensued a winter of correspond- 
ence. The door incident took place in 
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September, and the correspondence lasted 
till the following spring. The state officials 
were clamoring for a door for the school 
house, and the local officers over and over 
again assuring the bureaucrats at Topeka 
that there was a door on the school build- 
ing, but without making the slightest im- 
pression on the official minds. The reason 
being that, true to the traditions of their 
breed, the state officials who were order- 
ing the local officers never read their re- 
plies, as the latter were filed away by a 
clerk. 

Then in the following spring a high- 
salaried state officer was sent from To- 
peka, the state capital, clear to the Hays 
school, a round trip journey of five hun- 
dred miles, to learn by personal inspection 
that there was a door on that school 
house. The total cost of the whole matter 
to the taxpayers of Kansas was about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. All over a 
country school door. Multiply this inci- 
dent by tens of thousands and we have 
one of the reasons why taxes are constant- 
ly increasing. 

A more insidious, and probably more 
powerful class, which is constantly seek- 
ing the imposition of new and increased 
taxes is that class of semi-socialists, and 
believers in bureaucratic and paternalis- 
tic government. And it is this class to 
which the writer desires to direct the 








THERE were times when in reading 
this article the editor sat up with a 
jerk. 
is the real socialist; that good roads 
are not an unmixed blessing? 
the farm agent is not really wanted by 
the farmer? 
resents the things that Government 
attempts to do for him? 

Yet it is a refreshing point of view. 
It is a point of view of one who might 
be called a radical conservative, of one 
who carries individualism to an ex- 
treme. 


Can it be that the business man 
That 


That the farmer himself 


The very fact that it brought 


us up with a start is a chief reason why 
we present it to our readers, that they 
may see this unexpected point of 
view.— The Editor 








special attention of the readers of Na- 
TION’s Business, for most of the mem- 
bers of this class are among the members 
of chambers of commerce and other busi- 
ness men’s organizations, not among the 
farmers of the country. 

These semi-socialists and believers in 
paternalism are the most dangerous advo- 
cates of increased taxation, because often 
they are not personally beneficiaries of 
the increased taxation they propose 


The land-owning farmers of the United. 
States are intensely conservative and 
the great advances in taxation in the last 
fifteen years, and the adoption of the 
numerous socialistic and paternalistic 
schemes of government have not been 
made at their demand. 

These schemes are agitated, not at 
farmers’ meetings and conventions, but 
in business men’s organizations, I haye 
heard more socialism preached at meet- 
ings of commercial bodies, than in goeial- 
istic gatherings. There are more gocial- 
ist? and paternalists among the business 
and professional classes than among any 
other kind of people. It does not change 
the facts that these business and profes. 
sional men shudder at the word socialist 
and think themselves good democrats and 
republicans. 

Mankind is apt to think in labels, and 
if a man votes republican or democrat, 
he can preach socialism, and escape con- 
demnation because he does not wear the 
label. 

For example, one of the most pro- 
nounced socialists of my acquaintanee js 
a former president of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
the State Associated Industries, an or- 
ganization of manufacturers. He calls 
himself a democrat, and deceives both 
himself and his friends because of his la- 
bel. He is as absolute a socialist as Con- 
gressman Victor Berger of Milwaukee— 
and if Mr. Berger tried to make the same 
speeches in Kansas that this business 
leader makes, ‘Mr. Berger could not get 
a hearing. 

Like a multitude of others of his kind, 
this distinguished manufacturer is a s0- 
cialist, and does not know it. There are 
thousands of other men like this manv- 
facturer. The commercial bodies of the 
country are full of these subconscious 
socialists, and from them comes much ol 
the demand for this new paternalism in 
government, and the increased taxation 
to pay for it. 


Business Principles in Spending 


OW what can we do about it? The 

answer seems easy. Stop spending 
money. It is hard to stop people from 
spending other men’s money. But it 
ought not to be hard to ask business to 
apply the same principles of spending tax 
money that it applies to spending money 
in its own field. 

I have never bought a herd of stock or 
a new piece of farm machinery before 
asking myself, “Do I need it?” “Can! 
afford it?” “Am I getting my money’ 
worth if I buy it?” 

Can't the community put its money 
spending on the same basis? No. Ina 
tion, in state and in town, we are buying 
things that we don’t need and cannot 
afford and often we are not even getting 
value for our money. , 

But we shall never stop this spending 
until there is a letting up of pressure from 
business itself through its organizations 
for an increased spending of public funds. 

Now we have come to the hub of my 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Business 
is Building 
Confidence 

in Itself 


By HOWARD HEINZ 


President of H. J. Heinz Company 


HE United States Chamber of 

Commerce has been of immeas- 

urable benefit to American busi- 

ness through its promulgation 
and unwavering support of the highest 
ethics and principles as applied to the 
relations between men. 

Through its adoption of a “Code of 
Business Ethics” in 1924, and at its an- 
nual meeting in May, 1928, of a resolu- 
tion which was in reality a declaration of 
faith “in the general integrity and sound 
ideas of modern business,” it has widely 
heralded its views in respect to unscru- 
pulous methods and questionable prac- 
tices and has assumed a position which 
must command the respect and confidence 
of all concerned. 


Simplicity in Business 


BN THE early days of our country, in- 
* dustry and business were simply organ- 
izedand locally conducted. They were per- 
sonal and family matters. The relations 
between the employer and his workmen, 
between the merchant and his customer, 
were of a personal character. It was in 
that day that the old phrase “His word 
Is a8 good as his bond” was born. A fine 
sense of business honor prevailed. 

When the population increased, busi- 
ness expanded, contracts were made by 
word of mouth and often by telephone, 
customers were far removed and personal 
relationship ceased. A new spirit grew 
up—not generally, of course, for there 
have always been business men who prized 
fharacter above profit, who preferred 
honor to success bought at the price of 
dishonor ; still, there were those whose 
desire for wealth was such that they were 
hone too scrupulous as to the methods 
they employed to obtain it. 
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I well remember an 
incident that I once 
heard my father re- 
eall and which was far 
from being an isolated 
case. It was in the 
early eighties, when 
he reached his place 
of business one morn- 
ing and growers of 
produce were making 
their deliveries of 
fruits and vegetables, 
that the new scale 
clerk remarked in a 
gleeful voice, ‘‘Mr. 
Heinz, I am getting 
good weights for you 
this morning.” 

When asked what 
he meant by that re- 





THAT CODES of ethics for relations 
between business and the public are 
more than mere words, and that 
business has no place for corrupters 
of Government officials were points 
made plain by Edwin B. Parker at 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Now comes Howard Heinz to tell 
us that the business man can enforce 
right principles in dealing with his 
own men and his own products just 
as in dealing with the public or the 
Government.—The Editor 





mark, the scale clerk 
explained that he 
weighed so quickly 
and so deftly that he was able to record a 
few pounds underweight with each weigh- 
ing, without detection by the grower. He 
thought it was good business to cheat and 
that his emplover would be delighted with 
such an accomplished servant. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
voung man found himself instantly at 
the cashier’s window for his final pay en- 
velope. He was taught the lesson, both 
by his employer’s emphatic words and by 
his immediate dismissal, that it is good 
business not only not to cheat the man 
from whom one is buying, but rather to 
allow the scales to weigh in his favor. 

About twenty vears ago a noted lawyer 
stated in confidence that the corruption 
of business was appalling. “For,” said 
he, “mv office is crowded with those who 
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either want me to get them out of the 
consequences of their misdeeds, or tell 
them how far they can go along crooked 
lines without getting into jail.” 

Does anyone know a prominent lawyer 
today who could make such a statement? 
How long would any one of our great pro- 
ducers remain in business could he not 
depend upon a steady demand for his 
products by people who had an absolute 
confidence in the integrity of the pro- 
ducer and his product? 

It is largely due to business men them- 
selves that there has been a return to the 
ideals of honesty and good faith which 
characterized the conduct of business in 
the days of its simplicity. They saw that 
it was necessary to abandon the old no- 
tion of “every man for himself and the 
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devil take care of the hindmost.” The 
necessity of confidence as the foundation 
of business stability is seen more clearly 
than ever before. In the modern com- 
plex world, reliance upon the good faith 
of others is absolutely indispensable. 


Golden Rule for Business 


HE kind of confidence required cannot 

be created by merely preventing the il- 
legal. It can come only from those stand- 
ards of business conduct that spring from 
fundamental integrity, a right conception 
of business as a service to the community 
and a consciousness that the foundation 
of ethies is nothing less than the Golden 
Rule. No formula can dissolve all the 
trouble in the business domain, but more 
and more business men are becoming in- 
fected with these ideas and beliefs. 

Andrew Carnegie wrote these words in 
his autobiography: 

“A great business is seldom, if ever, 
built up except on lines of the strictest 
integrity. A reputation for ‘cuteness’ is 
fatal in great affairs. Not the letter of 
the law, but the spirit, must be the rule. 
The standard of commercial morality is 
now very high. A mistake made by any- 
one in favor of the firm is corrected as 
promptly as if the error were in favor of 
the other. It is essential to permanent 
success that a house should obtain a repu- 
tation by being governed by what is fair 
rather than what is merely legal.” 

If the same principles which 
have generally been accepted by 
successful business men were prac- 
ticed by the nations of the world 
in their dealings with one another, 
we should have a happier and 
more prosperous world in which 
to live. May it have been in Mr. 
Carnegie’s thought to apply this 
code of business ethics to the na- 
tions of the world when he estab- 
lished his great Endowment for 
International Peace? 

The ethical code for business 
must recognize the proper relation 
of business to the community— 
that of a servant and not a para- 
site. A business has no right to 
succeed, no right to exist, unless it 
fills a community want in a fair, 
honest and efficient way. 

Simply that one engages in busi- 
ness does not entitle him to re- 
main in business unless he renders 
areal service. It is not a real serv- 
ice to offer to a community goods 
at a price that yields an uncon- 
scionable profit. The manufac- 
turer or merchant does not serve 
the community as it is in all fairness en- 
titled to be served, unless he supplies his 
goods at a price which is a fair equivalent 
for the article furnished. 

My conception of an ideal motto for 
industry is “To produce a thing that the 
world needs, to make it the best that can 
be made, to get it into the hands of the 
largest number of people and to charge 
a reasonable fee for the service.” 

Business ethics require every industry 
to meet that test. 
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The source of the Golden Rule is not 
the Bible; its source is the human heart. 
It is natural law. It is enlightened com- 
mon sense. Its application is always 
successful. “Every man takes care,” said 
Emerson, “that his neighbor does not 
cheat him. But a day comes when he be- 
gins to care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well.” Those 
words are merely a rediscovery or restate- 
ment of the Golden Rule. 

The question of ethics in business must 
deal with the relation of employer and 
employe, and where is there a more im- 
portant relationship in business? Labor 
and capital are partners. Partners need 
to know each other’s viewpoint if they 
are to get along well together. The di- 
rectors of great business enterprises must 
add to their ability as financiers and or- 
ganizers, the faculty to get along with 
other men. They must have a keener 
sense of social justice and fair dealing, 
for the labor problem is a great human 
question. 

The other side of this conception of 
the true relationship is that the employes 
are much more likely to be profit-produc- 
ing than those who work under unethical 
conditions. This is manifested in the new 
point of view of organized labor leaders, 
to advocate the abandonment of the sys- 
tem of restricted output and to encour- 
age increased output, for the simple and 








“ONE morning in the early eighties 
the new scale clerk said to my father 
in gleeful voice, ‘Mr. Heinz, I am 
getting good weights for you today.’ 

“He weighed so quickly and deftly 
that he recorded a few pounds under- 
weight with each weighing. 
thought it was good business to cheat. 

“The young man found himself in- 
stantly at the cashier’s window for his 
final pay envelope. By his employer's 
emphatic words as well as by his im- 
mediate dismissal he was taught that 
it is good business not only not to 
cheat the man from whom one is buy- 
ing, but rather to allow the scales to 
weigh in his favor.” 








obvious reason that the more there is pro- 
duced the more there will be to divide. 
When management begins to practice a 
fair division, labor responds with an im- 
pulse to larger production, to the benefit 
of all,—labor, in larger earnings, which 
mean a higher standard of living and 
greater freedom for the higher and finer 
things of life; capital, in larger profits 
through larger sales; and the public, 
through lower prices that result from 
reduced costs due to larger production. 


He 


Thus right ideals in the matter of labor 
relationship become a great ropelling - 
force of progress. ' 

As an illustration of the benefits of eth. 
ical standards in industrial relationships 
there is the Endicott-Johnson Company. 
where the president, George F. Johnson. 
affectionately known among his employes 
as “Daddy” Johnson, has introduced 
methods that have set up a system that 
may be truly characterized as “Industrial 
Democracy.” 

There are provisions for round table 
meetings, where representatives of the 
employes discuss frankly and without re- 
serve, with company officials, conditions 
in the industry. The results have been 
such that a prominent labor leader said 
that if all industry were conducted ag js 
the Endicott-Johnson Company there 
would be no need for such organizations 
as the Federation of Labor. 


Employes Are Partners 


HE culmination of the system has 

been a partnership in earnings, for 
after ten per cent of the earnings on eapi- 
tal actually invested has been set aside for 
the owners, the remainder is divided 
equally between the stockholders and the 
employes. There are now a number of 
corporations which make this kind of dis- 
tribution of earnings. 

The results of such representation 
plans seem to me to prove beyond 
doubt that where an employe is 
given a chance to be heard and is 
accorded such treatment as to win 
his confidence in the fairness of 
the court in which he is to be 
heard, the possibilities of misun- 
derstanding are lessened, and the 
communistic and socialistic ap- 
peal becomes negative. 

The code of business ethies 
which has grown up in the prae- 
tice of business men is being put 
into written form from time to 
time by trade associations and 
other organized groups, and it is 
thus becoming definite and better 
understood. 

There is a tendency in America 
for business to regulate its own 
conduct and correct itsownabuses, 
to give effect to the slogan, “Less 
government in business, more 
business in government.”’ The 
thrusting of various regulatory 
commissions by law into the ma- 
chinery of business has been itti- 
tating and has convinced business 
men that the best way out is to do 
the job themselves through con- 

ference,mutual understandings and agre*- 

ments. 

If American business proves its capac- 
ity for self-government, I maintain that 
federal and state governments can 00 
longer justifiably interfere. 

Several years ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States promulgated 
a Code of Business Ethics, which was 4 
brief, concise, but comprehensive state- 
ment of fifteen principles which would 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A Declaration for 


Economic Independence 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE 


E ARE especially prone to call on 

the National Government to take 

over our burdens, and with them 

our freedom. Through regulations 
and commissions we have given the most arbitrary 
authority over our actions and our property into the 
hands of a few men. Some of this has been necessary 
to prevent those who are weak from being overcome 
by those who are strong. But it is a procedure 
fraught with considerable danger and should only 
be adopted as a last resort. 

There is one field, however, which belongs to the 
people, upon which they have uniformly insisted 
that the Federal Government should not trespass. 
That is the domain of private business. 

Society requires certain public activities, like 
highways and drainage, which are used in common 
and can best be provided by the Government. But 
in general the country is best served through the 
competition of private enterprise. If the people are 
to remain politically free, they must be economically 
free. Their only hope in that direction is for them to 
keep their own business in their own hands. 

Our theory of society rests on a higher level than 
Communism. We want the people to be the owners 
of their property in their own right. We recognize 
that they are all capitalists by nature. We want 
them to be all capitalists in fact. That result is 
being approached rapidly. Our system is demon- 
strating by practice that it works. 

The theories which are advanced to entice the 
people into handing their private affairs over to the 
Government do not take into account all the facts: 
The fundamental characteristics of humanity are not 
going to be changed by substituting government 
action for private enterprise. The individual who 
manages the one, with all his imperfections and his 
selfishness, will have to be employed to manage the 
other. 

The very essence of business is the expectation of 
a profit on the part of those who conduct it. Govern- 
ment is conducted from an entirely different motive. 
When business is in private hands, it is expected to 
be run for the benefit of the owners. When the 


Government steps in, the purchasers, users, and 
beneficiaries of what the Government undertakes to 
supply insist that the concern should be conducted 
for their benefit. It does not eliminate selfishness; it 
simply transfers it in part from the seller to the pur- 
chaser. Under these conditions it ceases to be a real 
business, becomes lacking in enterprise and initia- 
tive, and does not have any motive to provide im- 
proved service. 

Flowing out of these unavoidable conditions, if the 
Government gets into business on any large scale, we 
soon find that the beneficiaries attempt to piay a 
large part in the control. While in theory it is to 
serve the public, in practice it will be very largely 
serving private interests. It comes to be regarded as 
a species of government favor and those who are the 
most adroit get the larger part of it. Men in public 
life are besought to secure places of employment for 
some persons in their locality and favorable contracts 
for others. 

The situation rapidly develops into a position of 
intrenched selfishness, where a great body of public 
employes and large outside interests are in virtual 
control, with the general public paying a high cost 
for poor service. With all the care that it is possible 
to exercise, a situation of this kind becomes entangled 
in favoritism and is always in great danger of caus- 
ing corruption and scandal. 

If it is desirable to protect the people in their free- 
dom and independence, if it is desirable to avoid the 
blighting effects of monopoly supported by the 
money of the taxpayer, if it is desirable to prevent 
the existence of a privileged class, if it is desirable to 
shield public officials from the influence of propa- 
ganda and the acute pressure of intrenched selfish- 
ness, if it is desirable to keep the Government unen- 
cumbered and clean, with an eye single to public 
service, we shall leave the conduct of our private 
business with the individual, where it belongs, and 
not undertake to unload it on the Government. 


From an address by President Coolidge to the thirty- 
seventh Continental Congress of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution in Washington, April 16, 1928. The title is 
ours.—The Editor 
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ODERN merchandising is 
the beneficiary, the direct 
heir of education—the edu- 
cation of the masses. That 
is why the modern merchant must be 
keenly alive to the incessant expansion of 

education. 

For five centuries, but most notably in 
the last two, education has been creating 
a new consciousness and stirring the race 
to new desires and aspirations. It has in- 
spired mankind to improve material con- 
ditions—to seek to refine the three primal 
necessities, food, clothing and shelter, the 
three fundamentals of merchandising un- 
til recent times. 




















Education Makes Distinction 


os momentum of education has pro- 
duced in recent decades a fourth ne- 
cessity which has become a fourth funda- 
mental of merchandising. This is the 
craving for distinction—call it love of 


luxury—which is now widespread and V4 
profound among the masses, and which, 
carried forward by the impulses, tastes ( 


and desires of emancipated woman, has 


rather completely revolutionized mer- 
ware Pee methods. Within twenty-five By S AM UE L W ° RE YB URN 














vears the old traditions of the merchant 
have gone by the board. President of Lord and Taylor, and the Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Here are reasons why the modern mer- 
chant must be something more than a 
mechanical buyer and seller of fixed com- peoples ancient, mediaeval and modern. the eras of the merchant republies of Ge- f 
modities. To meet and to satisfy the new He must sense and keep abreast or even noa,Florence and Venice, and still on into f 
desires and aspirations of the masses— keep a little ahead of every trend. He the age of the gold-lusting Spaniards and 
even more, to anticipate these desires and may no longer be of that dull company of Portuguese—on into comparatively mod- 
aspirations—he must himself be educated. whom Kipling speaks: ern times, in fact, the masses gained little. ' 
He must know what people in all parts of %; : ps All of these rich voyagings in strange seas i 
the world are thinking and doing. His pe little folk of little soul | ; and to strange lands went to better and to ' 
interest is not only in the innovations in tose up to buy and sell again! refine the food, clothing and shelter of the f 
the material objects in daily use; it is He must, indeed, be fired with the spirit lords and masters of mankind and to et ( 
also directed to changing political sys- of that other company: dow them and them only with that fourth . 
tems, to developments in the arts and I Tye urge to effort, the craving for distinction, 
sciences and to social customs of peoples. rae a, -_ their are rf esta Poy dye a that yearning for luxury, which is now the 

ir oo slow their fleetest flew for me . ed 7) a 

The newly educated masses I tired twenty smoking steeds, Tight and property of the masses; that I 
are aware of these develop- And bad them bait a new for peoples’ fundamental with whieh the ¢ 
ments and are keenly inter- me. modern merchant has to deal. 
ested in them. They develop For education, the cornerstone of mef- 
new and fresh desires and The present urge of mer-  chandising today, had not then been seed- 
tastes from their knowledge chandising and the function ed in that poor soil upon which the masses 
and understanding of them. of the modern merchant is dwelt; or, with the Crusades, had barely 0 
Their purchasing activities best conceived by brushing been sown. Those half-political, half-te ¢ 
are spurred by them. The the dust from pictures of the _ ligious adventures into the East which we H 
modern merchant must there- past. eall the Crusades gave the masses theif ti 
fore be equally or even better In the days of the Phoeni- first step upward on the ladder from the d 
informed. He must develop cians and of the Carthagin- dull and spiritless depths of the past. t! 
a scholarly breadth of view ians; in the times of the Byz- To achieve their ambitions for advel- n 
and a deep acquaintance with antine Empire and on into ture and conquest, the Crusaders were 
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of Distinction, Too 


Decorations by Charles Dunn 


forced to buy men and money, and to pay 
for these commodities in privileges. The 
privileges they granted struck chains 
from minds as well as from bodies, and 
newly freed men sought instinctively to 
improve themselves in knowledge and in 
material well being. Slowly they sought 
education, which inspired them with in- 
ereased aspirations both material and 
spiritual. And when the Crusaders came 
back from the East, they came with arts 
and sciences that were new and strange to 
Europe, inspiring a yet more passionate 
craving for improvement. 


Necessities Not Enough 


T WAS then that the masses began to 
Sense a material need for something 
more than the primal necessities, food, 
clothing and shelter. They yearned to 
improve these conditions, but they began 
to feel for the first time an ambition for 
distinetion—that inclination to rise above 
the herd. And they began to go to the 
merchants to satisfy their needs. 
The masses were just beginning to learn 














how to work and to save and to buy. 

Out of this increase in the powers of 
the average man came two of the greatest 
aids to business in modern civilization: 
first, the increased consumption of goods 
of all kinds; and second, the growth of 
general credit and a new method of secur- 
ing capital and organizing large numbers 
of individuals to conduct big business en- 
terprises. 

The monopoly on sources of learning so 
long enjoyed by the wealthy and power- 
ful was broken more than two centuries 
ago, but it is only within the last hundred 
years in America and the more progres- 
sive countries of Europe that the less 
fortunate classes began to derive great 
benefits from general schooling, and that 
their desires began to expand under edu- 
cation. 

Until about eighty years ago, the mer- 
chants of America continued to deal only 
in the three primal necessities. There 
was little demand for beauty and luxury 
—for distinction. We were a new people 
ina new land. The country was colonized 


andsettled by a race 
who sought, first of 
all, for the truth. 

The Puritans had 
little use for beauty 
or the marks of dis- 
tinction. They did 
not countenance as- 
pirations for beauty 
for its own sake. 
They frowned upon 
such desires, consid- 
ering that they 
smelled a little of 
brimstone. The es- 
sentially truthful, 
however crude, and 
the severely practi- 
cal, however ugly, 
occupied the minds 
of these pioneers. It 
is a conception of 
life which still ling- 
ers among us, and it 
is amusing to con- 
sider, for example, 
how long it took 
Henry Ford to re- 
form the appear- 
ance of his automo- 
bile. 

Then came a pe- 
riod of the pursuit 
of power—a period which still endures but 
which is beginning to be ameliorated by 
the pursuit of beauty and a new love of 
distinction. And that amelioration be- 
gan, so far as the merchant is concerned, 
with the emancipation of the feminine 
mind. It may be said to have had its 
origin in Ohio in 1843, when three women 
were graduated from a college, but its 
powerful influences have been felt only 
in recent years with the extraordinary 
broadening and 
expansion of 
woman’s activi- 
ties. 

The education 
of women, their 
political enfran- 
chisement, their 
entry into busi- 
ness and the pro- 
fessions, their 
complete social 
emancipation, in 





(Continued on 
page 67) 
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HOUGH not especially active 

in trade, because the weather 

was too cool and wet, May was 

far from dull. Among interesting 

happenings, two things seem to stand out. 

One was the cautious and yet resolute 

action taken by the Federal Reserve Bank 
to curb the dangerous specula- 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE : 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


central valleys, the acute problems of 


providing for hundreds of thousands of 
homeless and the certain knowledge that 
these conditions must have had import- 
ant effects upon trade, not only in those 
areas but all over the country. 

Wholesale distribution in May was not 


was just about even with the latter. The 
two lines combined gained only 46 per 
cent over the fifth month of 1926, 

The gain for five months of 1928 of 12.4 
per cent in chain store sales compares with 
an increase of only 6.4 per cent in sales of 
mail-order houses. 

The preliminary report of 








tion in stocks, which had nulli- 
fied any effort to curb it by the 
Exchange plan of four hours a 
day for five days a week. 

The other was the percepti- 
ble improvement in crops 
which hurried the movement 


Production and Mill Consumption 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 


Latest 


Month Same Month 1925 = 100% 
Available 1928 1927 1926 


the Federal Reserve Bank for 
May, 525 stores reporting 
shows a gain of 42 per cent. 
this following a decrease of 46 
per cent in May a year ago 
from the like month of 1996. 
With one day more in May this 
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from watching the stock and 
other speculative markets to 


(*) Preliminary _ ( : : ’ : 
Prepared for Nation’s Businees by the Statistical Dept., Western Electric Co., Inc. 


to mean poor sledding for 
merchant iron furnaces. Sales 





look—and wonder—at the old 





yet ever new game of presi- 

dential politics. It is probable that the 
latter will afford the usual lot of thrills 
and meanwhile the advance of the season 
for a better volume of lagging retail trade 
and for a good basis for future general 
business. 

Of trade, crops and industry in May 
and early June it may be said that May 
was a better month than April and better 
than either April or May a year ago in 
many respects. 

With all the drawbacks, it is still to be 
thankfully remembered that we are not 
facing the weather conditions of the 
Spring of 1927 with the vast floods in the 


especially lively, but it certainly looked 
better than it did in April when, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Bank, it fell 
nearly 5 per cent below April of 1927. 
Chain store sales gained 16.5 per cent over 
May a year ago, mail order trade rose 6.4 
per cent and the two combined gained 
10.2 per cent, whereas in April chain store 
sales gained only 7 per cent and mail or- 
der sales lost 1.3 per cent from April, 1927. 

It must be remembered that May a 
year ago had one less business day than 
May of this year and that chain stores in 
May, 1927, reported only 7.5 per cent gain 
over May, 1926, while mail order trade 


of English and Lake Erie iron 
in Chicago and Milwaukee are 
curious happenings. 

In soft coal the average daily May out- 
put was nearly 1 per cent behind the same 
month last year, despite the fact that the 
strike was then on. 

Car loadings in May, swelled by belated 
shipments of ore off the Lakes, where 
navigation was a month late, averaged 
just 1,000,000 cars a week, but fell 2.4 per 
cent behind the like month of 1927, and 
3.3 per cent below 1926. In April with 
a 3.5 per cent reduction in car loadings 
from a year ago, gross railway earnings 
fell 4.9 per cent and net operating income 
dropped 4 per cent from last year. It 
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seems possible, therefore, that 
May will also return small de- ae ; 
creases in gross and net despite 
the extra business day this 
year. 





Failures—Prices 


Space will not permit de- 
tailed description of some of 
the other happenings in May, <a 
but it might be noted thet that a 
month saw more failures but The Map of 
smaller liabilities than a year Last Month 
ago; that the general Com- 
modity Price Index dropped 
18 per cent from May 1 to 
June 1 with seven groups out 
of 13, these including bread- 
stuffs, hides, live stock, textiles, 
metals, naval stores and oil, 
going lower; that bank clear- 
ings and bank debits showed 
enormous gains, mainly at New 
York, solely because of active 
stock speculation and that tak- 
ings by silk mills were larger 
than in any previous year in 
May. 

It is possible that with the 


New Bedford cotton mill strike THE map this month is slightly lighter, 
and the widespread curtail- mostly in the surplus crop producing states, 
ment of production elsewhere particularly in southwestern winter-wheat 
the 15-per-cent decline from a areas. Buying of combine harvesting ma- 
year ago in cotton mill takings chines is reported active, and implement 
shown in April from a year ago buying generally seems the best in years. 
may be equalled. ) The area of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
_In April crude oil produc- has improved on curtailed production and 
ton fell off but gasoline output higher prices for lead and zinc ores. In soft 
roke all records. coal districts, conditions are quiet. 


Me electrical production April 
also broke all records for total 










































output for the month. Of this 
output 43 per cent was made 
from water power, a new high 
record. An estimate that it 
would have taken 2,700,000 
tons of coal to generate the 
quantity of electricity pro- 
duced in April by water gives 
a sidelight on the benefits of 
abundant rain to the electrical 
industry and on the effect upon 
the coal industry of the substi- 
tution of water for its product 
in electric generation. 

Net earnings of public utili- 
ties in April constituted 38 per 
cent of total gross earnings as 
against 36.7 per cent in April a 
year ago, while for four months 
the proportion was 39 per cent 
as against 37.3 per cent a year 


ago. 





Finance 


Money rates rose in May, 
Federal Reserve rediscounts 
rising from 4 to 4% per cent 
at most branches, while open 
market rates rose about .5 per 
cent, and call money reached 
7 per cent on several days in 
June. Stock market averages, 
however, closed for May with 
little change, and industrials 
actually rose 6 points, whereas 
in the first week of June rail- 
ways dropped more than 3 
points and industrials 5 points. 
Bond averages fell 114 points 
in five weeks. A summary of 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Business Alone Can Equalize 


the Tax Burden 


By THOMAS S. ADAMS 


HERE is no reason that I can 

see to believe that our total tax 

burden will diminish absolutely 

or relatively. On the contrary, 
I think we may plainly expect an increase 
in the total tax burden in this country, 
certainly in absolute figures, probably in 
proportion to income and even gross 
earnings or gross receipts. I am thinking, 
of course, of state, local and Federal 
taxes. 

I think similarly that we may expect a 
continuance for ten or twelve years in 
our Federal tax system of those receipts 
from the foreign governments which have 
worked to soften our recent tax burden, 
and will assist even more in the future at 
least in paying off the debt. This is a 
delicate and difficult subject. My own 
vision sees not at all beyond ten or twelve 
vears. I feel rather confident that for a 
relatively short period we may expect 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale Universit) 


Cartoon by Rollin Kirby 



































those payments to continue, but I do not 
know what is going to happen after ten or 
twelve years. My own feeling is that it 
will be very unwise to assume that the 
payments from our foreign debtors can 
or will continue for the approximate- 
ly 50 years for which they are 
scheduled to run. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion about the 
propriety or the desirability 
of debt cancellation, I do 
feel that sound public policy will as 
sume that we can- 
not collect large an- 
nuities from Europe con- 
tinuously for a period of 5 
years. I can imagine too many 
things that may and probably 
will interrupt those arrangements in 
that time. 

Intelligent consideration of the Federal 
fiscal program can hardly go on without 
an understanding of the statutory pr- 
gram for the retirement of the public 
debt. We have made provision, wise, 
generous provision, for the orderly and 
systematic retirement of the public debt. 
But I think many people fail to consider 
how adequate it is on the whole, We 
have provided for the accumulation of 4 
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sinking fund of about $350,000,- 
000. Next year that will be some 
$370,000,000. To that we add the 
payment from our foreign debt- 
ors, running to $175,000,000 or 
$180,000,000 in the present year 
or next year. There are some 
other miscellaneous receipts, so 
that we get considerably in excess 
of $500,000,000 a year for the re- 
tirement of the debt, to be exact 
$537,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1928 and $541,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1929. 


Foreign Payments for Debt 


(FREE is some question as to 
whether amounts paid as inter- 
est from the foreign governments 
must necessarily be devoted to 
debt retirement, but the consensus 
of opinion is that they should be used to 
reduce our debt. They have been so used, 
and I think it is probable that at some 
hear session of Congress legislation will be 
passed requiring the foreign payments 
both on account of principal and interest 
to be used in debt settlement, and I think 
that is wise. In short, then, we will have 
an arrangement by law which calls for the 
orderly automatic retirement of the pub- 
lic debt in the amount of, say $540,000,- 
000 this year, and that amount is increas- 
ing annually and will increase during the 
next 15 or 16 years until it will average 
$750,000,000 a year, all this without any 
Increase from surpluses. ; 

That is what we are doing as a matter 
of course. In the past we have very 
greatly exceeded this statutory program 
of debt retirement by the accumulation 
of unexpected surpluses. These unex- 
pected surpluses have averaged in the 
eight years from 1920 to 1927 about $335,- 
000,000 a year, and in the last five years 
they have averaged more than $400,000,- 


in advance. 





“TO corporations just out of the red 
and to thousands of others that are 
earning only three, four or five per 
cent a year, a Federal tax of 12 per 
cent is a real burden,” says Professor 
Adams in this article. 
“Taxation is fundamentally a con- 
test between taxpayers and tax spend- 
ers. The building up of huge sur- 
pluses invites the spender to the feast. 
The present program is a capitulation 
One of the greatest evils 
of the policy is acquiescence in a vi- 
ciously high corporation tax rate.” 








000 a year. The surplus for 1927 was 
$635,000,000 over and above the require- 
ments of the statutory program. 

The estimated surplus this year will be 
$401,000,000. These amounts have simi- 
larly been used in the retirement of the 
debt. 

I do not believe we can expect surpluses 
of $500,000,000 to appear frequently in 
the future, but I think that we shall have 
some surpluses, surpluses at times of ma- 
terial size. But on the whole these sur- 
pluses will exceed any deficits which may 
possibly be sustained. 

I look at least to the continuance of pay- 
ments from our foreign debtors for ten or 
fifteen years, to make possible the main- 
tenance of the statutory program of which 
I have spoken, and I look to that statutory 
program alone, to result in the extin- 
guishment of our entire national debt in 
about 21 or 22 years fromnow. By 1950, 


therefore, if we have no great national 
emergencies such as a major war, I think 
we may fairly look to the extinguishment 





of our national debt, including 
that part of the debt which was 
contracted for the purpose of 
making advances to our Euro- 
pean Allies. 

Nor do I see any reason to ex- 
pect a raid upon the sinking fund. 
There has been in some quarters 
a@ conscious or unconscious as- 
sumption that we must look for- 
ward to increasing public Federal 
expenditures; that they will be- 
come very great in the future, so 
great that it will be impossible to 
raise taxes to meet them and that 
Congress will take the easy way 
and do what may roughly be de- 
scribed as “raid the sinking fund.” 
That assumption, I should think, 
is entirely erroneous. I believe 
there are few things to which the 
American people are more fully and whole- 
heartedly committed than to the main- 
tenance of our sinking fund provision. 


Bad Estimates a Habit 


THINK we may expect, further, a re- 

currence of what I have referred to in 
the past as mistaken estimates. The esti- 
mates upon which Congress has acted 
have been very wrong in the past. In 
1927, when planning in accordance with 
our statutory program to extinguish a lit- 
tle more than $500,000,000 of debt, we 
had in addition a surplus of $635,000,000 
which was also used to extinguish the 
debt. In that particular year the error 
in our measurement exceeded the magni- 
tude to be measured. 

It has been stated that both the statu- 
tory program and these errors are in ac- 
cordance with a policy by which the 
Treasury Departmert or the Administra- 
tion hopes to maneuver the United States 
into a position in which it may be pos- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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-IN-CONFERENCE: 32> e2 








li. Unrecorded Moments 


in the 


History of Business 


HOMER J. WILBUTTER, President of the Universal! Thingamajig Manufac 
turing Company, discovers that the need for a conference is simultaneous with 
the desire to explain to an old friend how he cut his average of putts to seve 
ona green. Meanwhile, seven salesmen get a chance to make up sleep. _ 

Thanks largely to Mr. Wilbutter’s brilliant seizure of the opportuaily, 
“the conference” has taken its definite place in American industry 
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FEW WEEKS ago half a 
score of American 
business men sat 
around a large and 

highly polished table in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad terminal in New 
York. They looked long and 
thoughtfully at great maps spread 
before them, fingered from time to 
time papers covered with figures 
in columns and in tables, rustled 
other papers upon which odd- 
looking diagrams were drawn, 
talked in even tones back and forth for a 
few hours, then adjourned for lunch. 

This group, from appearances, might 
have been 2 meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of any large corporation bent 
upon plant extension or considering an 
increased dividend or engaged in an anal- 
ysis of an annual report. But it was not. 
Instead, it was a conference of the execu- 
tives of the great railway systems in the 
Trunk Line Territory. And before that 
conference adjourned for lunch, more than 
58,000 miles of line, the property of some 
sixty railway companies operating 
through the richest traffic producing area 
in the world and valued at perhaps $8,- 
000,000,000, had been divided into four 
parts. 

This reshuffling of the cards in the 

stern transportation field, however, 
Was not so simple a matter as it sounds. 
Far from it. Before that “bridge” deal, 
So to speak, could be concluded almost 
revolutionary action by Congress had to 
be taken, suspending the anti-trust laws 
4s applied to the railroads. Countless 
hours had to be devoted to a balancing of 
traffie, earnings, terminals, lateral lines 


itself. 


AMERICAN Business, through the Na- 
tional Chamber, has approved permissive 
railroad consolidations. 
for the principle that business manage 
Mr. Essary shows in this article 
what the railroads themselves are doing 
and are planning to do to get together 








and main lines. Bargains had to be made 
and concessions granted. Deadlocks had 
to be broken and a fifth wheel of the cart 
had to be jettisoned. 

Nor is the railroad consolidation in the 
East to be regarded as a consummated 
proposition, merely because the giants in 
the equation, that is, the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate, have agreed upon a parti- 
tion of this transportation empire. They 
must still satisfy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that their plan is in 
the public interest. They must reckon 
with the smaller roads which they would 
absorb. They must not isolate any un- 
profitable short lines. And they must 
recognize the rights of minority interests 
in the properties they hope to acquire. 

Progress Toward Mergers 
UT THESE powerful railways have 
moved far in the direction of a re- 
grouping of the rail lines in their territory, 
much farther than they themselves be- 
lieved possible a year ago. They have 
compromised their major differences. They 
have met the demands of the recalcitrant 


It stands also 


The great station in 
Washington, D. C., 
shared by all the rail- 
roads that bring vis- 
itors to the capital 


FAIRCHILD 


By J. FREDERICK ESSARY 


Washington Correspondent, The Baltimore Sun 


Pennsylvania Railroad, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, have 
joined in outlawing the proposed 
fifth trunk line, engineered and 
stoutly defended by President L. 
F. Loree of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad. By these steps they 
have maneuvered themselves into 
sight of the Promised Land. 

It has taken eight years to ar- 
rive at that point. For it was as 
long ago as 1920, that the Con- 
gress of the United States, listen- 
ing with one ear to the clamor for Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads, and with 
the other, to the shouts for compulsory 
consolidations as had been ordained in 
England, steered a doubtful course be- 
tween the two. 

That body in the enactment of the 
Esch-Cummins Act, authorized voluntary 
mergers of the carriers in continental 
United States into a limited number of 
systems, stipulating that in so far as possi- 
ble the competitive principle should be 
preserved and that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must be the final judge 
of all unification projects. 

Both Congress and the country-at-large 
had realized certain very tangible benefits 
that had flowed from Government control 
and operation of the American railroads 
during the World War period. Joint use 
of terminals was among these benefits, as 
were the elimination of unnecessarily long 
hauls, administrative economies, and the 
lessening of purely destructive compe- 
tition. 

In the hope of continuing and capital- 
izing these benefits, without resorting to 
Government ownership, Congress re- 
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versed a Federal policy which, since the 
Northern Securities decision, had stood 
squarely in the way of the consolidation 
of competing railroads. It was a bold 
move which Congress made—a veritable 
somersault. But it was one in which the 
country quickly acquiesced, particularly 
those conservative elements which were 
anxiously regarding the growing senti- 
ment for the socialization of the inland 
transportation system of the nation. 


Experiment in Unification 


HE situation which Congress had to 

face—and it is historically important 
—was just this: The Federal Government 
during the war had taken over the rail- 
roads and had placed them under a direc- 
tor general. He had unified their oper- 
ation, profoundly changing the use of ter- 
minals, freight and passenger rates, wages 
and the routing of traffic. Also vast sums 
of money had been advanced by the Gov- 
ernment for the improvement of various 
roads and for the purchase of equipment 
at high prices. 

Congress had passed an act providing 
for the termination of Federal control 
within a period of 21 months and the 
director general had appeared before the 
House and Senate Committees recom- 
mending that the period of control be ex- 
tended to five years to allow adequate 
opportunity to work out possible econo- 
mies and to demonstrate the value of uni- 
fied operation. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission considered every phase of 
the problem and sent Commission- 
er Clark to represent it before the 
Committees. Statistical studies of 
every sort were made and after 
many months of hearing and dis- 
cussion, Congress finally passed 
the Esch-Cummins Act. It was a 
candid compromise, not going to 
the extent of enforced consolida- 
tion as the Senate Committee pro- 
posed, but going beyond the House 
position, by directing that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
make a plan of unification, then 
invite the railroads voluntarily to 
consolidate. 

There is no doubt that the in- 
fluence of the Commission was de- 
cisive and that in very large 
measure the plan of voluntary 
consolidations now in effect is the 
child of that body. The Commission be- 
lieved then, and it still hopes that the 
whole railroad problem so far as unifica- 
tion is concerned will work itself out auto- 
matically under the power now granted 
to the Commission to take the initiative 
and to the railroads to follow on. 

Although they heaved with relief that 
the Government had definitely retired 
from the field of transportation, the rail- 
roads were slow te take advantage of the 
consolidation privilege which a generous 
Congress had accorded them. They held 
back, each watching the other and all of 
them watching the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Either their new freedom 
seemed too good to be true or too true to 
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solidations. 
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be good. But the Commission was less de- 
mure. Authority had been given to that 
body to prepare a tentative plan of con- 
solidations into a limited number of sys- 
tems, this to serve as a basis for future 
negotiation on the part of the carriers. 
Before exercising that authority the Com- 
mission engaged Professor William Z. Rip- 
ley, of Harvard University, to suggest a 
plan and after many months of study his 
recommendations were laid before the 
Commission and the country. 

Professor Ripley arbitrarily divided the 
country into five transportation regions 
to wit: The Trunk Line Region, Chesa- 
peake Bay-Lake-Soft Coal Region, South- 
eastern Region, Western Transcontinen- 
tal Region, and Gulf Region. Within the 
first of these regions he provided for five 
systems to be built around the Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, New York 
Central and the Nickel Plate railroads. 

Within the second he would have 
created three systems, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and the Virgin- 
ian; in the third, the Southern Railway, 
Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central and 
Seaboard Air Line systems; in the fourth 
the Union Pacific, Burlington, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific Systems; in the last, the 
Frisco and the Missouri Pacific, a total 
of nineteen systems within the five regions. 
Also he proposed three independent re- 
gional groups, one in New England, one in 
the Michigan peninsula and the third to 








CCEVERY great railway system in the 

country is primarily the result of con- 
Hundreds of short lines 
have been absorbed by them. 
are more than 90 corporate entities in 
the Pennsylvania System alone. 

“When the time comes for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisson to validate 
the colossal combinations now in the 
making, the ubiquitous short lines which 


are still out in the cold must be pro- 
vided for)9 








be erected around the Florida East Coast 
tailway. 

Thus another step was taken in the di- 
rection of gigantic railway mergers. 

The Commission received Professor 

tipley’s plan and advertised it, then 
drafted and formally promulgated a ten- 
tative merger scheme of its own. This 
was the first purely official move and al- 
though the plan was labelled “tentative” 
it put the burden squarely upon the rail- 
roads to produce something better. 

The Commission scheme recognized no 
geographical regions. It sought to mini- 
mize dismemberment of existing lines and 
systems. It excluded certain roads which 
are controlled by Canadian carriers, such 


There 


as the Central of Vermont. Like the R 
ley plan, it was confined to Class I rail. 
roads, but notice was given that the go. 
called “short lines” would have to be taken 
in eventually. Unlike the Ripley plan, 
only nineteen systems in all were pro- 
posed. 

These nineteen systems were briefly jp. 
dicated as the New York Central, Penn. 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, Nickel 
Plate-Lehigh Valley, Pere Marquette 
New England, Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor. 
folk & Western, Southern, Atlantie Coast 
Line-Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Cen. 
tral-Seaboard, Union Pacifie-Northwest. 
ern, Burlington-Northern Paeific, Mil. 
waukee-Great Northern, Santa Fe, South- 
ern Pacifie-Rock Island, Frisco-Katy- 
Cotton Belt, and Chicago-Missourj Ps. 
cific. 


Gigantic Merger on Paper 


HUS in a single printed paragraph— 

by the stroke of a pen, one might say 
—a few more than two hundred American 
railroads operating approximately 200,00) 
miles of line, are merged into nineteen sys- 
tems. But they are merged only on paper, 
Seven years have passed since that colos- 
sal program was proposed to the owners 
of the transportation companies and to 
date exactly one great merger has been 
worked out by the carriers and validated 
by the Commission. 

That is the Missouri Pacifie System, the 
shining example to which the Commission 
always points when impatient 
salesmen or importunate patrons 
of the railroads ask embarrassing 
questions. Against this achieve- 
ment is the fact that the Com- 
mission has vetoed the Loree 
Southwestern merger of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, Katy and Cot- 
ton Belt, and turned thumbs down 
on the original Van Sweringen 
proposal to consolidate the Niek- 
el Plate, Erie, Pere Marquette, 
Hocking Valley and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and has approved 
a consolidation of the C. & 0. and 
the Pere Marquette, but denied 
the Van Sweringens the right to 
include the Erie in the deal. _ 

The Missouri Pacifie project ® 
of interest showing how unlike 4 
dream a reality may be. Profes 
sor Ripley proposed to merge ito 
the Missouri Pacific system the 
Kansas City Southern, International 
Great Northern, the Texas and Paeifi, # 
part of the Katy and a part of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. The Commit 
sion in its tentative plan gave the Mis 
souri Pacific all these lines except the 
Katy and added the Kansas City, Mexico 
& Orient, Fort Smith & Western, Louis 
ana & Arkansas, and the Gulf Coast Line: 

When the merger actually took place 
embraced the original Missouri Pacific, the 
Gulf Coast Lines, the Texas & Pacific, the 
International & Great Northern and 
half interest in the Denver & Rio Grande 
the other half being held by an ally, the 
Western Pacific. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Why Do Men Fail? 


By HERBERT COREY 


©€SOME men surround their premises 
in gloom as thick as a harbor fog. 

They grow timid when they see the 
They refuse to 
keep up their stocks. 

“A customer is an odd, wary, tem- 
If the store is a 
happy cheerful place, and if he is 
met with a smile, he buys. 


balance dwindle. 


peramental bird. 


proprietor lurks in 


customer says he came in only to ask 


the time39 


. INETY-FIVE per cent of 
those who go into business 
fail.” 

That’s a fine welcome on 
the mat. If it is true, arson is safer than 
groceries. A New York detective chief 
once said that seven murderers out of ten 
get clean away. More than five per cent 
of the aviators who tried succeeded in 
flying the Atlantic. Sixty-eight out of 
one hundred aspirants think they have 
learned how to play the saxophone. More 
statistics on the top shelf. Reach them 
down for yourself. 

But is it true? 

Maybe. No one knows. 
thing cannot be proven. 
of Topeka, Kansas, 
said that the average 
life of a Kansas re- 
tailer is three years. 
Bradstreet’s reports 
show that a fraction 
less than one firm in 
onehundred has failed 
in business annually 
for the past forty- 
seven years. No one 
knows how many men 
were in the bank- 
rupted firms and com- 
panies. But Brad- 
Street does not in- 
clade professional 
men, stock brokers 
and real estate deal- 
ers, some of whom 

ve compiled really brilliant busts. The 
Bradstreet definition of a failure, too, is 
that “it must involve some loss to credi- 
tors,” 

To creditors. Mark the word. No 
account is taken of the man who sold the 


That sort of 
Fred Voiland 





“If he is met with a smile, he 
responds like a fireman on a 
brass pole” 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


If the 
a corner, the 


south forty, opened a 
garage, and eventu- 
ally closed the garage 
and went back to the 
farm. Nor the young 
man who borrowed 
money from Father 
before and after taking charge of a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Nor of the young woman who hurried 
home from college to open Ye Youngge 
Redde Henne Teahouse and paid the 
losses from Mother’s butter and egg 
money. They were all failures, of course. 
Perhaps there are as many failures of this 
almost clandestine sort as of those eligible 
to a Bradstreet registry. No one knows. 
Nor does anyone 
know how many of 
those who did not fail 
in 1927 had failed in 
some other year. 

That adage that 
“95 per cent of the 
men in business fail” 
seems to be optional. 
You can believe it if 
you want. Or you can 
lay off sausage and 
cakes in the morning 
and look on the bright 
side. Even the record- 
ing angel does not to- 
tal up the number of 
those who did not pre- 
cisely fail in business. 
They just closed up 
after getting an eyeful of red ink. “The 
buciness,” they say, “seemed to have no 
future. Or if it did, we did not like it.” 

What Bradstreet’s does know, though, 
is that the 20,267 failures of 1927 in the 
United States involved liabilities of $653,- 











000,000 plus and that in seven years the 
liabilities of known, stud-booked, water- 
marked failures rang four and one half 
billion dollars on the wrong side of the 


ledger. That seems excessive. For that 
much money we could fight quite a size- 
able war. Especially if we did not loan 
too much money. We could put concrete 
highways through every county in the 
United States and have enough money 
left to build waterpower plants to light 
them. Here’s the worst of it. 


Fault of Those Who Fail 


7,OUR-FIFTHS of that four and one- 

half billion dollar loss was the fault of 

the men who lost it. Somehow they failed 
to measure up. 

Get that. One fifth of the loss, and one 
fifth only, could be properly charged to 
crop failures and floods and forest fires 
and unmeetable competitions and the 
acts of God and the Public Enemy. And 
to the failures of debtors who had been 
considered solvent. That counts up 
$900,000,000 

Three billion six hundred thousand dol- 
lars were lost in seven years because the 
men who lost it were themselves to blame. 
With that sum we could create a mer- 
chant marine that would be a whiz. Hire 
enough judges, policemen and witnesses 
to stop bootlegging. Put sideboards on 
the Mississippi. Straighten the kinks in 
the distribution system. 

Add to that $3,000,600,000 the un- 
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known other sums lost by men who got 
in and got out of business. Who paid up 
and shut up. 

No one knows what the total net loss 
in business has been in this year or this 
decade. No one can know. Whatever it 
was it was useless. Like throwing good 
gold dollars into the Bay of Fundy. A 
waste compared with which all other 
wastes seem like putting dimes in a bank. 
For much of it was avoidable. Perhaps 
most of it was avoidable. No one got 
anything out of it except lawyers and 
bailiffs. Or not to speak of. 

It is true that an asset account is to be 
set against that liability total. But when 
that asset account is charged with de- 
preciation and the loss of a market and 
changes in fashion and the cost of collec- 
tion and this, that and the other, the 
actual loss is not far short of the red ink- 
sum as set down. Ask anyone who has 
been a creditor often enough. He'll tell. 

Why were the failures in 1927, to quote 
again from Bradstreet’s, “81.5 per cent 
chargeable to the individual and only 18.5 
per cent to non-personal causes?” 

Why do men fail? 

A. T. Stewart was a great merchant in 
New York. When he died his successors 
failed to make his business pay. Then 
John Wanamaker took it over and made 
it greater. On the same site, too, and in 
spite of a shift in population due to 
changing conditions. 

John Daniel had a comparatively small 
store almost under Wanamaker’s eaves. 
He was evidently in the wrong place. 
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be sold for three cents more than it costs 
then the sale of many cans of corn will 
produce plentiful profit. They do not 
count the cost of taking the can off the 
shelf. Nor what the corn-eaters think 
about it. 


Studied the Business 


FTER B. H. Kroger, later owner of a 
4 Achain of grocery stores, had driven a 
delivery wagon for a time,a new store was 
opened in the neighborhood. That was 
the last straw for his employers. They 
had been losing money steadily, they saw 
nothing but ruin ahead and they decided 
to quit. Kroger was iust a boy, but he 
had been talking to housewives. He 
knew what they wanted, what they would 
pay, and he had ideas which only needed 
exercise. His employers heard him with 
sorrow: 

“We have $1,500 left,” they said. 
“Well, when we quit the grocery business 
we will still be in possession of that same 
money.” 

Kroger bought an old horse and rented 
a little room and began to sell where his 
former employers had stopped. His 
horse collided with a railway engine the 
very first day, which was bad for the 
horse but not discouraging for Kroger. 
Everyone knows that he made good. 
Yet his knowledge of groceries and the 
neighborhood should have been less than 
that possessed by his former employers. 
He knew, somehow. Study brought him 
something. It only gave his primary 


bosses a headache. 





Prophets of doom marched past platoon 
front. Yet he succeeded. His son fol- 
lowed him. He succeeded, too. 

Smith, Jones, Brown and Robinson 
failed where Stewart, Wanamaker and 
Daniel succeeded. Why? 

Here is a generalization before we get 
down to specifications. Men fail because 
thev do not think. They operate by rule 
of thumb. Their heads have features on 
the front and hair behind and ears east 
and west, but nothing inside but faith, 
hope and charity. If a can of corn can 





“Herman Somebody gota job 
sweeping out. When he had 
saved $186, he dropped his 
broom and began peddling” 


A young woman in New York has had 
a striking success with tea rooms. Ordi- 
narily the rate of mortality in operating 
Oolong cases is about that of the Black 
Plague. Perhaps it is because the tea 
room is so often equipped with a faded 
flower of gentility and a hope for matri- 
mony. But let that go. This young 
woman has taken a loss at the outset on 
every tea room she has opened. In the 
end they always paid. She knew her 


business. She did not locate her rooms 
until she knew there was trade ahead. 
Then she held on. 

More failures are due to lack of Capital 
than to any other cause. Bradstreet’; 
report 34.9 out of each hundred mer. 
chants sink because the money box ig not 
deep enough. More than one in three 
The case might be stated more strongly. 
Of the 22,283 failures of 1927 in the 
United States and Canada 21,401 hag 
very moderate or no credit rating, Oj 
these 8,979 failed for less than $5,000, In 
the $5,000 to $20,000 class there were 
8,756. Therefore 17,735 of the 22933 
ailed for less than $20,000. 

“T am doing a good business,” said John 
Gault. “It is an outrage to close my 
doors.” ; 

All true. He had a good location, a 
well arranged and fitted store and a first 
rate stock. But he had not thought 
around the bend in the road. He spent 
more money than he had anticipated in 
getting started. Then trade did not find 
him immediately. A fire and a failure in 
his neighborhood crippled some of his 
prospective customers. His modest draw- 
ing account for household expenses came 
out of money due creditors. He eould 
not take advantage of discounts. If he 
had been well seasoned in business his 
creditors might have carried him, but he 
was on his own for the first time. 

“We will close,” they said. “While we 
can get something of what is due, before 
we lose it all.” 


Overextension Takes Capital 


OT generous, perhaps, and not busi- 

nesslike, perhaps, but there you are. 
They did not know John well enough to 
risk him farther. Another beginner made 
a profit from the outset. His trouble was 
that his customers rated too high socially. 
Hardly had he opened than the man 
across the street rushed in: 

“I want a silver-rimmed gadget,” 
said he. 

The next man demanded a ruby-eyed 
whingus. The storekeeper knew these 
things were in demand by the exelusive 
trade and so he ordered a dozen of each. 
Then the outery for gadgets and whin- 
guses fell completely off. The same thing 
applied along other lines. He overex- 
tended himself. If he had had a fatter 
bankroll he could have pulled through 
with sears, because he was all right @ 
every other way. But his cashbox hada 
high bottom. There was a call for every- 
thing he had, but not call enough. 

Sometimes the lack of capital works m 
another way. But it usually works. One 
man had a good store, a good location and 
a good trade. Competition was stiff, but 
he did not mind that. He knew his hard- 
ware to the last rivet. Then a call came 
for a line of goods he had rarely handled. 
His banker shook his head at his state 
ments. : 

“You are overextended right now, 
said the banker. 

Well, he was overextended. Yet sales 
were waiting to good customers. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Tangling the Wires 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Cartoons by Tony Sarg 


COMMITTEE of three compe- 
tent business men were, by 
some odd chance, asked to 
make a complete investiga- 

tion of the methods of the British Post 
Office in handling its Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

They agreed. They were admitted in- 
side the walled city of British bureau- 
eracy. They turned the light on the dark 
interior and they made discoveries that 
have startled Great Britain and brought 
confusion upon the socialists. 

They prepared a report. The Post 
Office pigeon-holed it for two months. It 
was not expected to be made public. But 
the press demanded its publication and 
it is now known to everyone. 

It is the first report of its kind that has 
been made upon the British Post Office 
for forty years. 


Report by Able Men 


HE three investigators were Sir 8. 
Hardman Lever—a widely known fi- 
nancier; Lord Ashfield, the organizer of 
London’s system of transit; and Sir Harry 
McGowan, of Nobel Industries, Ltd. 
These three men are at the top of Brit- 
ish business. They are directors in com- 
panies with hundreds of millions of capi- 
tal. There can be no appeal from their 
decision, as Great Britain would be 
combed in vain to find three abler meu. 
They studied the Telegraph Depart- 
ment with the eyes of experts. They 
judged it by the ordinary standards of 
effiaency in commercial life. Here is 
what they found: 
(1) An organization that was designed 








speed to the public, but 
which is hopelessly slow 
in all its activities. 


branches. 











THE slowest boys on the 
streets of London are tele- 
graph boys with bunches 
of urgent telegrams. The 
British Telegraph Depart- 
ment under government 
management is dying un- 
gracefully. It is being 
superseded by the tele- 
phone. Half a century of 
bureaucracy has killed it. 


to give a service of 


(2) An incurable in- 
ertia that has resisted 
all attempts at im- 
provement. 

(3) Over-staffing in all 


(4) No dismissal for 
inefficiency. 

(5) No rewards for greater efficiency. 

(6) A waste of from 20 to 33 per cent. 
(7) Too many supervisors and paper- 
pushers. 

(8) No first-class engineer. 

(9) No standardization of apparatus. 
(10) Promotion by seniority, not by 
merit. 

(11)No salesmanship nor advertising. 
(12) Only 60 per cent of the staff en- 
gaged in operating work. Two clerks are 
required to supervise three. 


Managers Without Management 
if Pinats found that in this walled city of 
I 


yureaucracy the so-called managers do 
not manage. There is no management in 
the commercial sense of the word. 

The managers can neither reward nor 
punish. There are no incentives and no 
penalties. All alike, from heads to office 
boys, are in the iron grasp of rules that 
they cannot alter. Promotion, like rain, 
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Every three clerks have two supervisors 







falls alike upon the just 


and the unjust. This, 
says the report, is the 
main cause of the in- 
ertia that has petrified 
the Department. 

To the great surprise 
of the public, it was 
discovered that tele- 
grams are not deliver- 
ed as soon as they click 
in on the wires. Thev 
are tossed on shelves. They are held until 
a bateh accumulates. Then they are de- 
livered. 

A man may have been run over in the 
street. He may be lying in a hospital, 
with only two hours to live. A telegram 
is sent to his wife. It is held for two 
hours in the local Post Office. When his 
wife arrives, he is dead. Such is the 
bureaucratic method of handling tele- 
grams in the British Isles. 

Actually, so this committee of three 
business men discovered, the telegraph 
system has been postalized. The tele- 


graph boys have routes and hours of 
delivery. Speed has been sacrificed to the 
routine of Post Office clerks. 

As everyone in London knows, the 
slowest boys on the streets are the tele- 
If you see 


graph boys. a boy, wearily 
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Irate British citizen decides to 
complain at headquarters 
about bad telegraph service 


pedaling a bicycle at six or seven miles an 
hour and trying to go more slowly, he is 
a telegraph boy with a batch of urgent 
telegrams in his pocket. 

In the British telegraph service, there 
is no such thing as a quick courteous serv- 
ice, such as the Postal or the Western 
Union gives in the United States. 

Rush telegrams are never welcomed. 
There are slow, sleepy, semi-hostile clerks. 
The publie is constantly irritated by a 
number of annoying regulations. 

When I go to send a telegram, for in- 
stance, I am compelled to buy a stamp 
and to stick it on my telegram. The 
clerks refuse to affix stamps. If I send a 
telegram on Sunday or Good Friday or 
Christmas, I must pay a higher fee. 

Only one telegram out of every seven 
is sent by telephone. I have a house tele- 
phone, but I have never yet, in fourteen 
vears, received a telegram over the tele- 
phone. Always, the telegram is brought 
by a slow boy on a bicycle. 

As this recent report shows, the Tele- 
graph Department is a lazy, incompetent 
monopoly, which prefers to do less busi- 
ness instead of more. It does not want 
to be bothered. It is an object lesson in 
stagnation and bankruptcy. 

This report goes to the root of the 
matter. It directly condemns, not only 
the Post Office, but all Government de- 
partments that have the impertinence to 
assume the management of business en- 
terprises. It aims its attack directly 
upon the very nature of what we euphe- 
mistically call “Civil Service.” 


Reorganization Needs 


THERE must be a complete reorgani- 

zation of the Telegraph Department, 
says this report. A mere shake-up will not 
do. And this cannot be done under civil 
service conditions, “Efficiency is impossi- 
ble in the Civil Service,” says this report. 
“Under civil service conditions, there is 
no incentive to either efficiency or speed.” 

The three investigators go even further 
than this. They advise private owner- 
ship. They say, “If the Post Office and 
its Inland Telegraph System were run by 
business men, on business lines, instead 
of by a Government department on bu- 
reaucratic lines, there would be none ot 


NATION’ 


the inertia and slackness that there is 
now.” 

As you can see, this report is destined 
to become historic. It marks a definite 
turning point in Great Britain. It points 
to the eventual destruction of bureau- 
cratic control. It is a Magna Charta of 
private enterprise. 

It has been approved by the daily press 
and by the “Union of Post Office Work- 
ers.” The secretary of the latter says, 
“We as employes of the Post Office are 
not satisfied with the present state of 
things. We have constantly pressed upon 
the postal authorities the need for greater 
efficiency, but nothing has been done. The 
authorities are in favor of red tape and 
delay.” 

The cost of telegrams in Great Britain 
is much higher than in America, but the 
true cost is concealed from the public. 
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At the Telegraph Office—“My 


dear sir, I must refer you to 
the Post Office’’ 


The average telegram costs the sender 24 
cents and costs the taxpayer 15 cents 
more. Every 24-cent telegram is carried 
at a loss of 8 cents, which is paid by the 
taxpayers. In other words, the 24-cent 
telegram is a delusion and a humbug. The 
sender pays part of the cost and the tax- 
payer pays the balance. 

Telegraphy in Great Britain is a dying 
business. There were 89,000,000 tele- 
grams in 1913. There were 70,000,000 in 
1923. There were 47,000,000 last year. 

The telegraph business is, in fact, now 
in process of liquidation. It is being su- 
perseded by the telephone. It is dying 
ungracefully. Half a century of bureau- 
cracy has killed it. 

The loss of the Telegraph Department 
last year was $7,500,000. There has been 
a loss every year since 1876. It has been 
bankrupt for 52 years. It has lost more 
than $60,000,000. There is an object les- 
son in public ownership. 

One of the first men to see this report 
was Viscount Wolmer, the assistant post- 
master general. He saw it and was con- 
verted from the error of his civil service 
ways. Not only was he converted. He 
at once became an evangelist for the 
gospel of private ownership. 

He made a speech that shook the Brit- 
ish Civil Service from stem to stern. “I 
am perfectly certain that if the Post Of- 
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fice were managed by private enterprise 
there would be a more economical and 
efficient service. 

“T can see the working of the Post Offies 
from the inside, and I see it as Pure social. 
ism. A Government department by its 
very nature is not the best kind of an 
organization to deal with business may. 
ters. The best men do not come to the 
top. I believe that private enterprise 
would run it better.”’ 


Criticism Makes Furore 


HIS speech stunned the other mem. 

bers of the Government. It was gen. 
sational. No similar confession has eyer 
been made before by any member of the 
British Government. 

Viscount Wolmer was not forced to re 
sign, but on medical advice he went for 
trip abroad. He was temporarily sent out 
of the way. His speeches were too dam- 
aging to the bureaucracy that rules Great 
Britain. 

In Parliament, a member rose and 
asked, “Is it the intention of the prime 
minister to transfer the Post Office sery- 
ice from the State to private enterprise?” 

Mr. Baldwin—the prime minister— 
replied, “No, sir. It strikes me that when 
Viscount Wolmer has attained years of 
discretion he will speak with the eattion 
which characterizes the utterances of the 
other members of the Government.”: 

As to his years, Viscount Wolmer is 41. 
He has been assistant post-master gen- 
eral for four years. He has been 17 years 
in Parliament. He is the eldest son of 
the Earl of Selborne. 

He is not altogether too young and in- 
experienced to express a valuable opinion 
upon the Post Office. 

Another member of Parliament, speak- 
ing on this telegraph report, wittily asked, 




















At the Post Office—“Under the 
rules I must refer you to the 
Treasury in this matter” 


“Ts the right honourable gentleman awale 
that as long as a Government department 
controls the telegraph service, it 
never reach years of discretion?” 

So, the British Post Office is now under 
fire. Bureaucracy is being discovered for 
what it is. As yet, no one has spoken @ 
word in its favor, except the post-master 
general, who has been dragged into the 
open and forced to defend it. 
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It is the oldest and largest of British 
yeracies. It was founded in 1516. 
it has had four centuries to learn how to 
protect itself. ; : 
It is the most aggressive ol all British 
bureaucracies. It has swallowed up all 
ible competitors, except the Marconi 
Company, and this it insists upon regu- 


a developed a definite plan of cam- 
paign for destroying competition. It first 
jieenses, then regulates, then strangles, 
then swallows. Once, when I was in an 
inner office of the postal headquarters, I 
was shown a four-foot shelt of large 

ks, “This,” said an official, “is the 
Post Office Policy.” 

The British Post Office has now grown 
to be the largest bureaucracy in Europe. 
It has 230,000 employes. Its revenue 
is more than $300,000,000 a year. Its 
profits, last year, were $30,000,000. In 
the last fourteen years, its profits have 
heen $260,000,000. 


Swallows All Competition 


TSWALLOWED the telegraph in 1870, 
[ the express companies in 1883, the tele- 
phone in 1911 and the radio in 1927. A 
family cannot even keep a dog in Britain 
without paying a tax of $1.75 a vear to 
the Post Office. 

It has ruined telephony in Great Brit- 
ain. There are only 1,700,000 telephones 
in Britain, not nearly as many as there 
are in New York City alone. 

The calls each day in New York are 
five times greater than in Britain; and 
there are more calls in the United States 
ina week than there are in Britain in a 
year. As a national service, British tele- 
phony is only 4 per cent of what it is in 
America. 

The radio service was taken over by the 
Post Office last year. A private company 
had created the service, at a cost of $350,- 
000. There is now a postal monopoly, 
managed by seven commissioners, not one 
of whom has ever had any previous expe- 
rience in matters of entertainment. 

The Post Office is an irresponsible bu- 
reaucracy. It cannot be sued. It can lose 
valuable letters and parcels and nothing 
can be done about it. 

It isruled by a set of bureaucratic man- 














At the Treasury—“I must ask 
you to present this matter to 
the Premier’s Secretary’’ 


1 
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darins, none of whom are known to the 
public. It is above politics. It has had as 
many as eight post-masters general in 
nine years. Once, it had three in seven 
months. Post-masters general have very 
little to do with it. 

It governs itself, for its own purposes, 
in its own non-commercial way. Elections 
have ro effect upon it. 

It is unsupervised. Actually, it has not 
issued an annual report for twelve years. 

Its system of organization is incompre- 
hensible to a business man. ‘The tele- 
graph, for instance, is a branch of the 
Post Office, which is a branch of the 
Treasury, which is a branch of the Gov- 
ernment,which is controlled by the House 
of Commons, which is controlled by pop- 
ular vote. How, then, is it possible for 
public opinion to reach the Telegraph 
Department? 

The Post Office is in reality not an or- 
ganization at all, in a commercial sense 
It is a rambling, shambling conglomera- 
tion of routine. It is crushed into ineffi- 
ciency by its own weight. 











At the Premier's Office—“You 
will have to refer this to the 
House of Commons” 


Seven years ago, some one suggested 
that H. Gordon Selfridge should be made 
the manager of the Post Office, at a salary 
of $50,000 a year. Mr. Selfridge is a 
Michigan man who has become the great- 
est of all merchants in Britain. He con- 
trois thirty large stores. He makes more 
than $50,000 a week. 

This suggestion was taken up by the 
daily press, and the Post Office was in- 
duced to appoint an Advisory Board of 
nineteen business men, including Mr. 
Selfridge. 

These nineteen men set out to put the 
Post Office in order. They did their best 
for a year. Then they gave it up as a 
hopeless job. They made no report. 
Since they had no power, and since the 
bureaucratic chiefs were unwilling or un- 
able to carry out any reforms, nothing 
could be done. Their opinion now is that 
nothing can bring the Post Office up to 
date except either a dictator or private 
enterprise. 

The Post Office satisfies nobody. Its 
heads are badly paid. Sir G. Evelyn 
Murray, who is at the head of it, receives 
only $15,000 a year less than the salary 

















At the House of Commons—“We 
can’t do anything about it 
until next year’s election” 


of a good sales manager. The head of the 
Telegraph and Telephone Department 
receives only $7,500 a year. As for the 
rank and file of postal employes, thou- 
sands of them receive $10 to $12 a week 

The one great virtue of the British Civi! 
Service is its honesty. There is no bribery 
nor corruption. There are no spoils. It 
is free from all political influences. But 
the problem now is to make it efficient 
as well as honest. 

For two generations the British Post 
Office has been the ideal of the socialists. 
Why? Because it had never been investi- 
gated. Because the public had no idea 
of its incompetence and autocracy. 

But now that the inefficiency of the 
Post Office stands revealed in all its na- 
kedness, the advocates of socialism will 
have to find a new argument. 

The fact is that socialism is now a spent 
force in Great Britain. It is on the defen- 
sive, fighting for its life. The new name 
for socialism in England is imertia. All 
the glamor has gone. 

Even the heads of the Civil Service are 
disturbed at the new hostility tu bureau- 
cracy. A dozen of them have recently left 
the Civil Service and entered business 
life. In fact, a committee of postal off- 
cials are now in the United States, study- 
ing the methods of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. They have gone to 
the States business to learn efficiency from 
private enterprise. 

No Efficiency in Government 
SIR ALFRED MOND has come out 
J flat against bureaucracy and he has an 
immense following in Great Britain. He 
says, “I have been 26 years in busines: 
and 6 years in the Government; and ! 
have come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to carry on any sort of industry 
through a Government department.” 

The Sunday Pictorial, with a circula- 
tion of more than 1,000,000, says, “If the 
Post Office were handled by private en- 
terprise and freed from the paralyzing 
effect of the bureaucratic mind, it would 
make enhanced profits and give a much 
better service.” 

The new alignment of forces will be 
business against bureaucracy. Instead of 
government control of business, the aim 


is for business control of government. 
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VII. The Spirit of Pittsburgh 


An Etching by Anton Schutz 
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‘THE WORKSHOP of the World” is the title won 
by Pittsburgh for its enormous output. The etcher’s 
view looks toward the junction of the Monongah 
and the Allegheny rivers where the Ohio is form 
On the point of land in the distance was Fort 
quesne, western outpost of American civilization @ 
century and a half ago 
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William Butterworth, 
new President of the 
National Chamber of 
Commerce 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Butterworth- 
Crusader for Cooperation 


By E. C. HILL 


“WE MUST so conduct ourselves in our 
business dealings that Government won’t 
have to tell us what to do,” says the new 


T IS a practical certainty 

that the sixty-two men 

who touched elbows at the 

guest table of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States at the dinner of its six- 
teenth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington last May made up the 
most interesting and significant collection 
ot twentieth century Americans ever 
brought together. 

They were magnetically interesting be- 
cause of individual achievement, through 
brains, energy and integrity. They were 
tompellingly significant as a group be- 
tase they represented—and to a large 
extent had established—a new ideal in 
business, that prosperity for one depends 
upon prosperity for all. 

They fired imagination, these clean-cut, 
sturdy, alert, well-groomed, middle-aged 
Americans—not because of their dollars, 
their towering fortunes or the tremendous 
nancial power of which they were the 
captains—but because they have been 





president of the National Chamber. “If 
we keep our own house clean, nobody 
will have to clean 
what good teamwork means” 


it for us. 








pioneers, all of them; pioneers of the new 
era of national cooperation; pathfinders 
and trail-blazers; leading business up to 
abolish the last frontier of selfishness and 
sectionalism, of waste and unfair compe- 
tition and narrow special interest. They 
have been, these men, the Daniel Boones, 
the George Rogers Clarks, the Sam Hous- 
tons and the Fremonts of their opportuni- 
ties and their times. 

Romantic Careers a Plenty 
HERE were men there whose life 
stories are as readable as any novel— 

Owen D. Young, who helped Dawes put 
Europe upon its feet; John Hays Ham- 
mond, who rode with Dr. Jameson; Cyrus 


That’s 


H. K. Curtis, the Maine Yankee 
who became America’s greatest 
publisher; John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., builder of lighthouses ot 
medicine and science the world 
over; Gen. James G. Harbord, 
Pershing’s right hand man in the 
World War; Frank B. Noyes, 
head of the greatest of news-gathering 
organizations; Gen. John F. O’Ryan, who 
broke the Hindenburg line; Myron C. 
Taylor, financial head of United States 
Steel; Walter S. Gifford, who has made it 
possible for us to phone to London or to 
Paris as easily as we talk across a city; 
Silas H. Strawn, president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association; Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, militant champion of undeviating 
business honesty, and so many more, al- 
most equ illv celebrated. 

Among them was Butterworth of Mo- 
line, between Noves of the Associated 
Press and Curtis of the Saturday Evening 
Post—William Butterworth, the good 
fighting man, veterarm of fourteen years’ 
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battling for patriotic teamwork; a very 
zealot in the cause. Before this dinner | 
had talked with the man who was to 
be chosen next day as president of the 
National Chamber, and | had gained, | 
think, some little measure of the man’s 
personality and his quiet, solid ability. It 
was no surprise, therefore, to observe the 
regard and affection in which he was held 
by the men to the right and to the left 
of him, and by the two thousand that 
faced him from the banquet floor. This 
article is an attempt to picture Mr. But- 
terworth as I saw him, and to reflect the 
spirit of him as I glimpsed it from time 
to time as we sat in the Chamber or 
walked along the tree-lined streets be- 
tween meetings and conferences. 

I saw him first at the breakfast of the 
staff of this magazine, on the opening day 
of the sixteenth annual meeting. The 
managing editor of Nation’s BusiNess 
was pointing out this man and that in the 
general process of orienting the stranger 
within the gates, and across the breakfast 
room he indicated the square and solid 
figure of the man from Moline. 

“There’s a man,” he said, “that I would 
like to have you meet and talk to—Wil- 
liam Butterworth, vice president of our 
North Central Division, ten Mississippi 
Valley states. Great man for cooperation 
and teamwork in business. You'll find him 
interesting, I think.” 


Notables of Chamber 


HE breakfast—lively talks spacing 

our grapefruit, eggs and coffee—ended 
with the guests dispersing into groups, the 
natural magnetism of congeniality, and 
presently I found myself in one of these 
groups of which Mr. Butterworth was the 
center. Around him were Lewis E. Pier- 
son, the New York banker, soon to retire 
from the presidency of the Chamber, giv- 
ing way, it was to develop to this same 
Butterworth; Richard F. Grant, of the 
M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland, a 
figure to compel any eye; John W. 
O'Leary of the Chicago Trust Company, 
tall and slim and restless with energy. 

At the axis of this group, I saw Mr. 
Butterworth, a gentleman who was carry- 
ing some sixty years of life with a kind of 
resolute and buoyant vitality; obviously 
a gentleman who had lived temperately 
and sanely, and a good deal, it would seem, 
in the out-of-doors. His build is rather 
stocky; broad, thick shoulders, with torso 
and legs to match, and his height is about 
five feet, ten inches. 

He weighs, perhaps, 185 pounds. He 
has plenty of hair left upon a head which 
demands a seven and a half hat. His com- 
plexion is the bronze of one who has spent 
a lot of time in the sun—in his case, get- 
ting around among the farmers and busi- 
ness men of the ten states he represented 
for the Chamber. 

His eyes are a deep blue, with an ex- 
pression both penetrating and kindly— 
the eyes of a close observer and a philoso- 
pher; the eyes of a patient and tolerant 
man who knows that causes are not won 
in a day. A good chunk of a nose and a 
close-clipped graying moustache further 
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identify this full, swarthy and amiable 
face; the face of a man who inspires im- 
mediate confidence and liking—a desire 
to know him better. This, at any rate, 
was the impression he made upon me 
even before I had talked with him and 
sought to analyze the qualities of his mind. 

The group around him melted away as 
one after another of his friends and fel- 
low-workers hastened away upon their 
various affairs, and it came my time to 
shake hands with him. 


Views on Cooperation 


“] KNOW that you are pressed for time, 
Mr. Butterworth, but I would like to 

talk to you a little on the part of NaTION’s 
SUSINESS—to get your ideas, in your own 

words, of why business men everywhere 
in America, little towns and big cities, 
should join their chambers of commerce 


and the National Chamber. They tel 
me that you have interested more busines 
men toward a national viewpoint 
almost any other officer of the Chamber 
How do you get at them? What do you 
say to them?” 

The man from Moline gave meg direct 
gaze from those searching blue eyes, then 
replied in the slow but easily flowing 
speech which is characteristic of him 

“If you think I can tell you anythi 
worth while,” he said, “why, I] say it 
right now. There’s no time better than 
the present. That’s the way to get things 
done, isn’t it?” 

So we sat down, a little out of the sy 
of things, while Mr. Butterworth talked— 
easily, unhurriedly. Because I asked him 
about it, he told me of his origin and early 
life. He was born in Maineville, a smal 
town of less than 300 people in Warren 




















HAT PRESIDENT 


George V. MacKinnon, 
after 28 years with the 
John B. Stetson Com- 


chasing agent and 
worked his way up to 
the top 

















CABLE EXPANSION 


On the fiftieth anniver- Wallace 





REJUVENATOR 
Hiram S&S. 


dustrial 
was asked to report on 


where he followed his 
own ideas and rejuve- 
nated the organization 





HEADS COLGATES 


E. McCaw’s 
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‘Business Men You Have Read Abou 











MOTOR MERGER 


The Chrysler Motor 
Corporation has ab- 
sorbed the properties 


Brown, in- 
consultant, 


pany, of Philadelphia, the United States of Dodge Brothers, Inc., 
has been elected its Leather Corp. His re- forming the third larg- 
president. He began as port led to his appoint- est company in the 
an assistant to the pur- ment as president automobile _ industry. 


Walter P. Chrysler is 
chairman of the board 
of the organization 














ANOTHER CHAIN 
Alexander N. McFad- 





sary of the All-Amer- 
ica Cables, Inc., John 
L. Merrill, president, of 
New York, announced 
that the company will 
maintain its vigorous 
expansion policy. He 
started 44 years ago as 
an office boy 


election as vice presi- 
dent, director and man- 
ager of Colgate & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, 
broke a precedent. For 
122 years only Colgates 
have managed their 
perfume, dentifrice and 
soap company 


yen has become general 
manager of Schulte 
United Retail Stores 
after serving nine years 
with Kresge and four 
years with the Metro- 
politan Chain Stores. 


Stores will be opened 


in 40 cities 
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County, Ohio, where his father, Benja- 
min Butterworth, a well-known man in his 
day—the day of Benjamin Harrison and 
Grover Cleveland and James G. Blaine 
and Daniel Voorhees — represented in 
Congress the First District ot Ohio, the 
district now represented by Speaker 
Longworth. William Butterworth went 
tg school out there as a small boy, by the 
yellow Ohio. One of his younger brothers 
«as Frank Butterworth, who later became 
a great football hero at Yale. Good fight- 
ing stock, the Butterworths. 


Early Life in Washington 
HE family moved to Washington, D. 
C., in 1882, and William Butterworth 
went to the Washington High School, from 
which he was graduated in 1885. His 
home was in Le Droit Park, at 407 T 
Street. He took his degree at Lehigh 


University and then went to Paris in a 
Government job during the Exposition of 
1889, and afterward served as secretary 
to W. E. Simonds, Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. That was back in 1891 and 1892. 

Mr. Butterworth was admitted to the 
Illinois bar in 1892 and the same year 
moved to Moline in that state, where he 
went into the great farming implement 
factory of Deere & Company as assistant 
to the buyer. Five years later he was its 
treasurer, and in 1907 succeeded Charles 
H. Deere as President, an office he has 
held ever since. 

“Before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was organized in 1912, 
I saw the possibilities of cooperation 
among business men,” said Mr. Butter- 
worth. “It seemed to me, as far back as 
twenty years ago, that the great thing for 
business men was to get together to talk 
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In the Passing News of the Month 























BANK POLICY 
J. J. Pulleyn is presi- 
dent of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings 
Bank, Manhattan, 
which now pays full 
interest for every day 
savings are on deposit. 
The bank found small 
accounts profitable in 
77 years of business 











MILLION APIECE 
B. H. Kroger, of Cin- 
cinnati, retired from 
active control of the 
Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ery Company, a large 
chain, and gave each of 
his six children a mil- 
lion dollars to give 
them experience in 

handling money 


SILK COMMITTEE 


Two months in Japan 
to work with the Jap- 
anese Raw Silk Asso- 
ciation to develop an 
international system of 
raw silk classification 
is the schedule of the 
Silk Association group 
headed by W. C. Che- 
ney, of Cheney Brothers 





PROMOTES COTTON 


A prize of $500 will 
be given by the Cotton 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Georgia for the 
most practical new uses 
for cotton suggestec 
during the next year. 
Cason J. Callaway of 
La Grange, heads the 
New Uses Committee 


INDUSTRIAL HEAD 


Loyall A. Osborne, 
president of Westing- 
house Electric Interna- 
tional Company was 
made chairman of the 
National Industrial 
Conference Board for 
the next year. He is 
prominent in technical 
and educational fields 

















SUPER SALES FORCE 


W. B. Munroe is presi- 
dent of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 
which bought a carload 
of padlocks. This is a 
world’s record in the 
padlock industry and 
is a result of a month’s 
sales campaign 
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things over. There was so much ignorant, 
unfair competition. Manufacturers and 
merchants were simply cutting their own 
throats by trying to knife each other. And 
the whole thing was doing immense harm 
to the country as a whole. 

“Take our business, the manufacture ot 
farm equipment. The traveling man 
would come in and report to his company, 
‘Your competitors are doing this and 
that.’ 

“In those days we didn’t know any bet- 
ter than to try to go our competitors one 
better. The competition was very se- 
vere, and a lot of bad practices and tricki- 
ness had got into the business. Things 
sort of went on until the manufacturers in 
the implement and vehicle business were 
persuaded to get together to stop bush- 
whacking and knifing in the back, and to 
try to evolve a better code and a better 
understanding of the country we all lived 
in. It was a real good start and the be- 
ginning of a new era. The National Im- 
plement and Vehicle Association, now 
known as the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers of the 
United States was formed. 

“Our getting together stopped a lot of 
bad business. Things became open and 
above board and guerrilla warfare came 
to an end. Common problems were 
worked out, not only to the gain of the in- 
dividual but to the gain of the whole com- 
munity, and that is the big thing for all of 
us to consider. That’s the thing the Na- 
tional Chamber has in mind first, last and 
all the time. We are interested in patriot- 
ism before profits. 


New Attitude Toward Business 


“7 AM an enthusiast about the accom- 

plishments of the National Chamber 
and the principles those accomplishments 
have been built upon, because I’m one of 
the men who have seen every step of the 
change. 

“Look at the changed view of the public 
toward business. You know how business 
used to be regarded in Washington, in 
Congress and generally. When business 
men came down here to get something 
done, we just about escaped arrest as sus- 
pected pirates. There were members of 
Congress who were actually afraid to be 
seen talking to a business man. They as- 
sumed that he was here for some selfish 
purpose, to put something over. Some- 
times they were right, in those days. No 
matter how obviously good the thing was 
we wanted done they called us lobbyists, 
and a lobbyist was ranked just about on a 
par with a housebreaker. 

“But fifteen years have brought about 
a wonderful change in the attitude oi 
Congress and of the public. 

“The Chamber has kept patiently and 
resolutely at work on this problem and 
that, overcoming ignorance and prejudice 
and bad precedent, and contributing to so 
many big improvements in national legis- 
lation that they just had to see that what 
business was after was the good of the 
whole. 

“People not in business had wondered 
for a long time what was going on in the 
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confusing welter of business changes— 
tangles and squabbles here, there and 
everywhere. Finally they began to see 
that there was a force at work which 
was really trying to bring order out of the 
confusion, trying to get American team- 
work. They began to see for themselves 
that there was a set of men in Amer- 
ica who were really working on the job, 
giving their own time and money to it. 
These men made up the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Con- 
gress saw after awhile that when we came 
down here it was not to try to grab a few 
extra dollars but to try to do something 
to help our country, the whole country. 
“It’s made a great difference in the re- 
lations between our Government and the 
Chamber. We cooperate and work sym- 
pathetically nowadays. Of course busi- 
ness has its differences with the Govern- 
ment—sharp ones—but everybody recog- 
nizes now that these are the sincere dif- 
ferences between honest men. Nowadays 
the departments of Government call on 
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us for information, and we call on the 
departments. We exchange facts, figures 
and ideas. Good comes out of it. The 
whole stature of the business man has 
grown. When I was a boy, the business 
man was not on a level with the profes- 
sional man at all. But the business man 
has grown. Communities appreciate him. 
Legislation consults him. The impression 
has spread that he is honest and patriotic. 


Bigger and Better Ethics 


** ALL of this has been brought about, in 

large part, by the work and example 
of the National Chamber, working in be- 
half of the million business men that the 
Chamber represents throughout this big 
country. These men have contributed to 
the introduction into the law of theland of 
some mighty big and fine improvements, 
but acting through the Chamber the big- 
gest they have done is to raise the stand- 
ard of business ethics and to demand that 
every business man hew to the line of fair 
dealing. I don’t know of any finer ex- 


pression of that standard than ig ep, 
tained in what I might call the Bible of 
the Chamber—the “Principles of Bus. 
ness Conduct’”—and not a word of it is 
meant to be taken idly. 

“We have got to go ahead and so con- 
duct ourselves in our business deal; 
that Government won’t have to telj Us 
what to do. If we keep our own house 
clean, nobody will have to clean it for ys 
That’s what good teamwork means, 

“How do men become interested ip 
joining the Chamber? Well, it’s simple 
enough. I have been through the mij 
and can talk pretty convincingly for that 
reason, I suppose. The actions of the 
Chamber are taken by its membership, 
not by its board of directors or staf. 
They are fair and public. Business mep 
recognize that they have a chance to help 
the whole business structure of the coun. 
try, and to do a man’s part to make it 
better country to live in. The effect is 
to show that a man who holds aloof js 

(Continued on page 80) 








Organized Business in Action 


A brief survey of what the National Chamber has been doing 


N old-time Kansas friend, on his 

way from Hutchinson to New 

York, dropped in on me the 

other day. After the usual gos- 

sip of then and now, he squared away in 
his chair and said: 

“What’s this all about, anyway? 1 
mean the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. I’m reading more and 
more about it in the home papers. Our 
local chamber of commerce—and I belong 
—is a member. What are you doing? 
What's the big idea, anyway?” 

“Well,” I answered, “first of all, the 
Chamber has just closed one of its biggest 
vears. The outgoing administration, Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, President, and Judge 
Edwin B. Parker did a great job in actual 
accomplishment and in advancing the 
Chamber’s cause.” 

“Yes, I know,” said my friend, “but 
what is it all about ? What’s the big idea?” 

“A proper question,” I replied, “wheth- 
er you're a member or not. But this fine 
building you're in is not the real National 
Chamber. It’s out there in Hutchirson, 
in Duluth, in Shreveport, Boston and 
Jacksonville.” 

“I don’t get you,” he responded. “How 
eome ?” 

“There are many national organiza- 
tions,” I answered, “representing this and 
that group, and many doing it well, but 
the National Chamber is different from 
all others in this: its staff and officers have 
no power or authority except that given 
them by Hutchinson, Duluth and so on 
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—some 1,600 chambers and trade associa- 
tions. 

“Nothing goes out from this building 
until you and your 800,000 fellow business 
men have ordered it. We derive our 
strength—and our weakness—from you, 
not only geographically as I've indicated, 
but industrially as well, you representing 
tanner and canner and baker and steel- 
maker, every business from oil and coal 
and forests, by way of rail and steamer 
and truck, to manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer, not overlooking insurance and 
finance. 

“The real National Chamber is not in 
Washington, it is at the grass-roots and 
cross-roads of the nation.” 

“You make it clear,” my visitor replied. 
“You haven’t forgotten the Kansas lan- 
guage. But tell me what the Chamber 
does. What, for example, have you done 
the past year?” 

“If you will keep in mind,” I cautioned 
him, “that the program of the past year 
was not the staff’s program, not the pro- 
gram of the president of the Chamber or 
the directors, I'll try to tell you briefly. 


Program of Business 


« 


‘A YEAR ago, you and your business 

associates instructed the officials of 
the National Chamber in the interests of 
prosperity—and that means the prosper- 
ity of everybody, labor, farmer and pro- 
fessional man—to get from American 
business its best thought and to present 
the findings to the public, on such ques- 


tions of economic importance as these: 

“A scientific tax revision, moving from 
a war program to one of peace time. 

“What is necessary to prevent another 
Mississippi flood with its attendant eco- 
nomic upheavals? 

“Shall the government go into another 
expensive program of ship building and 
stay in the overseas shipping business or 
shall we encourage private enterprise to 
take over the building, owning and oper- 
ating of ships and shipping lines? 

“What about postal rates? 

“Tsn’t it time to do something about the 
alien property the government seques 
tered during the war? How and what? 

“What’s to be done to find out the real 
truth about forestry? 

“Shall we go on toward the completion 
of our national highway program? 

“Shall the government go actively into 
the business of making and selling ferti- 
lizers? And power? 

“What about consolidating our rail- 
ways in the interests of economy and sery- 
ice? And our parcel post relations with 
our good neighbor, Cuba? And uniform 
ocean bills of lading? 

“And over and above these spetili 
things, shall the government not keep ott 
of all those activities which private mr 
tiative can properly and fully and sue 
cessfully perform. And _ shouldn't the 
government treat with its fiscal affairs 
business does—on a budgetary basis? 

“These were our marching orders. They 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Quality 


Reaches the Farm 
By WALTER BURR 


Professor of Sociology, Kansas State 


Agricultural College 










URAL Kansas is be- 


coming urbanized. In ~s 


the last fifteen years 

the farm people of 
the state have been capturing 
for themselves those advan- 
tages formerly procured and 
retained only by city folk. The 
quality market has reached the 
farm. 

City dwellers who ridiculed the people 
from the short grass country because they 
showed evidences of the lack of certain 
kinds of equipment and behavior that 
made in a general way for urbanity did 
hot understand the economics or the psy- 
chology of the situation. They were 
guilty of short-sightedness, while the 
farm people were possessed of long-sight- 

ess, 

Social intercourse and the material 
comforts and conveniences are desirable 
to all people. The former fell naturally 
to the lot of the city people, because they 
Were crowded close together. They se- 
cured the latter partly for the same rea- 
son, since group living demanded them 
and at the same time made them more 
Possible of attainment. Then, too, since 
money came more regularly into the 
hands of the city people, there was the 


Illustrations by Russell Patterson 
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The farmer is no longer isolated. 
half cars to every farm family. 
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We have an average of one and one- 
Some farmers have two or three cars. 


The pioneer time of sod houses and prairie-dog villages has passed 


tendency for it to be expended more reg- 
ularly for the things desired to give im- 
mediate satisfaction. All of this made 
for those characteristics that developed 
a type of social culture typical of city 
people. 

The pioneer farmer was under the ne- 
cessity of developing an estate as*the ba- 
sis of future earnings. Under present 
conditions that estate averages a valua- 
tion of perhaps $25,000. Of all those 
who leave estates as legacies in America, 
only the upper fifth reach so high a mark. 
Therefore it was expecting the farmer to 
perform a herculean task to take his 
place among that upper fifth. 

To buy and pay for a farm, including 
his dwelling house and home equipment, 
plus his plant for business activities, re- 
quired that he conserve his income to put 
back into his capital fund. He therefore 


was under the necessity of foregoing the 
means of social relationships and the ma- 
terial luxuries gained by city people. 

The pioneer time has passed. It may 
take the East a long time to learn that 
fact with regard to a state like Kansas 
Perhaps the “wild-west” fiction and 
movies of the time cause the conviction 
to linger that Wild Bill Hickoeks and 
Sockless Jerries roam the plains states; 
and that Indians and cow boys, sod houses 
and prairie-dog villages, are still western 
characteristics. 

Living close together is not the only 
way of conquering isolation. In 1913, 
over on the Vermillion River, I rode 
horseback into a farmer’s yard. The 
early Spring had been exceedingly wet, 
and the roads were almost impassably 
muddy. The man who aceosted me was 
of the type who boasted that he had 
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lived there since the early day, and had 
never been outside his county. 

“Quite a wet spell,” I volunteered. 

“Yes,” he answered; “but we're going 
to have the worst drought this state has 
ever seen.” 

“How do you figure that out?” I asked. 

He replied, “National Democratic ad- 
ministration. Never knew it to fail. It 
always fetches a drought.” 

Sure enough, 1913 proved to be a se- 
rious dry year in that area. In the fall 
I called on him again, and he solemnly 
referred to the fact that his prophecy 
had come true. The next time I saw 
him was in 1916 in a distant city. He 
hailed me proudly, and explained that he 
was taking the family in the car on a 
touring trip to the Pacific coast and back. 
The year before they had toured to the 
Atlantic. He was not the same man, 
and the members of his family were en- 
tirely different, too. 


Farmers Mounted—on Autos 


] ” ANSAS farm folk are on wheels—and 
\ it has all happened im the last few 
vears. Ona low estimate, we have an av- 
erage of one-and-a-half cars to every farm 
family. This means that some farmers 
have two or three cars. When you put 
800,000 people into more than 200,000 
cars, and start out over the farm area and 
into adjoining states, you can scarcely say 
after that, that they are “isolated.” And 
this has happened in Kansas. 

This is being written just at the close 
of our annual farm and home week. The 
roads were slippery at the beginning of 
the week, and the attendance was light— 
but the latter half of the week gave typ- 
ical spring weather, and suddenly nearly 
a thousand farm people appeared. They 
came from every section of the state, 
some from a distance of two hundred 
miles or more, in their own automobiles. 

The same experience could be dupli- 
cated in any mid-western state. Each 
farmer has become his own engineer. His 
vehicle carries its own power, and he takes 
his family about over the state at his own 
will. Incidentally, he forms a new pur- 
chasing public for automobiles, parts, gas, 
oil—and all the other fixin’s that go with 
motoring. Better than all, he and his 
family are cosmopolitan—more so than 
the average city family. 

“There’s a new community house in a 
town fifty miles north of us,” said a 
farmer from Ford County last week, “and 
my family and I often drive up there to 
attend some of their interesting affairs. 
We frequently meet and get acquainted 
with folks from fifty miles in the other 
direction.” This may give rise to the 
questions: “What has become of the iso- 
lated farmer?’”—and “How big is the 
modern rural community?” 

Then there is the motor bus. It has 
taken the place of the prairie schooner 
and the stage coach. It is an introduc- 
tion of the last ten years in Kansas; yet 
see how it has already revolutionized the 
life of the state and bound rural and 
urban people together into one great 
community! Although so new a venture, 
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it has developed 44 separate routes. The 
buses make more than 350 separate cities 
and towns, and traverse thousands of 
miles of country roads. 

If four or five thousand miles of elec- 
tric lines or railways had been built in 
Kansas in the last ten years, much would 
have been written about the unprecedent- 
ed phenomenon. But these bus lines have 
developed so naturally and to meet such 
a rapidly but quietly growing demand 
that even the people living in the state 
scarcely grasp the social and economic 
significance of this new means of trans- 
portation. 

When a public service vehicle, with 

































































Eight yearsago there 
were no radio sets in 
Kansas farm homes. 
Now it is estimated 
thatthere are 62,000! 





ample accommodations for travel, and of. 
fering low rates, makes regular daily trips 
over the country roads, stopping whereyer 
passengers wish to enter or alight—then 
most of the advantages of the railroad 
town have come directly to the door of 
the farm family. One riding on ANY One 
of these lines, is impressed that country 
people are making use of this new type 
of passenger coach, to go shopping in g 
near-by city, to go on a visit to friends 
and even for the young folk to go in ts 
high school or college. 

Now that the people in the smalle 
cities are discarding their street cars 
the country people have acquired road 
cars. No longer does a member of the 
family have to wait until the carriage js 
going to town, as in the old days, or until 
father or older brother is ready to drive 
the “car” in, as in more recent times, The 
bus serves the purpose, and brings the 
transportation situation for country peo- 
ple “right up to now.” 

Isolation? Eight years ago there were 
no radio receiving sets in Kansas farm 
homes. Now it is estimated that there 
are 62,000! Incidentally this represents 
an investment of about six million do- 
lars; and the number of sets is constantly 
increasing. There are still about 90,00 
farm homes to be supplied with them. 

New York City, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Des Moines—or what will you have? 
These are all brought into the farm home 
according to choice. Nor is the cost of 
installation and upkeep considered other 
than an investment; for along with these 
long distance programs come the market 
reports and the weather prognostications, 
putting the farmer in touch with those 
forces that have most to do with profits 
in his business. 


Education via Radio 


~\ CIENTIFIC education that is right up 
to the minute also comes in daily over 
the radio from his agricultural college, 
which pioneered in conducting “the college 
of the air.” Sam Pickard, now a member 
of the Federal Radio Commission, ini- 
tiated this service when he was on the eol- 
lege staff, Kansas being the first state to 
conduct such an extension work, and set- 
ting the example for the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Recently a careful survey was made 
to ascertain to what extent farm people 
in the state listen to agricultural lectures 
over the radio. Two thousand three hur- 
dred eighty-four farm homes having radio 
sets were investigated. Of these 1662 te 
ported that members of the family lis 
tened to these lectures as often as twite 
a week, and 662 reported that they lis 
tened regularly every day. It is safe 
say that there cannot be found any other 
type of business people in the state who 
make the same sort of constant and prat 
tical use of the radio as is made by these 
farm people. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
city has been the predominance of mamir 
facturing through the use of power m& 
chinery. Large units of capital are need- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Friend of kings, states- 
men, financiers, novelists, 
scientists, adventurers, 
John Hays Hammond has 
on his study walls auto- 
graphed pictures of hun- 
dreds of the most inter- 
esting persons ofa whole 
romantic generation 


Outstanding Men I’ve Met 


By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


IX or seven hundred 

autographed photo- 

graphs look down 

from the walls of the study of 
John Hays Hammond in his Tudor man- 
sion on the brink of Rock Creek Park in 
Washington. They are pictures of friends 
he has met in the course of a life that has 
been so eventful as to stand almost alone 
even in this era of vital human accomplish- 
ment. 

They are friends with whom he has 
worked and played in a business career 
that has led him well about the world. 
Naturally they have been the active 
forees of this generation. To sit with 
him there in his study to point to one 
and another of these personages and to 
listen to his stories of personal contact 
with them is like going on a personally 
conducted tour through the events of a 
generation. 

“The gentleman with the bushy mus- 
tache and the flashy clothes,” John Hays 
Hammond might be saying, “is Barney 
Barnato. He is one of the most remark- 
able men in my picture gallery. He was a 
little Whitechapel Jew of genial and ven- 
turesome disposition who, at the age of 
18, had gone to Kimberley, where the dia- 
monds come from, with 60 boxes of cigars. 


As told to William A. Du Puy 


He had sold these cigars at a handsome 
profit and become a kopje-waller, a pur- 
chaser of diamonds in the rough at the 
mouth of the mine. 

“Fifteen years later he and Cecil 
Rhodes, then owners respectively of the 
Kimberley and the De Beers diamond 
mines, the richest ever known, after many 
a battle of wits and after a protracted 
war, joined forces, forming the diamond 
trust—incidentally the first of the trusts 
—which was to bring stability to this ro- 
mantic industry. 


A Bucket of Diamonds 
“<t HAVE always wanted,’ Rhodes told 


Barnato in the course of the negotia- 
tions, ‘to see a bucket full of diamonds.’ 
Thereupon the latter gentleman, his van- 
ity flattered, poured his accumulated 
stones together in one receptacle and 
brought them out. The great Englishman 
sat and combed its depths thoughtfully 
with his fingers. Later Barnato found 
that he was out of the market for some 
weeks while his diamonds were being re- 
assorted and that Rhodes was skilfully 
taking advantage of that fact. 


“It was five years after 
this that I went to London 
to see Barnato, who offered 

me a three-year contract to introduce 
American gold mining methods in South 
Africa. Instead I signed for six months, 
at the end of which time | quit because 
Barnato had so many irons in the fire 
and, incidentally, was so occupied with 
the joys of life that he gave me no oppor- 
tunity to develop the projects I recom- 
mended. Our contract was terminated 
and I went with Rhodes. 

“But Barney Barnato and I remained 
friends. When I was in jail sentenced to 
death as an incident of the Jameson raid 
he vowed that he would not leave Johan- 
nesburg until I was free and there he 
stuck, exerting influence in my behalf in 
his own peculiar way. One day he met 
on the street Judge Gregorowski, ‘the 
hanging Judge,’ who had tried us, and 
roundly upbraided him. 

“‘You are no gentleman,’ the Judge 
told him. 

“‘And you are no judge,’ Barney re- 
torted. 

“One of the most spectacular ventures 
of Barnato’s career occurred in the late 
nineties. He created the Barnato. Bank 
as a holding company for his invest- 
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I saw much of Sergius Witte. He was 
the one man who might have saved 
Russia in the crisis 


ments. It became involved and it looked 
as if the crash were coming. Barnato 
started for England. So upset was he 
that special precautions were taken that 
he be not given an opportunity to d 
himself harm. 

“When his ship was a day out of Ma- 
deira, Barnato was walking the deck with 
his arm locked in that of Solly Joel, his 
nephew. He asked the time of day in a 
casual sort of way. To reach his watch 





George Hearst, the owner of the 
world’s largest gold mine, pooh- 
poohed college engineers 
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Joel relaxed his grip on his uncle’s 
arm. Barnato plunged over the rail 
into the ocean and was drowned. 
When the ship reached Madeira dis- 
patches were received showing that 
the market had changed and his ven- 
tures were safe. So sound were they 
in fact that Barnato Brothers today 
represent one of the biggest of Eng- 
lish fortunes. 

“My picture gallery,” Mr. Ham- 
mond observed, “goes back as far as 
George Hearst, handsome, hulking 
California pioneer. When I got back 





““T would like to tell vou something jy 
confidence, Mr. Hearst,’ I ventured, 4 
would not have it get to my father for 
the world. It would break his heart 
This, however, is the fact. I did notleam 
a darn thing at Freiberg.’ 


One-Man Laboratory 


“FTXHAT made it different. He Lave me 

a job in his assay office. I musi re. 
port on the samples that were sent jn from 
various mines. I must do my work under 
lock and key all by myself so there would 
be no chance that the samples could be 


Barney Barnato, genial and venturesome, started business 


with Go boxes of cigars. 


Later he owned a bucketful 


of diamonds which he unwisely set before Cecil Rhodes 


in 1879 from Freiberg, Germany, 
where I had spent three years in the 
Royal School of Mines, I asked him 
fora job, Freiberg then had the rep- 
utation of having the best school of 
mines in the world. Hearst and his 
vere operating the Ana- 
conda, the Homestake, the Ontario, 
and other great mines. They seemed 
my one best chance. Hearst was a 
friend of my father, and even knew 
me well enough to call me ‘Jack.’ 
“He would not give me a job. 1 
pressed him for his reasons. He said 
L was too full of Freiberg theories. I 
had too many long names for little 
rocks. He was not interested in col- 
lege men with fancy educations, but 
practical miners who could get gold 


associates 


out of the ground. 


salted’ and made to appear richer than 
they were. I had to build my own fires, 
crush my own rock, complete the assays 
all by myself. There were so many sall- 
ples that it was necessary that I go te 
work at 7:30 in the morning and some- 
times work until 10 at night. 

“After six months of this I went back 
to Mr. Hearst, told him I was afraid I 
had been forgotten, asked him for a bet- 
ter job. He said he knew all about the 
work I had been doing and that he was 
ready to put me in charge of the Home- 
stake mill at Deadwood, then the largest 
gold mill in the world 

“T was delighted but that same day ! 
got an offer to go with the United States 
Geological Survey as a special expert @ 
examine all the gold mines in Califorma 
and compile statistics for the Census then 
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being taken. I begged off from Mr. 
Hearst who agreed that this latter expe- 
rience would be of great value to me—at 
government expense. 

“Some years after that I met him at 
the Hoffman House in New York. He 
asked me how I was getting along. I 
said that I was doing quite well, that I 
had as yet made no mistakes. 

“But have you made any successes?’ 
he questioned. ‘If you accumulate a few 
guecesses you can freely make mistakes 
and be forgiven them.’ 

“Lord Rothschild of England, with the 


and have been amused to find that 
he was often visited by a bookie 
along about lunch time. He always 
laid a few wagers on the races. The 
matter of the odds caused much 
contention. He quarreled endlessly 
trying to hammer the bookie down. 
Sometimes the laying of the wagers 
would take an hour. It was to him 
what a game of tennis would have 
been to another Englishman. It 
was his sport. 

“Whenever I went to luncheon, 
as I often did, in St. Swithins Lane 





Cecil Rhodes, owner of the Kimberley diamond field, 
was a shrewd business rival of Barney Barnato, but 
after a battle of wits he and Barnato joined forces 


fringe of white whiskers, was a very prop- 
er representative of a house of financiers 
that survived through the generations 
and had representatives in many coun- 
tmes in Europe. I met him as far back 
as 1892 when I first went to England, and 
he became important to us at the time 
we were developing deep-level mining in 
the Rand and required much financing. 


Played Ponies for Hobby 
‘T REMEMBER well coming up from 


South Africa on one occasion and find- 
Ing that he was preparing to sell all his 
holdings, I was fearful of the effect his do- 
Ing so.-might have on our position in the 
market and talked him out of it. He held 
the shares and made much money by do- 
ing so. 

“I have been in his office many times 


with Lord Rothschild and his asso- 
ciates I learned to know what to 
expect. The old financier had an 
inordinate curiosity about the size 
of American fortunes. When we 
had got comfortably along with the 
meal he always commanded the at- 
tention of the others present and 
began questioning me as to the rel- 
ative sizes of American fortunes. 
“He would begin with one of our 
lesser financiers, one who was worth 
a mere fifty or a hundred millions. 
How much was this man worth? he 
would ask. I would name a figure 
at which he would shrug apprecia- 
tively. Then he would ask the 
wealth of some more prominent fig- 
ure. I might guess that the second 
man was worth $200,000,000. He 
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Thomas A. Edison worked on the 
problem of extracting gold from ore 
but ran into difficulties 


would accept the figure more expansively. 

“Finally he would arrive at John D. 
tockefeller. How much was he worth. 
I would consider carefully, give an esti- 
mate in a manner indicating great con- 
servatism. I would say that Mr. Rocke- 
feller might be worth $500,000,000. He 
would press me. Was the oil man not 
worth more than that. I would admit 
that he might be worth $750,000,000. 
Being still further pressed, I would further 

(Continued on page 100) 





Lord Rothschild bet on the races, 
and had an inordinate curiosity about 
the size of American fortunes 
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Congress—A Look Back and 
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Ca 


By FRED DEW. SHELTON 


HEN the first ses- 

sion of the Seven- 

tieth Congress ad- 

journed on May 
29, 1928, = record of achievement 
had been rolled up that was equal 
if not greater than that of any ses- 
sion in several years. That result 
was really a surprise. As late as 
three months ago it appeared to ex- 
perienced Washington observers 
that politics, turmoil and the quest 
for scandal and party issues would 
thwart enactment of the most im- 
portant bills. As the end of the 
term approached, however, the long 
years of agitation, committee work, 
and study bore fruit. Resistance 
broke down and we have now on 
the statute books new provisions 
which will mean much for the eco- 
nomic future of America. 


A New Revenue Act 


We have the Revenue Act of 1928. 
It will please taxpayers as far as it 
Those who have worked for 
equalization of corporation tax 
rates in relation to normal rates o1 
individuals and partnerships will 
find solace in the 1% per cent cut 
but will begin now working for fur- 
ther reductions to at least 10 per 
cent. 

The repeal of the 3 per cent auto- 
mobile sales tax marks virtually the 
end of war-time excise taxes on par- 
ticular businesses. The estate tax 
is retained and promises to remail 
until states see fit to claim this field 
as their exclusive own. 

Dire anxiety over threatened enact- 
ment of retroactive provisions, publicity 
for tax returns, and prohibition of affili- 
ated returns was allayed as these propo- 
sals were thrown out in the course of final 
action on the bill. 


Aid for the Merchant Marine 


Passage of the Jones-White merchant 
marine bill brings the prospect of the 
government's withdrawal from the ship- 
ping business. At one time it looked as 
if the original Jones government operation 
bill might go through. The House, how- 
ever, brought forth constructive proposals 
for aid to private operators and the bill 


roes. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


SENATOR REED SMOOT of Utah, who 
classes himself as banker and woolen manu- 
facturer in the Congressional Directory, has 
served in the United States Senate since 
March 5, 1903. 

He is the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance which deals with reve- 
nue bills in the Senate. Although the Sen- 
ate may not introduce revenue bills, it may 
amend to the extent of rewriting all except 
the “Be it enacted” clause heading the bill 








as enacted already has produced results 
which indicate a revival of shipping under 
private enterprise. The main features of 
the act are loans for ship construction at 
government rates of interest, more liberal 
compensation for carriage of ocean mail, 
naval reserve pay for ship officers, and 
authority for sale of government ships by 
a 5 out of 7 vote of the Shipping Board. 
All in all the Jones-White act is the 
most important event in American mer- 
chant marine since the World War. 


Revision of Postal Rates 


have 


tr > 
strue- 


For years recurring obstacles 
blocked revision of the postal rate 
I 


ture which has proved uneconomie 
in many respects from the view 
point of the Post Office 

ment and mail users. At the ¢lose 
of this session, however, the Griest- 
Moses bill became law. It reached 
rates all down the line and fixed 
second-class rates at a point be. 
tween the 1920 and 1921 rates, 


Mississippi Flood Control 


Just a year after the most disas- 
trous flood in the history of the 
Mississippi River, Congress passed 
the Jones-Reid flood control bill, It 
acknowledges this problem as a na- 
tional one, relieves the flood area 
states from further contributions 
to the main expense of flood control 
works, and promises to end the pe- 
riodic menace of overflows of our 
greatest river. 

New barge line services on the 
Mississippi have been authorized 
by passage of the bill to give $10- 
000,000 more capital to the govern- 
ment owned and operated Inland 
Waterways Corporation. Ultimate 
transfer of the business to private 
operators is contemplated by the 
bill, but the belief prevails that 
many years will elapse before the 
government is ready to call its ex 
periment completed. 


Other Bills Passed 


Enactment of the bill to return 
some $250,000,000 of property of 
alien citizens sequestered by our 
government during the World War 
marks the settlement of one of the 
most important remaining problems whieh 
grew out of the war. 

This matter had been “hanging fire” im 
Congress for years. 

The federal highway building program 
has been extended through the fiseal years 
of 1930 and 1931 

There will be available to states $82- 
500,000 for each of these years for road 
building purposes. 

Various forest research activities of the 
federal government will be coordinat 
and given statutory authorization 
some additional funds through the Me 
Sweeney-MeNary bill which became law 
Lumber and forestry interests Mave 
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Serving Big Fleet Owners 
Everywhere! 


For many reasons Chevrolet is 
winning a constantly increasing 
preference among,big fleet own- 
ers. First in importance is Chev- 
rolet’s outstanding economy of 
ownership and operation—result- 
ing in the world’s lowest ton-mile 
cost for every line of business. 
The amazing performance of the 
Chevrolet valve-in-head motor... 
the ability to stay on the job for 
month after month with the 


minimum service requirements 
...and the smart, impressive ap- 
pearance that typifies a progres- 
sive business organization— 


—all these have been of the ut- 
most significance in Chevrolet's 
consistent march to first place in 
the commercial car industry. 


Whether you use one or a hun- 
dred cars or trucks in your busi- 
ness—see your Chevrolet dealer 


today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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worked toward this end for several years. 

Also, Congress authorized a new 10-year 
program of reforestation in cooperation 
with the states under the provisions of 
the Clarke-MeNary forestry act of 1924. 

In the catalog of other accomplishments 
of Congress we should add the following: 

Increased salaries for government 
workers throughout the entire classified 
civil service list. 

Started investigation of chain store 
systems and their methods. 

Workmen’s compensation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with provision for in- 
surance through private companies. 

Extension of the life of the Federal 
Radio Commission for one year with 
modified powers. 


Bills That Failed 


The record of bills that failed in many 
respects is nearly as significant as the 
record of completed legislation. 

A Presidential veto once more squashed 
the MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill with 
its now notorious equalization fee pro- 
vision. 

Defeat in the House stopped the New- 
ton bill to permit associations to 
combine for the purchase of raw 
materials controlled by foreign 
monopolies. This result was due 
to political factors and the bill 
probably would pass on its 
merits. 

A veto also put an end to the 
bill to coordinate the public 
health activities of the federal 
government. The President fa- 
vored the main purpose of the 
measure but rejected it because 
of a provision giving military 
rank with increased pay to offi- 
cers of the Public Health Serv- 
sop 

The Navy Department’s am- 
bitious program calling for over 
$700,000,000 for new naval con- 
struction was whittled down 
drastically and was finally passed 
by the House. 

It failed, however, to come to 
a vote in the Senate, and, there- 
fore, remains on the calendar for 
the short session next winter. 
As the bill stands, it would au- 
thorize $274,000,000 for the con- 
struction of 15 cruisers and one 
airplane carrier. 
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running to March 4, 1929. Bills pending 
now will retain their legislative status. 
The elections will be over and a new 
Congress elected. It is not unlikely that 
the short session—sometimes called the 
“lame-duck” Congress—will dispose of 
several important measures which have 
been reported from committee and are 
now on the calendar of one or both 
branches of Congress. 


Transportation 


tailway consolidation legislation re- 
mains on the docket. Many interested 
parties are beginning to despair of action 
on this subject but there is still hope for 
the Parker bill which was reported from 
committee in the House in the session just 
closed. In the meantime railways may 
learn to proceed with necessary unifica- 
tions through stock ownership processes. 

There will be renewed agitation and 
possibly action on questions affecting 
railway rates and transportation gener- 
ally. Political pressure on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as applied by the 
Senate in the rejection of Commissioner 
Esch, may develop to a point that will 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOC 


THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE of the 
House recently elected Representative Willis C. 
Hawley of Oregon as its Chairman. He has served 
during nine sessions of Congress and is now in 


his tenth. 


Reapportionment 


Action on the Fenn bill for 
Congressional reapportionment 
based on the 1930 census was at- 
tempted in the House but the 
measure was defeated by a close 
vote. 

Once more Congress attempted 
to move up the date of the Presi- 
dential inauguration and to eliminate the 
short session of Congress. The Senate 
passed the measure but it was voted down 
in the House. 


Looking to the Future 


Congress will meet again on the first 
Monday in December for the short session 


gations for all tax bills. 


This Committee makes the preliminary investi- 
These bills must, by the 
Constitution, be introduced in the House before 
they are brought up in the Senate 








force a new basis for railway regulation by 
the Commission. 

When railway operating efficiency has 
reached its highest point and is no longer 
thus able to offset reduced rates and in- 
creased taxes and wages, there will come 
new questions of how to keep the railways 
running with fair returns to shareholders 


and to give adequate service to the publie 
One possibility is greater leeway for the 
roads and shippers to reach extra 
agreements on rates, thereby relieving the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of part 
of the great volume of rate quest) 
which now is swamping that body gnd 
seriously impairing its ability to cope eur. 
rently with vital major problems. Gop. 
gress may try to do something in thy 
direction. ; 
Federal Reserve System 


There has been a growing tendeney for 
Congress to peck at the Federal Reserye 
System. Thus far no committee of Gop. 
gress has had the assurance to move Vig- 
orously for new legislation affecting the 
system. Numerous starts, however, haye 
been made and it is entirely possible that 
the future will bring more earnest endeay- 
ors to have Congress tell the Reserye 
Board and the Reserve banks how they 
shall function on monetary policies and 
what their relation and responsibilities to 
the public shall be. 

The Goodwin bill to permit states to 
tax national bank shares may be brought 

forward. 


Tariff 


The next session of Congress 
will have tariff problems before 
it. A new tariff act is not possi- 
ble in the short session but the 
agitation will start and the 
ground will be broken for legisla- 
tion in the succeeding Congress, 
It is a foregone conclusion that 
agriculture will have much to 
say about new rates. 

Color is added to the tariff sit- 
uation by the recent report of 4 
special Senate investigating¢om- 
mittee which recommended that 
the flexible tariff clause of the 
Act of 1922 be repealed. 

Another proposal related to 
tariff legislation is the Jones bill 
reported to the Senate which 
would permit creation of foreign 
trade zones in American port 
cities. The object would be to 
stimulate imports for re-export, 
thus aiding American foreign 
trade. 

Since the tariff act was passed 
new heads have been named for 
both the Senate and House com- 
mittees which have jurisdietion 
over tariff matters. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
House, where tariff legislation 
must originate, recently elected 
tepresentative Willis C. Haw 
ley, of Oregon, as Chairman. 
Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, #s 
Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance which deals 
with revenue measures in that body. 

Distribution Census 

The proposal for a census of distri- 
bution in connection with the 1930 decet 
nial census was included in the census 


passed by the House and will be takem™p 
seriously by the next Congress. 
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he MILWAUKEE ROAD 
Yesterday = Ioday = Iomorrow 


In 1848—just 80 years ago—in what was then Wisconsin 
Territory, the first rail of the present Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul aud Pacific Railroad was laid. Today it is a system 
of 11,200 miles, stretching from the Great Lakes to the 
North Pacific Coast. 


roots Yesterday’s hardships have endowed the people of the 

ae West with courage and vision, and both are manifested in 
their institutions. The Milwaukee Road, while owned by 
stockholders residing in every State, is essentially an institu- 
tion of the great West, and it takes pride in the fact that it 
has had a part with other pioneers in the development of the 
West and Northwest. 


Today the Milwaukee Road furnishes transportation to 
the people of twelve great States. To do this well is its con- 
stant endeavor: by furnishing fast and dependable transpor- 
tation to and from the markets of the world; by opening new 
gateways that the national parks may be more easily acces- 
sible; by actively interesting itself in the welfare of the 
people; by locating new settlers and industries; and by assist- 
ing in every other practical way in the upbuilding of the 
country with which it has cast its lot. 


For tomorrow the outlook is encouraging. The territory 
is rich in varied resources. The peopie are intelligent, indus- 
trious, courageous, and look with confidence to the future. A 
better era in agriculture and business conditions seems under 
way. The Milwaukee Road can aid in this improvemerit and 





























its entire personnel of over 50,000 loyal and competent men we oe 
and women is pledged to this end. phe dence fhe 
The Milwaukee Road 
cae its territory 
bleach cf 
PRESIDENT 
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The Guild System Up to Date 


By WILLIAM C. GOOKIN 


Vice President, The Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio 


T THE office of the Toledo Seale 
Company late one afternoon 
recently, a visitor asked to see 
a departmental head of the 

company. 

“You will find him out in the factory,” 
said the girl at the desk. “He is working 
at the machines on the night shift.” 

Inclined to believe he was being made 
sport of, the visitor went with a boy to 
the factory. There his doubts were dis- 
pelled. He found his friend and others 
clad in soiled mechanics’ overalls and 
sweating over grinding machines. The 
foreman of the machine department was 
teaching them how to use the machinery. 

A skilled veteran of a quarter of a cen- 
turv’s experience, the foreman was proud 
of his job. 

Teaching the office men established him 
as a master about whom these appren- 
tices must gather to learn his life trade. 

The export manager, 
the auditor, the tool de- 
signer and other depart- 
mental heads were at 
work in various depart- 
ments of the factory. 
They had begun their 
work in the first stages 
of seale making and, pro- 
cressing through one 
step after another, were 
learning how to make 
the company’s product. 

The spirit these men 
have evidenced in their 
work has resulted in the 
development of mutual 
helpfulness and under- 
standing. 

The experience of our 
visitor is typical, because 
the company affords a 
real opportunity for gen- 
eral business and engi- 
neering training to pro- 
gressive youngmen. Our 
program of personnel 


of the plant. 


training also includes evening classes in 
our clearing-house division for the train- 
ing of sales representatives. These classes 
are attended by factory heads, who actu- 
ally solicit business in their evening hours 
when not at their regular factory em- 
ployment. 

They must learn through first-hand 
knowledge and experience, some of the 
problems met in field solicitation. 

One result of the system became ap- 
parent to the visitor when he overheard 
the remark of a workman. Watching 
one of the officials handling a big lathe, 
the man said in a voice heavy with pride, 

“Can you tie that? How many other 
companies can show one of the big bosses 
getting nice and dirty like that at a sure- 
enough job? This is a regular outfit!” 

It is obvious that such first-hand 
knowledge equips the officers ideally to 
deal with problems of the factory. It is 





Executives of the Toledo Scale Company spend three after- 


noons a week working in the factory as apprentices. 
first-hand knowledge helps them in dealing with the problems 
The morale of the workmen, too, is helped 
when they learn about administrative work, waste elimination, 


marketing and overhead 


equally obvious that the workmen, study- 
ing the company’s problems of market- 
ing, waste elimination and overhead, ae- 
quire an intelligent attitude toward things 
which otherwise they would have growled 
over. The Toledo Scale Company is 
adapting the old guild system to modern 
manufacturing. 

Another step has been to draw to the 
company young college graduates, and to 
put them through a gruelling course inal 
departments of the company. They may 
drop by the wayside, because college 
hands are not ideally adapted to swinging 
iron standards into electric furnaces, If 
they stick through, they find some branch 
of the work especially suited to their tal- 
ents, and they go ahead in that. 

Two such men, who pulled through 
the test with flying colors, have just been 
made managers of the company’s inter- 
ests in two great cities. 

Describing this course, 
the company says: 

“The training course 
has two objectives: to 
attract earnest, ambi- 
tious young men, and to 
assist those men to find 
themselves so that their 
efforts may be applied 
to the best advantage of 
themselves, which means 
the best advantage ol 
the company. 

“We believe this course 
holds out an unusual op- 
portunity for seriou 
young men. Appren- 
tices in it are paid. But 
we expect to make ex 
cessive demands on 
them. We demand they 
work harder than most 
men, just as an engimeet 
or a lawyer taking his 
post-graduate traimjng 
works harder than the 
hich school or college 


This 
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Executives and Salesmen 





Both favor this General Motors Six 


Purchase of the Pontiac Six for the use of salesmen almost 
invariably results in the satisfaction of everyoneconcerned. 
Pontiac economy appeals to the executive who counts the 
costs. Likewise, Pontiac reliability makes a decided hit 
with the sales executive. 

And Pontiac handling ease, comfort and appearance 
win the unqualified favor of the salesman. They enable 
him to meet his customers with his energy unimpaired 
and with confidence in the knowledge that his car will 
make a favorable impression. 

If you are interested in the commercial use of automo- 
biles, write our Fleet Division to learn all the advantages 
offered by the Pontiac Six. Ask also for details of our 
Preferred Dealer Service Plan. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


From some of the largest corporations in 
the world and from many smaller firms, 
letters have come in by the hundreds, 
asking for copies of the book, “Experi- 
ences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen” . . . The 
book includes three general sections: 
“Who Buys the Car—the Company or 
the Salesmen?’’; ‘‘How are Operating 
Expenses Handled?”; and “Developing a 
Plan of Operation” . . . If you are inter- 
ested in this book, or in Oakland’s plan 
for cooperating with fleet users to uce 
sales cost, send in the coupon 


BOOKLET SENT UPON RE- 
QUEST — MAIL THE COUPON 









Oakland 
Motor Car 
Company, 
Dept. K, 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy 
of the book: “Experiences 
of Various Companies in 
Handling Automobiles with 
Salesmen.” Tell us more about 
your fleet user’s plan. 


(Company). .soo.ccscccccisccccseses 
CEO ccccccccicses Ceeuedbebeseeaces 


(City) Che wenaded is epee tesesseale 
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student.” These two steps are only parts 
of the great company school, which has 
a seore of different classes, each class 
adapted especially to broadening the 
knowledge of some special group. 

Condensing the school prospectus, one 
notes some of the courses available to 
company members: 

Economics; salesmanship; traffic 
study; credit; service; advertising; ac- 
counting; chemical research; production 
methods; stockkeeping; industrial rela- 
tions; blue-print reading; company pol- 
icy; purchasing; blazing the trail; time 
studies; standardization; inspection; em- 
ployment. 

Four hundred and sixty-three men have 
completed these various courses since 
their establishment two years ago. As 
many more are now enrolled in them. 
Those who take these courses give their 
own time outside working hours; and 
those who teach likewise give their serv- 
ices voluntarily. 

Both students and teachers realize, 
however, that it is they who benefit as 
much as the company. 


Orchestra Helps Morale 
yes is the result of all this on the 


men? Recently one of the com- 
pany’s truck drivers left, and went to an- 
other firm for employment. There was a 
job open for him. 

“Have you got a company orchestra 
in this concern?” he asked the employ- 
ment manager. 

“No,” answered the manager, aston- 
ished at such a question from a truck 
driver. 

“Then I don’t want to work here,” said 
the truckman. 

And he went back to his old company, 
where the company’s orchestra appar- 
ently is valuable. This orehestra is an- 
other of the men’s spontaneous creations. 
Composed of 40 pieces, it gives regular 
concerts in Toledo, for the benefit of the 
Boy Scouts and similar organizations. 

Occasionally it broadcasts over the ra- 
dio. Then the excitement throughout the 
cempany and its many branches is intense. 
After each such broadcasting, words of 
praise and instances of how the concert 
helped the field sales force come in from 
the salesmen scattered all over the coun- 
try. 

The company advanced the funds with 
which to buy the musical instruments, 
and the money advanced has been paid 
back as a result of concerts open to the 
public. 

Another organization of the same sort 
within the eompany’s ranks is the glee 
club. 


Programs for Improvement 
NOTHER, and a tangible, result 


brought about by the increasing 
knowledge and the wider perspective of 
the men is seen in the regular pledges 
made by department foremen every 
month. 
On their own initiative, this is signifi- 
cant, these men write down monthly cer- 
tain advances they intend to make in their 
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departments. Some of these pledges are 
amusing; some are naive; all are spirited. 

From the tool department came the 
sweeping promise to “turn in at least five 
improvements during this month.” An- 
other: “to reduce non-productive hours in 
the heavy capacity enamel shop”; and 
“to find a new location for the glue pots”; 
“to see that O. Ness inspects all foreign 
orders each week”; “to get all orders out 
on time”; “to study every man and his 
job”; “to study every job that is holding 
the percentage of piece work down, and 
to bring it up to 90 per cent or better.” 


Goals of Accomplishment 


VEN if, being human, the men do not 
live all the way up to their promises, 
they accomplish a vast improvement by 
living up half way, for that is just so much 
further than they would have gone under 
the old routine system with no goals to 
strive for. 

A third benefit is that the men make 
suggestions of all kinds as to changes in 
methods and systems. For each accept- 
ed suggestion, the originator is paid a 
bonus, and he and his suggestion are given 
publicity on bulletin boards and in the 
company’s house organ. 

The last check-up on this system shows 
interesting figures: 

Total suggestions received in last 3 
months—874; adopted, 218; rejected, 40; 
others being investigated and worked out. 

Nine of those 


quota for the branch. We will put up 
one hundred dollars on our claim that 
Indianapolis is model district of Centpa} 
zone and we are proving it. We hope 
Kansas City can at least make this eon. 
test interesting, but, confidentially, they 
haven't a chance to win the money, Wire 
if challenge is accepted as we will be ready 
to go Monday morning.” 

“Men in this district tickled to death 
to take Indianapolis to a trimming, We 
are not in the habit of losing and don't 
intend to start now. When the pendulum 
stops swinging, they will have to line up 
their bearings, for we intend to give them 
a clean porcelain finish.” 

“We choose to run in the February 
contest against Class two unit Cleveland. 
Offer of company doubling jackpot makes 
us hot and ready. Going forward Mon- 
day eight a.m., armed with predetermined 
approach and standard demonstration 
and will knock out kid quota in early 
rounds. Let’s go.” , 


Sales and Bets and Earthquakes 


“BROOKLYN organization challenges 
Los Angeles organization to a con- 
test during February for the highest 
amount net sales. We back our claim that 
we can beat them with two hundred dol- 
lars. Los Angeles will think earthquake 
district is in Brooklyn instead of Los An- 
geles if they take our bet, because we are 
going to shake them down.” 
Another important 








adopted show a year- 
ly saving of $461.75, 
and the remainder 
show their value in 
increased safety and 
general efficiency, re- 
ports the personnel 
director. 

After all, who can 
know as much about 
the daily work of 
these men as they 
themselves? 

They are certainly 
the best equipped to 


A LOYAL, enthusiastic 
personnel is a big asset to 
any business. 
such a personnel be devel- 
oped? The vice president 
of a manufacturing com- 
pany tells in this article 
some of the things his firm 
is doing along this line, 
and something of the re- 
sults it is accomplishing 


stimulant of morale is 
the company’s habit 
of promoting men 
from within its own 
ranks. 

In the last two 
vears, the only excep- 
tions to this rule have 
been the appointment 
of the European man- 
ager, who had to 
speak many lan 
guages, and a chem- 
ist, whose work re 
quired such a degree 


How can 








make intelligent sug- 





of special training 





gestions. The diffi- 

culty as a rule is to get them to show 
enough interest in their work to make 
any suggestions. Once they can be in- 
spirited, once they can be “sold” on the 
human element in their jobs, perhaps the 
most powerful of all influences has been 
set to work. 

In the field selling force at the start 
of this year another manifestation of en- 
thusiasm and lively interest was shown. 
The company’s branches in cities through- 
out the country challenged branches in 
other cities of similar size, offering to lay 
bets on the sales of 1928. The bets were 
registered at the main office in Toledo; 
the company doubled the ante in each 
ease, and the race is now under way. To 
quote a few of the telegrams between 
branches will reveal the spirit behind this 
serious fun: 

“Indianapolis organization challenges 
Kansas City to a contest during Febru- 
ary, contest to be settled on percentage of 


that he had to be 
sought outside the company. 
Meantime, scores of promotions have 
been made of men whose experience had 
been obtained entirely in the organization. 


Low Turnover, No Strikes 


T IS interesting to note, in this respect, 
that in this company, 552 of the men 
have had a total employment with the 
firm of 5,372 years, or an average of al 
most ten years each. Eighteen men have 
been on the payroll for more than twenty 
years. 

There has never been a strike in the 
history of the company. 

It is in this business of imparting el- 
thusiasm to work that the ancient guilds 
excelled. 

It is for that reason that the Toledo 
Scale Company presents this first indiea- 
tion of modern industry working toward 
the guild idea—a very old idea whieh B 
also very new. 
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Air-Minded 


By HARRY GUGGENHEIM 
As told to Raymond C. Willoughby 


TIS PLAIN enough that American business is finding 

in increasing measure that the airplane is a dependable 

tool for expediting a communication, and the exchange 

of goods and services. And it is just as obvious that a 
more intensive commercial application of plane service waits 
on the accomplishment of a national air-mindedness—a devel- 
opment that must begin with the rising generation. 

To that purpose the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics has established a Committee on Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Aeronautical Education. This newest 
use of the Fund made available in the name of his father again 
reflects Harry Guggenheim’s active interest in the progress 
of aviation in the United States. 

Provision of the Fund itself eloquently suggests an intelli- 
gent understanding of the need for advancing popular accept- 
ance of airplane transportation. But it is in his own appraisal 
of our lack of familiarity with the whole science of aeronautics 
that Mr. Guggenheim’s interest comes to a more personal 
focus. In a statement to Nation’s Busrness he gave vigor- 
ous emphasis to his belief in the efficacy of education. 

When the airplane was a “stunt” machine, of no cosmic 
utility, there was no reason why any general education in 
aeronautics should be provided. Now that it is rapidly be- 
coming a regular method of transportation, as a common car- 
rier like the railroad, a knowledge of aeronautics becomes an 
essential item in civilization’s curriculum. 

In establishing a Committee on Elementary and Secondary 
Aeronautical Education, the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics felt the need of making avail- 
able to the young people of the country adequate instruction 
in the seience of flying. 

_ The timeliness of the project is confirmed with the amaz- 
Ing surge of popular interest in aviation during 1927. As Mr. 
uggenheim put it: 

The beginning of this year seemed to be a particularly 
favorable time for a project of this kind. The year 1927 was 
+ with sensational achievements in aviation. Particu- 
a ag ei sot Colonel Lindbergh’s memorable flight 
ike ao, airplane became a vivid and dra- 
a... om oO travel for the American boy and girl. 

ufacturers have been working to capacity to 
supply the demand for literally thousands of planes.” 

A he original announcement of the formation of the com- 


mitt E . . 2 aie - : 
a provides a picture of the plan in miniature, with this 


“ . 

t es 18 today a widespread interest in aviation among 
sich people of the country; the committee will seek to 

« Ss ; * . . R . 
ish this interest on accurate information. Because it is 
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Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh and 
Harry Guggenheim 
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Gelnuel Lindbergh Writes 


to the Editor of Nation’s Business: 


THE Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the 
eo of aeronautics was originally 
ormed in 1926 because of the belief” of the 
founder that before civil aviation could 
develop its possibilities to the full, it would 
have to pass through a period of study and 
experimentation. The realization of such 
a period could be materially hastened b 
some non-commercial organization suc 
as the Fund. 

Without doubt the science of aeronautics 
would have advanced far more rapidly in 
the long years since the Wright brothers 
made their memorable flight in 1903, if 
some organization had been endowed to 
aid in aeronautical research. 

The Fund has no other purpose than to 
assist in making air transportation safe, 
popular and regularly available. Its work 
includes not only an effort to further the 
mechanical perfection of the airplane, but 
a study of the proper facilities for naviga- 
tion, and the recognition of these develop- 
ments by the public through education. 
The Fund is not a permanent organization; 
when its purpose is accomplished, it will 
terminate its existence. 

The development of a swift and compre- 
hensive method of transportation by air 
has an economic and social importance that 
is obvious. The work of the Fund has 
already contributed to the establishment of 
an enduring basis for aeronautical progress. 
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Stock Records 


Oona 


Burroughs 


Your present system of posting the stores ledger may 























call for records of quantity only, value only, or both 
quantity and value, with or without typewritten \ 
description of the goods. You may have need for dis- 
tinctive totals such as ‘‘Reserve for Unfilled Orders.” 
Your system may be particular to your business. 





| Burroughs—in giving you the records you want— | 
" not only reduces the time or cost of the work but 





also furnishes automatic proof 
—that every posting of quantity and value 
is correct; 


—that no posting has been omitted; none : 
made twice; 


—that the posting medium was priced and 
extended correctly; 


—that the posting was made to the right 
account; 


—that new balances are correct. 


Investigate! Check and mail the coupon. 











————— CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU —= —— 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6157 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


Stock Records (| Accounts Receivable (| Distribution Accounts Payable U 
Of quantities—values—or both Ledger and statement in com- Labor— materials — purchases Ledgers with or without resi 2 
quantities and values together bination — ledger and end of —sales—exbense—cash tance adi ie 
month statement—withor with- ; 5 ard a of of inosit 
Journalizing and out carbon—skeleton or itemized Costs | To 
General Ledger (+ Y. As shown on stores records, pay- Sales Audit 1 
Complete typewritten descrip- Payroll (| roll and distribution summar By clerks and 
tion, or date and amount only On cash or check payments tes, cost sheets, etc. cash, charge and CO, D. Tobe 
shave 
a fres| 
Name_ Firm _Address _ 
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Tobesure ofa smooth, comfortable 
e under any conditions, slip 
Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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HALF A MINUTE. The grand 


rush! You've slept late. You've an 


extra job to do before going to your Gillette to work. A different a> > lathering may vary from day to 
work. Whatever the réason, rely lathering time means a different ‘ = day but there’s one unchanging 
on the swift, even sureness of your job for your Gillette Blade — but a thing about your daily shave that 
Gillette Blade for the smoothest always the came smooth comfort <i \ brings sure, smooth comfort — 
shave per second in the world, > af -a your even-tempered Gillette Blade. 

7 an ee> 

° ‘ 

. 44 >". 
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You fast shavers-— 


here’s the smoothest, surest shave 


per second in the world! 


IME affects the comfort of your shave, 

of course. Lots of men have to “race” it. 
Slow shaving is a luxury which we can’t al- 
ways afford. 


But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the 
Gillette Blade does on its easy path is something 
you can’t afford to pass up—for it’s the smoothest 
shave per second in the world. 


Gillette hones and strops every blade on instru- 
ments so fine that variation of one ten-thousandth 
of an inch sends out a tell-tale signal. Gillette 
“ecoaxes” perfect shaves into every blade as no 
human hands could possibly hone and strop it. 
And nearly half of Gillette’s people are special 


inspectors, paid double when they find a single 


blade that won't do a superb job of shaving. 






ONE MINUTE. Just sixty sec- 


onds of lathering and then you put 





“hh 





THREE MINUTES. For thore 
ough preparation of your face, three 
minutes is the ideal time. It may 
seem a bit luxurious to spend so 
much time lathering up, but you'll 
be repaid by the fullest measure 
of shaving ease and comfort that 
your Gillette Blade can give you. 


It has cost twelve million dollars in the last 
ten years alone to keep this blade doing its job 
so uniformly and so well that eight out of ten 


men prefer it. 


Gillette keeps faces smooth and comfortable; 
men of sixty look twenty years younger; young 
men are starting right, and staying young. No 
man ever gave the Gillette Blade the identical 
task two days in succession. Shaving conditions 
may change, but the blade meets every man’s 


conditions. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. 5S. A. 





TWO MINUTES. A bit longer 


for your beard to soften. Time for 
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possible that the children of today will, 
upon maturity, be living in an age when 
transportation by air will be a common 
feature of life, it is particularly important 
that the principles and methods of avi- 
ation should be familiar to their minds.” 

In amplifying this announcement, Mr. 
Guggenheim said: 

“The plan for offering instruction in 
aeronautics in secondary schools follows 
the successful establishment of aeronauti- 
cal engineering laboratories and courses 
in four leading American universities. 
The Daniel Guggenheim Fund has given 
a total of $808,000 to the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the University of Michigan. 
In addition, Daniel Guggenheim has 
founded a School of Aeronautics at New 
York University with an endowment of 
$500,000. 


Education of Youth 


“HE Fund looks upon these and simi- 
lar grants on a smaller scale as efforts 
along the lines of adult education. It be- 
lieves, however, that if the next genera- 
tion is to be air-minded and to accept 
transportation by air with the confidence 
derived from familiarity and understand- 
ing, it is necessary to extend the plan of 
education to include elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country.” 
The youth of commercial aviation is 
tersely suggested in his crisp commentary 
on Colonel Lindbergh’s “flying sense’’— 
“There is no one today who doubts that 
Colonel Lindbergh knows a great deal 
about flying. It is interesting to note 
that he has acquired all his information 
since he left school. That was pertectly 
natural then because although that was 
not very long ago, aviation either was 
used for military purposes only or was 
the hobby and experiment of a few indi- 
viduals. 

“Today it is different, and tomorrow it 
will be more different still. Today the air 
mail flies every day and night to its ap- 
pointed destination; there are hundreds 
of private individuals and corporations 
who have planes; and the commercial 
uses of the airplanes are recognized. To- 
morrow the airplane will be a regular fea- 
ture of our economic system, a common 
carrier at the services of the public.” 

3ut Mr. Guggenheim’s optimism for 
the sound development of our aeronauti- 
cal education glows brightly in this assur- 
ance: 

“This, as you can see, makes an aero- 
nautical education quite a different mat- 
ter from what it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. Then there were only a very few 
people who would ever use an airplane; 
now, it is likely that almost every boy 
and girl will be brought upon maturity 
intimately into contact with aviation; 
the airplane will be an ordinary item in 
their lives.” 

The structure of the committee, the 
distribution of its membership, and the 
character of its work he explained with 
saying: 


“The new committee is composed of 
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approximately eighty leading educators 
throughout the country, most of whom 
are superintendents of schools in cities 
which have 100,000 population or more. 
The committee will attempt to devise 
ways and means by which an education 
in the principles and practices of aviation 
can be supplied. The American school 
boy is not only going to need information 
in regard to aeronautics in the future; 
he wants it. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to answer the question: How 
can this information best be given him? 

“Instruction in aeronautics should be 
chiefly supplementary to other courses 
such as geography, science and economics. 
Most of us are already aware that the 
average school curriculum is fairly well 
crowded with courses. 

“One of the duties of this committee 
is to prevent any over-crowding because 
of this additional subject. The study of 
aeronautics must be introduced with 
care so as not to disturb the existing bal- 
ance of the curriculum. 

“The United States now leads the 
world in commercial and civil aviation. 
With the one exception of passenger 
transportation, in no country has the 
commercial and civil use of the airplane 
been extended to the same degree as here. 
From the foreign representatives of the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Pro- 
motion of Aeronautics, | am informed 
that the total number of commercial and 
civil airplanes in Germany, France, Eng- 
land and Italy is 1,877 for the four coun- 
tries combined. 

“In the United States the total num- 
ber of commercial and civil airplanes is 


3,230. There are 78 airplane : 
in the four countries mentioned; in the 
United States there are 103. QOuyp 

for the transportation of air mail 

ing all the leading cities in the country 
has no equal anywhere.” 

Whatever accent the G . 
Fund puts on the theoretical aspects ¢f 
aviation, it is certain that its sa 
have due regard for the practical benefit 
of this educational campaign ig behai! 
of national air-mindedness. The 
mercial possibilities Mr. Guggenheim fy 


summed up: 
Has Commercial Value 


“Beans, of course, looks upon th. 
airplane chiefly with regard to ig 

potential value in commerce. From oy 
contact with the problems and the deyd. 
opments in aviation, we are convines 
that transportation by air will develo 
into a system as regular and as efficient s: 
that of the American railroad. What th 
airplane lacks in carrying capacity, it wi 
make up in speed and time-saving, Like 
the motor bus, it should in many ip 
stances be incorporated in the railroad 
system as a part of railroad serviee, 

“In other words, the Fund believes 
that the airplanes eventually will becom 
of the highest value to business, Andi 
follows from this, that if business is 
profit to the full by the improving uss 
of aviation, the next generation must lx 
familiar with the science of aeronautics 
and the mechanics of flying.” 

Those words almost reveal the motto, 
“Greater use of the airplane through 
popular education,” 








The Chain Store Question 


ATION’S BUSINESS has re- 

ceived many letters from read- 

ers discussing the chain-store 
question since its publication, in the May 
number, of the article, “The Chain Store 
and Your Community.” This article was 
written by ten leading chain-store exec- 
utives throughout-the country to show 
what their stores are doing to cooperate 
with the communities in which they are 
located. 

The chain store and its relation to the 
community is a living, breathing subject. 
The symposium in May has brought us a 
pretty steady fire for the most part of dis- 
agreement. 


M?: H. G. DETTHOF of the Detthof 
1 Hardware Company, Muscatine, 
Iowa, and who describes himself as “a 
small retailer in a city of 17,000,” makes 
this poinfed contribution: ° 

Out here in Iowa, we are trying to get out 
of the mud, and are graveling a great many 
of our main roads tributary to Muscatine. 
I have been on committees and have so- 
licited funds to help gravel these roads, and 
have yet to get the first dollar from a chain 
store-to help gravel roads. The manager 
would tell us if he donated any cash, it 


would have to be paid out of his om 
pocket, he had no donation account. Fu 
ther, the same rule applies when we go ott 
each year on drives for the Y. M. C4 
Y. W. C. A., We:fare Association, Boy 
Scouts, etc., they fail to donate. We me 
who have done this work know that, aul 
here is a specific case to show how they 
work with the community. 

Last week our schools put on @ Healt 
Campaign, showing pictures and work done 
by the pupils relative to teaching ehildra 
how to live healthy and clean. A manage 
of a certain chain store, and he is a membe 
of a service club, gave his consent to have 
the posters placed in his window, jut ® 
others in this club volunteered to do. Whe 
the Health Supervisor took the posters ® 
him, he refused to put them in his winder, 
his excuse being that he had to put on bs 
big May sale, and could not have the pit 
tures in the window. If all of the retails 
had done as he did, where would they hit 
put their display? There would have bees 
no exhibit. i 

The thought that comes to us is this: I 
it is fair for a chain store to get! 
money they can out of a community 
refuse to help by cash donations, t help 
the many home enterprises that come 
aid in every city like ours, what will bape 
to our Y. W.C. A., Y. M. C. A. and othe 

(Continued on page 85) 
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New Whe a Bases 
ry. Now there are THIRTEEN new Speed Wagon Chassis—with wheelbases rang- 
the devel ing from 115 to 175 inches—capacities from 4 ton to 3 tons—and with an 
pee average of TWO standard body types for each model. 

ev a 

fr 

hat the 
ity, it wil Cw 3 ee & 
ing. Like 
. pa Hydraulic—not mechanical. Internal expanding—not external contracting. 
rvice, Always in adjustment, no cables to stretch, po rods to bend. Equal toevery job, 
| believes no matter how heavy the load. Protected against dirt and moisture—they stop 
ll becom you in any weather on any road, in reverse or going forward. These brakes are 
s. And it on ALL the new Speed Wagons—and in addition there is the independent 
vine hand lever brake operating on the propellor shaft. 
| must he & 
-ronauties 
=| New Low Prices 
~ through 

Here are price reductions ranging up to $260 that put Speed Wagon values even 
further in advance of anything else on the market today: eS 
Capacity Wheelbase at Lansing 

on ME we ee Sk. tw: 115” $ 895 
his ow TONNER ° ° ° e ° ° ° 1 Ton 123” 995 
oath TONNER ° © < ° © ° © °o 1 Ton 138” 1,075 
ays BEANDARD....... 1%Ton 133” 1,245 
Wm} STANDARD... ... . 1%Ton 148" 1,345 

at, " 
how the BeERAL UTILITY ... UATon 143 1,345 

a Heal meek BUS. .... =... 12 Passenger 143° 1,405 
ae MASTER s ° ° ° 7 ° . . Zz Ton 148” 1,545 
dp a rn ae 164’ 1,645 
Mee MEAVY DUTY. .... . 3 Ton 159” 1,985 
a HEAVY DUTY DUMP .. 2 Cu. Yd. 130” 1,935 
dere 175” COMMERCIAL a ee Ton 175” 2,090 
ae Mer meUS . . «ene e+ » 21 Pasemmper 175” 2,150 
retailes . . . 
hey REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
1ave 
s this: I ghee 
unity . 
0 help , 
come {ot nd 
II happet 
rd others 


six-cylinder motors 


When buying a Reo Speen Wacon please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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Women Read \ 


Advertisements 
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By ROY S. DURSTINE 


Secretary-Treasurer, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., N. Y. 


Illustrations by Sydney E. Fletcher 


HE women of America, who do 

nearly all the shopping, and the 

manufacturers of America have 

come to understand one another 
periectly. And the basis of their under- 
standing is advertising. 

Not so many years ago most American 
women were pretty busy doing the things 
that manufacturers are doing for them to- 
day. 

Women were old at forty and soon 
passed on, while their hardier husbands 
chose younger, stronger helpmates to take 
up the burden. 

“Why did you get married again so 
soon?” some one asked a middle-western 
farmer a month after his first wife died 
forty years ago. 

“Well,” was the answer, “it was either 
that or get a hired girl.” 

No wonder women on farms and in 
small towns and in Louisville and Atlanta 
and Seattle said to American industry: 

“We are tired of growing everything 


we eat and of making everything we wear 
and use. Why can’t we go into the near- 
est store and buy what we need when we 
need it?” 

Industry replied: 

“We can make anything. But we are 
in Camden or Troy or Chicago. Even 
though we can put what we make into 
stores near you, how can we get you to 
go in and ask for it?” 

And the reply was: 

“You might tell us. 

And advertising is the maker’s way of 
telling them 


3? 


Stimulation of Advertising 


“TF YNDER its stimulation,” said Calvin 

Coolidge in his address to the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
in Washington in 1926, “the country has 
gone from the old hand methods of pro- 
duction which were so slow and laborious, 
with high unit costs and low wages, to 
our present great factory system and its 


Women read . 
ments. As Purchasis 
agents of the ; 


home they need info, 
mation on which to 
base selections 


mass production with the astonishing re 
sult of low unit costs and high wages. 
The preeminence of America in industry, 
which has constantly brought about a re 
duction of costs, has come very largely 
through mass production. Mass produe- 
tion is possible only where there is mas 
demand. Mass demand has been ete 
ated almost entirely through the devel 
opment of advertising. 

“In former days goods were expected 
to sell themselves. Oftentimes they were 
carried from door to door. Otherwsse, 
they were displayed on the shelves ani 
counters of the merchants. The publi 
were supposed to know of these sources 
of supply and depend on themselves for 
their knowledge of what was to be sold 
Modern business could neither have been 
created nor can it be maintained on aly 
such system. It constantly requires pul 
licity. It is not enough that goods art 
made—a demand for them must also be 
made. It is on this foundation of enlar 
ing production through the demands ete 
ated by advertising that very much 0 
the success of the American industrial 
system rests,” i 

Of itself and for itself, advertising 8 @ 
no more importance than a third rail be- 
fore the current is turned on, It 8 
vehicle which carries the message} tat? 
all. No woman ever says to herself: 

“Now I must look through all of these 
‘dvertisements to see what a lot of thing 
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fruit-drops of to-day ‘ 


Always within easy 
reach of the casual 
purchaser 


Of interest to all executives who have 
a product which might be given a fresh 
sales impetus through a modern form 
of wrapping. 









HE“ weak-sister” of a line can frequently 
be made a “leading lady” merely by the 
proper make-up. Compare, for example, 
the old-time lemon-drops with the modern 
package of fruit drops. The one “reposed” 
in a glass jar, high up on the dealer’s shelf 
—more on exhibition than on sale. The other 
is always within easy reach—always ready to 
catch the easy-going nickel. 


This is a good example of how the right 
type of package can give a slow-moving 
staple a fresh sales impetus. 


It has been our privilege, during the past 
25 years, to work with America’s leading 
package goods manufacturers in the creation 
of packages that sell—and to provide the 
wrapping machinery necessary to large-vol- 
ume production. Today, the leading brands 


2 ie AT ee er 2 


of fruit-drops, confectionery, soap, cereals, 
cigarettes, crackers. chewing-gum etc., are 
wrapped on our machines—over 100 million 


packages per day. 


Have you a product which you would like 
to place abreast of the large-volume leaders? 
No matter how different it may be, bring 
it to us—an organization which has built 
machines for wrapping such difficult prod- 
ucts as small yeast-cakes, soft layer cakes, 
brittle sticks of chewing-gum, bouillon cubes, 
etc., is more than likely to have the resource- 
fulness necessary to provide a machine to 
fill your requirements. Solving problems 


built our business! 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 50 Charch Street Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 


London: Windsor House, Victoria Street 





‘PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY. 


Over 00 Million Fackages per day are ta me! om our Machi ines 





When writing to Packace Macutnery Company please mention Nation's Business 
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these manufacturers would like to sell me.” 

In fact, it isn’t at all difficult to argue 
yourself into the belief that nobody reads 
advertisements anyway, that only an oc- 
casional person glances at them, and that 
probably the whole thing is wasted and if 
raanufacturers were wise they would save 
their money and leave you alone. 

“Why's” in Distribution 
UT WHY should one make of phono- 
graph have outdistanced the others 
in less than twenty years? 

How can certain brands of soap and 
breakfast food and motor cars and lin- 
oleum and talcum powder and coffee and 
radio and refrigerators be found all over 
the country? 

Why d> most people think of a certain 
kind when you mention an alarm clock? 

Does one sort of soap just happen to 
be in every grocery store? And vacuum 
cleaners and kitchen stoves and mops and 
writing paper and candy—how do you 
happen to think of one or two outstanding 
names whenever these things are men- 
tioned? 

And what became of that laundry soap 
which used to have its name on every 
fence-rail and that breakfast food with 
the funny man on the package and that 
dentifrice on your grandmother’s wash- 
stand ? 

Stripping it down to its essentials, the 
story in each case is identical: 

Some manufacturers have kept on tell- 
ing American women and some have 
stopped. 

They made a good product, yes. They 
packed it well and shipped it well, yes. 

They sent out salesmen with samples 
to show to the retail storekeeper, yes. 
But some of them found that still women 
wouldn’t buy unless it was explained why 
they should. 

Some makers found, too, that if they 
did tell the American women, the Ameri- 
can women would buy. 

Then a curious new discovery was 
made. It was that they could multiply 
their sales without multiplying their cost 
in the same proportion. 

It costs a doctor just ten times as 
much to set ten broken arms as one. But 
the man who makes the surgeon’s gauze 
to wrap around those arms finds that he 
can make enough for ten arms at much 
less than ten times the cost of gauze for 
one arm. 

So manufacturers found that if thev 
could sell by the carload instead of by 
the handful, each thing they made cost 
less. 

Advertising, it follows, is useful because 
it enables a manufacturer to make and 
sell more economically than he could 
without advertising; or to keep his price 
the same in the face of rising costs of 
raw materials and labor. 

A man who makes a proauct selling ex- 
clusively to women worked for three solid 
years in his laboratory and mills before 
he produced a sample which satisfied him. 
It was based on thousands of interviews 
with women intheir own homes where they 
were asked to te!l exactly what kind of 
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product they wanted when they shopped. 

With the satisfactory sample in his 
hand this manufacturer gave orders to 
buy an experimental automatic m: shine 
costing twenty thousand dollars. 

“T will need ten of those to turn out 
enough of this product to sell it at fifty 
cents,” he said. 

A famous cake of soap still sells at ten 
cents to American women though the 
workmen who make it are paid three or 
four times as much as they were fifteen 
years ago. Mass production makes this 
possible. 

Advertising is useful because it enables 
a manufacturer to make and sell more 
economically than he could without ad- 
vertising: or as a corollary, to keep his 
price the same in the face of rising costs 
of raw materials and labor. 

To be successful any business must 
make a profit. Anything that can let a 
manufacturer buy more cheaply because 
he buys in larger quantities; anything 
that can make his salesmen sell more rap- 
idly and earry less baggage; anything 
that can lower the cost of his credit de- 
partment by making merchants want to 
pay his bills promptly so that they can 
get more of his merchandise; anything 
that can make the public prefer his prod- 
uct because they know it will be as good 
today as it was yesterday; anything that 
does all of these things contributes to 
every department of a business. And 
that something that does them is adver- 
tising. 















There is no économic waste in telling 
the woman how to raise living standards 


and to gain leisure for recreation 


There are probably some manufae- 
turers who have failed to pass on to the 
public the savings which advertising has 
helped them get from mass production, 

But these facts stand out: 

The great majority of advertisers are 
those successful manufacturers who have 
kept faith with the American public. 

They have made products of uniform 
merit and the American woman knows 
that when she moves from one city to on 
other or when she goes to a summer Te- 
sort or when she is visiting in a Strange 
community, she can go to the nearest 
store and buy the products she has known 
back at home and they will be exaetly 
the same. : 


Buys Trade-Marked Goods 


HE CARRIES a certain trade mark 

in her memory and that trade mark, 

she knows, is the manufacturer’s pledge 
to her. 

Her experience has told her that after 
she has tried several kinds of things and 
settled on the one she liked best, it is 
better for her to keep on buying the one 
that carriers her favorite brand than to 
accept one of uncertain quality under a 
strange name. 

Think of the name of your ear. If 
vou are thinking of buying a new one and 
if a salesman drives up to your door to- 
morrow and tells you that it is the new 
Jones Automobile, exactly like the one 
you want and twety dollars cheaper, 
wouldn’t you say to him: 

“All right, young man, but the next 
car we get will be another of the same 
old make. We know that car!” 

Women are saying much the same thing 
all over the country every day in every 
kind of store. They know that if a grocer 
offers them Brown’s Beans or Robinson's 
Pickles or Jones’ Soup instead of the kind 
they recognize instantly, he hasn’t much 
chance to make a sale. 

The sensible merchant doesn’t try to 
urge customers to take something they 
don’t want. One of the biggest chains of 
stores in the country, after years of try- 
ing to sell their own brands instead of 
better known packages, has recently told 
its store managers to put forward the 
nationally advertised brands. 

A merchant may say very frankly: 

“Here is a new kind of jam. We hear 
very good things about it and I wish you 
would try it and tell me what you think.” 
Most women will respond to that. And 

if the merchant is honest in his 
trial of a good new product, his 
customer may find that she has 
ve found a new friend—partieular- 
+ ly if the maker thought enough 


Vy of his product to tell her the 


news about it in sincere, COl- 


iv vincing advertising. 


Recently a theory has been 
pee advanced that women are incom- 

- petent to judge the relative 
merit of various produets and 
that there should be little groups 
of scientists scattered over the 
country to grade everything 80 
that women will know what t0 
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A large part of Piedmont 
Carolinas lies west of the west- 
ern border of Pennsylvania. 
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A warm welcome awaits you in 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


In this hospitable Southern section, neigh- 
borliness and the art of living have not been 
crowded out by congestion and over-building. 

Average summer ‘temperature is equal to 
that of Pennsylvania. The Poconos and Alle- 
ghanies have their counterpart in bracing 
upland sections of the Blue Ridge. Winter 
averages 20° to 25° warmer. There are 30 to 
50 fewer rainy days. 

Nearby are the famous Carolina mountain 
resorts. A few hours over splendid roads take 
youto Carolina year-round ocean sports. The 
golf at Aiken, Pinehurst and Southern Pines 
is world renowned. 

business and good living go hand in 
hand in Piedmont Carolinas. 


A Word as to Labor in 


Piedmont Carolinas. 


For every man and woman now at work in 
factories three are still on farms and eager 
for industrial employment. Sprung from old 
— stock, 99°0 native born, the labor of 
iedmont Carolinas is keen, intelligent and un- 
usually productive.There is a large body of well 
trained workmen available for highly skilled 
operations, and a steady supply of untrained 
help yet to be brought in from the farms. 
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raw material sources and labor 
supply of Piedmont Carolinas so 
you can take advantage of this 
section’s substantial savings in 
production cost. But equally im- 
portant is the matter of getting 
our finished goods into the 
ior of buyers. 

Being approximately 300 miles 
closer to the Nation’s center 
of population than the three 
leoline seaports of the North 
Atlantic states, this section offers 
a 51.1% greater availability to 
the country’s buying centers. 

A 600-mile radius (the economi- 
cal marketing circle) centered on 
the heart of that section reaches 
44.5% of the total purchasing 
power of the Union. A similar 
circle.drawn from Piedmont Car- 
olinas. reaches 66.8% of the coun- 
trys purchasing 
power—a market 
greater by half again. 


SP2 Move YOUR 
FACTORY 


CLOSE TO MARKET 
Give it this tits 


greater chance to sell~ 


If you can cut your present costs 
one-tenth to one-quarter, and 
increase the availability of your 
goods by one-half, that is a com- 
bination that wins and holdsmar- 
kets! That isthe combination of 
advantages open to the manu- 
facturer in Piedmont Carolinas. 

Possibly it is what has at- 
tracted new plants to this section 
at the rate of one every four days 
for the past six months! 


Can You Take Advantage 
of These Conditions? 


No one can answer but yourself. 
In your present location you know 
what raw materials you use, what 
wage scales you pay, what your 
land and buildings cost in over- 
head. You know whether legisla- 
tion is favorable or not, whether 
labor is productive or hampered 
by restrictions. But do you _ et 
the facts about these things in 
Piedmont Carolinas? 


This book, Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You, 
tells just what you want to know, must know if you are to meet 
successfully the sharp competition of the near future. Brief. 
Condensed, Facts that will help you decide,wisely, whether you 
can utilize the advantages offered here. Send for it, today. 

, Arequest to our Industrial Department, Room 116, Mercan- 
tile Building, Charlotte. N. C., will receive a prompt and 
courteous response, Write. 
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60 
buy and what is not worth their buying. 
Where is the manufacturer who would 
be willing to invest a half million dollars 
in a factory and maehinery and raw ma- 
terials and labor and then ask the good 
scientists to tell him whether he could 
sell or not? When he finally turned out 
one sample of his new product and had 
it examined and graded by this scientific 
group, suppose they marked him one 
point below another marker. 
> 


What is he supposed to do? Tear down 
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his factory and lose hali a million dollars? 

No one can control human initiative 
as autocratically as that. And it’s a 
lucky thing for the American woman that 
no one can. 

Women read advertisements because 
women are the purchasing agents of the 
American home. They need information 
on which to base their selections and ad- 
vertising supplies that information. 

They may find reliable firms which do 
not advertise. But they know that when 


a firm does advertise it is putting the 
pledge of its business integrity behind its 
advertising. Experience has shown them 
that the company which puts itself on 
reeord is surer to play fair. 

Because women do most of the buying 
for the home, it is through them that our 
standards of living are improved. They 
are the ones who welcomed the inventions 
that made home management a job for 
the head rather than the hands and knees. 
And who wouldn’t? 
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SHOEMAKER IN THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Too Much Tail to the Kite 











CHAPIN IN PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 


Good Riddance 
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DUFFY IN THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Tired of Towing 
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HE gradual decay of a once flourishing 
business is sad to watch and sadder 
still to be involved in. 





We see it in process every day somewhere 
within our business range of vision — and 
always with regret. 


A closed state of mind is the usual first cause 
—a reversion to progressive policies the only 
cure. Many- a sound, but backward business 
has been started again towards the heights 
by the timely introduction of Commercial 
Credit Service. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANIES/$ 


Commercial Bankers 
Cash, Capital and Surplus $29,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY ....... BALTIMORE 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION ..... . NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST . . . . 2 .'.% ss CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. . . . . NEW ORLEANS 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY,.... . SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS . . . BALTIMORE 


Wherever you are « « « Whatever you make, sell or buy « < « Investigate Com 
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To the Banker 


Among your clients is perhaps 
a machinery or plant equip- 
ment manufacturer who is not 
making headway. His product 
is good and the need for it 
gteat. But he is losing out in 
competition through an over- 
conservative policy. 


=» 3s 6 


Of the many manufacturers 
who could advantageously in- 
stallone or more units of his 
current line, only a few can 
spare the immediate cash for 
that purpose. And his terms 
are closely limited. 


ss 3 8 


One and all of those manufac- 
turers could make such equip- 
ment pay for itself through in- 
creased output, lowered costs 
or decreased overhead. If al- 
lowed to pay for it as its earn- 
ings or savings accrued, they 
would gladly put it in today, 
but their liquid capital is not 
sufficient to justify purchase on 
the restricted terms offered by 
its manufacturer. 

e-«4 


Commercial Credit Service 
will start this producer on the 
upward curve again. It is serv- 
ing other menufacturers—per- 
haps his own competitors—in 
just this way. It is putting new 
machinery, money saving 
equipment and utilities of 
many kinds into the hands of 
those who need them most on 
terms that make it practical 
for them to buy. 


ss « 


Nocluttering of bank lines with 
the buyer’s paper, no costly 
organization to take care of 
the detail. We provide the 
moneyandcollectthe accounts. 
“= 4% = 


It is to our mutual interest to 
make this useful service as val- 
uabie as possible to industry. 





When writing to CommerciaL Crevir Companies please mention Nation's 


Business 
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By JAMES H. COLLINS 


LBERT HUBBARD 

once wrote a descrip- 

tion of a purchasing 

agent, paying caustic 
regards to his coldness, and so 
on. He wound up by con- 
signing the buyer to a place 
of some warmth. 

Most fellows who deal with 
purchasing agents have that 
skit, and produce it when you 
suggest that something new 
called scientitic buymanship 
is on the way. 

The long-standing feud be- 
tween seller and purchasing 
agent has been fought princi- 
pally on price. The mere art 
of buymanship begins by 
making price, not the first consideration 
but the third. Quality and service are 
considered of more importance. Not only 
is price made third, but the purchasing 
agent, following the new scientific method, 
actually proposes that the seller shall be 
assured of a profit! That sounds much 
like saying that there is a Santa Claus. 

Yet it is true, and the motive is a 
more enlightened form of selfishness than 
the old practice of screwing the seller 
down to the most impossible price. For 
if you do that, you purchase perhaps 
one lot of stuff at bargain prices, put- 
ting the seller into bankruptcy or forcing 
him to cut wages. But if you intelli- 
gently assist him to make a rational 
price along with a decent profit, you 
help him maintain consumer purchasing 
power in his emploves, who in turn may 
become customers for your goods. 


s 


Emotion Out of Place 
‘ALESMANSHIP and buymanship 


often clash. The salesman tries th 
emotional appeal with the purchasing 
agent following buying science for a big 
corporation. And one of the first rules in 
buymanship is, “Do not emote.” 

The buyman says, first of all, “I do not 
intend to take the seller’s word for anvy- 
thing—I will get my own information. 

Thousands of things used regularly in 
business have been reduced to standards 
and are bought on specifications. Unel 
Sam has a wonderful collection of such 
specifications, developed by the Bureau 
of Standards for his own buyi ing, and they 
are being widely used in buymanship. 


Cartoon by C. R. Macauley 


Too much buying i§% 
busy se asons, when p 
highest and serviee 


ay 











“If the purchaser put the seller in the soup, that was 
the final proof that he had made a good bargain” 


Buymanship uses them to control, not 
prices, but quality. And aiter it has ex- 
tracted the emotion from buying and got 

dollar’s worth for a dollar, it turns to 
other essentials. 

Price isn’t even the second thing in 
buymanship. 

Quality is first, and then comes seme- 
thing that the buyman calls: “service,” 
which, followed to its logical base, is 
found to be the precious new form of 
business energy that the whole country 
is now seeking and nursing—consumer 
purchasing power. 

The buyman produces his specifica- 
tion for carbon paper, and the seller 
meets that specification on quality, at a 
price no higher than the other fellows. 

“Fine!” says the buyman. “Now I 
must look into two or three more little 
points. Do you make a decent profit on 
this stuff?” 

“Well—yes,” savs the seller. “The 
margin’s pretty close, vet I'd be satis- 
fied if I could run my mill twelve months 
a vear at that figure. You see, in the ear- 
bon paper industry, we have dull spells.” 

“T suspect you do,” says the buyman. 
“Dull spells are very interesting to me. 
I wonder if a good big order placed so 
vou could run vour factory full tilt dur- 
ing the next dul! spell would enable you 
to make us a price still lower.” 

The seller’s face falls and breaks in a 
million pieces. This is no_ pleasant 
dream—he is talking to a buyer again. 

“How much lower?” he asks suspi- 
ciously. 

“We could work that out together. 


Then come dull spelig: 
nobody buys, and 7 
facturer has to lay @ 
We have considerable: 
power here and can adj 
so vou ‘il run on our 0 
through dull seasons, 
easier to manage when 
steady work, quality i 
ter, overhead is 
We have buying 
here that will help ¥ 
ance your production 
We offer to sell it toy 
a share in the eeconomi 

When the buym 
that he must not take the seller's 
prices, quality, ability to make de 
and such factors, he means someth 
this. The hard-boiled buyer that ever 
body loathes played a game of matching 
one seller against another, and his wit 
against all of them, on price. He could 
smell an approaching bankruptey ani 
knew every little job lot lying around 
that could be used as a lever to fore 
price concessions, 


Teamwork All Around 


| ‘ knew a lot—but buymanship cor 

siders that he knew next to nothing 
3uymanship goes out to see how bus- 
ness can be dovetailed together to cor 
serve purchasing power and, when price 
are concerned, digs further back to # 
what governs prices. 

I got this story of the ivory dises from 
one of the best buyme n in the country, 
Mr. William F. Bancker, purchasing agett 
for the Western Electric Company, W 
makes telephone apparatus. 

Ivory disks are used on_ telephon 
switchboards, millions of them, litte 
markers the size of a dime. Nothin 
better than ivory has ever been fo 
for the purpose. For years, ivory disk 
were cheap and pler 1tiful—a waste pre 
uct, in facet, because they were mate 
from scraps of ivory left over in 
turning of billiard balls. 

Suddenly, zowie! ivory disks began 
soar. Buymanship maintains a 
Reig to “a into such thing 

rather than try to meet the situation ly 
blind bargaining. The literature of iver! 
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What Does the Lob 


Here is a picture of Bill Signem, salesman. 
Bill is going to sit in that lobby chair and 
wait—wait for the train to leave. He should 
be on his way to the next town—but he 
can’t leave because he is chained to that 
chair by a time table—a time table prepared 
by railroad men with little thought of Bill’s 
commissions or his boss’s profits. 


Just how much time is lost each year by 
salesmen sitting in lobby chairs would be 
difficult to determine, but it surely is a costly 
factor in modern distribution. 


There is a way to cut these costs—to reduce 
them to a minimum—through the use of motor 
cars. 


Dodge Brothers were pioneers in the field 
of commercial car fleet development, and 
are now better qualified than ever to co- 





by Chair Cost YOU? 


operate with large and small businesses in 
this important phase of cost-cutting. 


Dodge Brothers Standard and Victory Sixes 
offer transportation to salesmen that is 
dependable, economical, and prestige-build- 
ing —the type of hi that your 
salesmen will be proud to use. 


gy 7 y y 


We have just published a most interesting 
booklet entitled, “The Economy of a Motorized 
Sales Force.” If you will drop us a line on your 
business letterhead, we will be glad to send you 
a complimentary copy—at no cost or obligation 
on your part, of course. It not only tells what 
rng » have done to lower the unit cost per 
sale but gives valuable information on the 
much discussed subject of luther the salesmen 
or the company should own the cars. 


Three Great Sixes—The Senior, The Victory and The Standard 
Graham Brothers Motor Coaches, Trucks and Commercial Cars 


Donpse BROTHERS, INC. 


DETROIT,~-MICHIGAN 


When writing to Dovce Broruers, IN¢ 


please mention Nation's Business 
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was looked up first. It disclosed noth- 
ing about ivory disks, except that some 
day the elephant population of the world 
will probably come to an end. Ivory 
kept coming into the country. The in- 
vestigation was extended to the trade, 
and there a perfectly logical reason was 
found for advancing prices. 


Carvers Run Up Price 


URING our years of high immigra- 
tion, many ivory carvers had come 
from Europe. These men were taking 
ivory scrap and turning it into figurines, 
making something more valuable than 
switchboard disks. Buymanship then had 
two alternatives—to find a substitute or 
to pay the price, knowing that it was fair. 
I believe no substitute was found. If Mr. 
Bancker still buys ivory disks, he does it 
with a smile instead of a growl. 

This purchasing agent is now on leave 
of absence from his corporation to exe- 
cute a typical job of buymanship. Our 
native chestnut trees are being pretty 
well killed off by a foreign blight. While 
they are dying, and for a short time 
after, the timber is good for telephone 
and telegraph poles and other purposes. 
These chestnut trees belong to thou- 
sands of owners, scattered over a large 
area. If they all belonged to one owner, 
it would be a simple matter to buy them 
in time, get their economic value as poles 
and lumber, and pay the owner some 
money, as well as save live timber of other 
kinds. Getting this idea over to the thou- 
sands of folks who have small stands of 
dying chestnut trees is Bancker’s job. 
Making a silk purse 
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great deal of attention to the factor of 
“service.” That comes next to quality, 
and ahead of price. It takes into ac- 
count not only the seller’s ability to de- 
liver things when they are wanted, but 
other factors as well. 

Henry Ford says that transportation 
is the real essential in service, because 
with bad transportation it is necessary 
to earry reserve stocks of materials, 
while with good transportation the stuff 
would arrive on schedule, in the planned 
quantities and order, and go right into 
production. He also confesses that it 
was hard to overcome the temptation to 
speculate in bargains, and declares that 
speculation will break any manufacturer. 

Buymanship works with the salesman, 
where old-fashioned buying sought to 
exploit him. It works with him in two 
ways: first, by protecting his customers 
and increasing their buying capacity 
through the stabilization of work and 
wages; second, by helping him meet 
competition. 

This close relation between salesman 
and buyman was shown in an incident 
that came to my attention the other 
day. 

Two salesmen were in rivalry for a 
large order of technical material. There 
was no emotion in the deal, there were 
no brands, no patents, no mysterious 
this-or-that which made one man’s mate- 
rial better than the other, or gave him 
a basis to claim as much. Both repre- 
sented big concerns, capable of making 
deliveries. Quality seemed to be even. 
But there was a shade of difference in 
price, and the fellow 








out of a sow’s ear 1s 
part of buymanship. 

Nothing delighted 
theold-fashioned buy- 
er more than getting 
a lot of somethir - at 
a price lower tuan 
anybody else. If the 
purchase put the sell- 
er in the soup, that 
was the final proof 
that he had made a 
good bargain. 

But he usually 
bought more than was 


profit!99 


C¢THE art of buymanship 
begins by making price 
not the first consideration, 
but the third. Quality and 
service are considered of 
more importance. Not 
only is price madethe third 
but the purchasing agent 
proposes that the seller 
shall be assured of a 


with the higher price 
raised a doubt about 
the quality of the 
other’s material. 
“Our stuff is abso- 
lutely all-wool-and-a- 
yard-wide,” he insist- 
ed. “The other can’t 
be, at those figures; 
you can’t make it for 
any such money.” 
The buyer did the 
up-to-date thing, sub- 
mitting samples of 
both materials to an 








needed, and thus his 





expert. And the low 





work became specu- 

ulation in commodities. The cost of 
earrying what could not be used imme- 
diately was an offset to the low price on 
what was put into production. For a 
time he had an advantage, but the next 
purchase evened up. Worst of all, he 
became a gambler instead of a buyer. 
A buyer can get through his day’s work 
in six or eight hours, but twenty-five 
hours a day are not enough for a specu- 
lator in commodities. 

Buymanship seeks to purchase a steady 
flow of stuff at right prices determined 
by a thorough study of conditions. If 
there is a steady flow of materials, the 
steady flow of the finished product from 
the plant for which he buys will offset 
trifling fluctuations in price. To assure 
this steady flow, the buyman pays a 


price material was 
honest stuff, every bit as good as the 
other. In the cost and quality of such 
stuff, the two big factors are the factory 
charges for making it, and the cost of the 
materials from which it is made. 

“You feel bad about losing this order,” 
said the buver to the unsuccessful 
salesman. “But it wasn’t your fault. 
Go back to your company and tell them 
that they are either tolerating too high 
a production cost, or the purchasing 
agent isn’t getting materials on the best 
terms. You may find that it’s the pur- 
chasing agent. If so, ask him why you 
have to carry this handicap in selling.” 

It is even predicted that in some lines 
of manufacturing the purchasing agent 
will be the biggest factor in the sales de- 
partment, because the cost and quality 


of the product can be governed to 
extent by scientific buymanshj 
the task of selling will be we. 
easy. 

Buymanship proposes going even fur. 
ther—and is already on the way, 


Prices on Long-Term Sales 


NE of the commonest bluffs whey 
buying is done by playing poker js 
that of leading the seller to make ; 
ruinously low price by hinting that he 
is to get the business over a long period 

The buyer's house uses some 
in large quantities. It can be mae 
c.caply if a seller gets an order thy 
allows him to charge some of the 
of “tooling up” against further ondex 
If the buyer is tricky, he encourages th. 
seller to expect further orders, and, afte 
the latter has installed special tools » 
machinery to make that gadget, plagg 
the next order witn another expegtan 
seller. A good poker player might bank 
rupt a steady succession of sellers jy 
this way and make a splendid showing 

But that is not buymanship, It ds 
stroys consumer purchasing power 
The seller is driven to wage-cutting in 
his desperate efforts to save hi 
and if * goes broke his plea: 
out of a job. If the gadgets wer 
obtained at half the price by such trick 
ery, they would still be dear in ultimate 
consequences. It is to the eredit of 
American business that it is now begin 
ning to look beyond its nose in such 
matters. 

Buymanship says to the seller, “Go 
ahead and tool up—you will be pm 
tected on further orders.” In addition, 
it proceeds to help him in other ways 
If he runs on that gadget for a long 
while, his workmen become expert, ani 
maybe the cost is reduced still further. 
It often happens that he diseovers som 
new and cheaper way of making it, o 
his workmen bring him suggestions 
that end. If this doesn’t happen, and 
it happens that he finds his costs rising 
then buymanship goes the length a 
sending technical experts into his plant 
to make studies and suggestions. 


Creating Wealth by Teamwork 


UYMANSHIP has already done fot 

him one of the four things necessary 
keep wages moving up and prices movilg 
down—it has relieved him of the bur 
den of selling that gadget. Buymanship 
now tackles the three other points: i 
further use of automatic machinery ® 
making his gadgets, the cutting out ¢ 
wastes, and the scientific buying of the 
material, the equipment and the supplies 
he uses. 

It is an old axiom that a poker gam 
never adds to the wealth of the playets 
but simply changes ownership. 

Buying on poker lines is exactly the 
same. 

3ut buymanship proposes to enealé 
conserve and distribute, by fitting 18 
operations into the whole scheme 
business, using everything it cal 
in the way of technical knowledge. 
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“There’s a Market of 


Distinction, Too 
(Continued from page 21) 


have had a tremendous effect on 
merchandising. We have had to 


dgeard all of the old traditions to keep 


with the aspirations and demands of 
the women who form eighty-five per cent 
gfour patronage. Our methods and prac- 
fies and the training of our employes 
have been revolutionized to meet the 
changing problems of style and fashion. 
The modern merchant is—or should be 
—a stanch defender of style changes. 
Style is the expression of a fundamental 
human desire to gain distinction. It has 
come about through education, particu- 
larly through the education of women. 
Style changes are not frivolous. They are 
made to secure a fresh and pleasing ap- 
pearance. The urge to stand out a little 
in advance of other people is a deep one, 
even though man was a long time in giv- 


ing it play. 
Needs of Civilization 


ie THE earlier stages of civilization men 
found that the need for food, clothing, 
and shelter took all their time. Once their 
minds had learned how to satisfy the 
primal needs they were conscious of a 
fourth urge. That was a love of distinc- 
tion, of praise, of being looked up to and 
respected. Knowledge, an impressive 
abode and superior dress tended to set 
a man above his fellows. When man 
donned lace coat and sword it marked his 
development to the status of gentleman. 
Then the New World opened up, with 
new resources and new opportunities. In 
the New World man became a bigger per- 
sonage than in the old, and here in the 
New World man will probably develop a 
love for beauty to an entirely new height. 

Changes in fashions are not introduced 
by designers merely to make more busi- 
ness. They are made at the behest of 
feminine patrons who wish to avoid mo- 
hotony in their apparel. Obviously, a 
woman cannot wear a beautiful gown in- 
definitely, It would cease to please her 
friends and begin to tire them. That 
would defeat the fundamental purpose of 
gaining distinction. 

With the merchant, forecasting of 
fashions is not so much a guessing game 
4818 sometimes thought. It can be done 
accurately by a knowledge of the past. 

t is why I maintain that the modern 
merchant himself must be educated in 
trends of thought and custom, past and 
Present. The Paris coutourier does not 
like to admit this. He prefers to have it 
thought that some occult talent. enables 
= foresee the minds of women in 
lashions. But the scientific work is there 
Just the same. 
on emancipation of women is 
+ they tskirt. Women wear it and will 
ned ; It because of their determination 
a “a and to feel free. The change 
ext about through a long evolution 

€h reached its climax when American 
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ORGANIZATION 


PROJECT 


F you are planning a new develop- 
ment in any field of enterprise we 


are prepared to help you ORGANIZE it. 


We can provide engineers to make 
investigations, reports or appraisals pre- 


liminary to financing. 


We can provide financial plans and 


assist in financing. 


We can provide complete designs and 
the construction personnel to carry out 


work of any type or magnitude. 


PIONEERS SINCE 1889 


Stone & Webster, Inc., is the 
oldest firm in the power industry. 
Its organization for design and con- 
struction is large, widely experi- 
enced and extremely flexible. It 
can design, purchase for and build 
developments of any size or kind. 
It has made many records for 
speed. The power stations built 
serve 20,000,000 people. In utili- 
ties work over $100,000,000 is 
expended annually. 


Industrial work for such compan- 
ies as Ford, General Motors, Ameri- 
can Sugar, U. S. Rubber, Victor 
and others is measured high in mil- 
lions and for many clients has been 
continuous for years. Experience 
also includes construction of large 
buildings of the office type such as 
The Insurance Company of North 


America, University of Pittsburgh, 
The First National Bank of Boston 
and others. 


In hundreds of cases reports have 
been made covering financial re- 
quirements, physical condition, op- 
erating costs, inventories, plant ex- 
tensions, earning power and other 
features. Properties to the value of 
$6,000,000,000 have been appraised. 


As executive managers, Stone & 
Webster handle the operation, en- 
gineering, purchasing, construction 
and financial requirements of sixty 
separate public utility and industrial 
companies. Two Stone & Webster 
Companies, one railway and one 
light and power, have won the 
Coffin Award—the highest honor in 
the industry for excellence of oper- 
ation. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





HU 


When writing to Stone & Weessrer, INcorporaten, please mention Nation's Business 
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For adding Copper to Steel is 
to give Longer Service 


Steel alloyed with copper gives 
maximum rust-resistance, and 
assures longer life and satisfac- 
tion when used for Black and 
Galvanized Sheets and Roofing 
Tin Plates. Insist upon genuine 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


ROOFING 


and 


cy 
KEYSTONE 





APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized 
Sheets possess all the excellent qualities 
of our well known Apollo brand, but with 
the added feature of a KEYSTONE rust- 
resisting copper steel base. These sheets 
last longest in service. 


APpoLt_o-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and all similar uses. Look for the Keystone. 






, Fortin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
( Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 


de j This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
iS, ~ turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
eos Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 

3 | Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
j Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 

i by leading metal merchants. Write for copy of 

: our BetTeR Bur~pincs booklet, which con- 
So tains information of particular interest to you. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 









SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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and English women received the vote. 
The short skirt, along with bobbed hair, 
gives them a sense of freedom which 
matches their new status, though they re- 
main no less womanly than before. 

Education, and especially the education 
of woman, expanding desires, and the 
purchasing instinct, bringing about style 
changes often quite rapid, have had curi- 
ous results in merchandising. 

So far as the great department stores 
are concerned, the new order has driven 
the wholesaler and the jobber into the 
background. In the old days the whole- 
saler had time to get in between the manu- 
facturer and the merchant or retailer. He 
took the mai facturer’s output promptly 
and then hunted for buyers. He sold on 
credit, and in the methods of those days 
of slow style-changes there was plenty of 
time for the process. 

But not today. The customer is so 
fashion-conscious that the rapid flow of 
goods cannot be impeded without dis- 
aster or loss to the merchant. 


Buyers Know What They Want 


HIRTY years ago merchants were lit- 

tle more than distributing agents for 
the manufacturer. When a merchant 
bought goods he took the manufacturer’s 
ideas about style and such matters. He 
knows better than that now. His clientele 
is largely made up of women who know 
what they want before they come into his 
store. The modern merchant is at great 
pains to anticipate the desires of his cus- 
tomers and to buy his stocks in line with 
those ideas or in anticipation of them. 

In order to meet the new demands 
which the education and emancipation of 
women have largely brought about, some 
merchants, of whom I am one, describe 
and classify their merchandise under four 
heads: Style, Staple(or Regular), Fashion 
and Prestige. 

The word Style is used to identify that 
artistic and enduring quality to be found 
in an object of beauty and usefulness; the 
resultant of good design, harmonious 
colors, good workmanship and appropri- 
ate material. Staple is used to designate 
items for which common necessity or cus- 
tom has established a steady demand for 
a longer time than for other items in the 
same stock, and for which there is a regu- 
lar supply to meet the demand. Fashion 
is used to designate those newer items 01 
merchandise for which there is a present 
or anticipated demand, based on the 
changing desires of the public. Prestige 
is used to designate exceptional items 
which are above the average in exclusive- 
ness, newness, rarity, style, or fashion. 

These classifications are all important 
in modern merchandising. Useful objects, 
to be classed as style objects, must have 
beauty. Beautiful objects, to be classed 
as style objects, need have no other use 
than that of adornment. We consider 
that decoration or adornment is a form 
of usefulness. Style is in no way de- 
pendent upon demand, occasion, place, 
or any other external condition. The 
style of an object cannot be destroyed 





unless the object itself is destroyed. 


Staple or regular merchandise js Mer. 
chandise which has survived the fluctys, 
tions of fashion because it jg adaptable 
and, to be adaptable, it must conform { 
standard specifications as to mater 
a6 bg — which SerVE the 
1eeas O! a iarge nu e 
tain coats are aiaial cama Ce. 
rial; twenty-five cent handker nee 

Vite rte dinet : chiefs be. 
cause of the price; navy-blue Cresseg be. 
cause of the color, and surplice dresses 
for large women because of the deg 

Fashion registers the shifting interest 
of the public In a given type of merchap. 
dise which may or may not have style 
value. Fashion refers to the demand for 
the merchandise as contrasted to style 
which refers to its innate beauty and tg. 
fulness. 

_ There are three ages or stages of 
fashion: first, a very new fashion, or y 
fashion which is very exclusive, and gery. 
ing a limited demand which may or may 
not increase, as for example, veils and 
carved rubies and emeralds; second, 3 
fashion which has been in vogue Io 

enough to be wanted by those who fol- 
low established fashions but who wil 
neither initiate them or follow them after 
they have become popular, this type hay. 
ing a steady demand which may be e- 
pected to increase, such as coats with 
self-colored fur; third, a fashion whichis 
wanted by everyone and which ean be 
obtained in all price ranges. This last 
may become a staple or may go out e 
tirely. 

Esteem Through Merchandise 

RESTIGE merchandise is that mer- 

chandise which enhances the reputi- 
tion of the department in the eyes of the 
public, and therefore gains the esteem ani 
good will of the public. Being above the 
average, it raises the general standard of 
the stock. It has a psychological effec! 
upon buyer, salesman, and customer. 
Prestige does not apply only to the higher- 
priced merchandise. Exclusiveness, new- 
ness, rarity, style or fashion,—the deter- 
mining qualities, are independent of the 
price element. These qualities, or any one 

of them, may make an article expensive, 
but the expense is only an attendant eit- 
cumstance. 

In so classifying his wares for the u- 
to-date customer, the modern merchatt 
is very particular to enjoin upon his él- 
ployes the meaning of the word taste 
The word taste is used to name the ability 
to apply appropriately one’s knowledge 
of style and fashion. 

Merchandise, to be appropriate, mus 
be in harmony with all surrounding 0 
jects and conditions. A handbag 8 ® 
good taste only when it is suitablein color, 
design, workmanship, size, shape, a 
weight for the person carrying It, and i 
harmony with the whole costume @ 
with the occasion for which it is intend 

Italian pottery, for example, will nol 
be in good taste when used with fine 
damask and silver. A diamond ring 
artistic cut and enduring design may Not 
be worn in good taste with a knit 
sports costume. A pair of sports § 
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containing elements of both style and 
‘. are not worn with taste when 
bined with a chifion gown. 

“The modern merchant seeks, of neces- 

, to guide the desires of his customers. 

[eit to himself, he would try to keep sell- 

ing the same things indefinitely ; for that 

ig the way his store is “set up.” But he 

that is not possible. 

Women, and men too, incessantly seek 

changes. The merchant must pro- 
vide, anticipate, and to some extent orig)- 
nate. Unfortunately, he is not able to 
fnd much new style of artistic merit In 
this country. He must go abroad for it, 
ond mostly to the recognized style capital 
of the world, Paris. 

The time has not vet come for America 
to originate style. We are not yet in the 
era of artistic production. We must 
necessarily obtain our style inspirations 
from abroad. This is not difficult to ex- 
plain. The creators have been doing these 
things in Paris for generations, almost an 
entire population devoted to the task of 
careful, beautiful design and craftsman- 
ship. All around the French artisans and 
artists are the traditions and inspirations 
of beauty and the atmosphere of beauty; 
the great collections, museums and art 
schools. 

Eventually we will produce style— 
beauty—in this country. One sees the 
stirring of it underneath. 

I have referred briefly to the necessity 
on the part of the modern merchant of 
training his staff thoroughly for efficient 
and diplomatic contact with the cus- 
tomer. 


Slogan Is Found Useful 


E RECOGNIZED the importance 

of finding a short slogan to impress 
our employes with the great importance 
of pleasing and not antagonizing our cus- 
tomers. We tried for some time to work 
out a short slogan, but we could not de- 
vise one that contained the right meat. 
So we finally accepted a long one which, 
at least, makes up in honesty for what it 
lacks in brevity. We now teach this: 

“To succeed in making a fair current 
profit and adding to the good will, which, 
in fact, is future profits, we must please 
our customers. To please our customers 
we must give them honest, prompt, cour- 
teous, and complete service.” 

It would have been inconsistent and 
therefore not effective to ask our people 
‘0 correct. their own errors and retain 
their self-respect, on the ground that all 
human beings make mistakes, and in the 
same lesson teach them that human 

ings on the outside of the counter are 
perfect. 

We have taught other and truer prin- 
ciples for ten years, and we believe that 
they are sound and effective in character 
building, and in increasing human effi- 
cieney in business. 

Ninety-five per cent of modern mer- 
chandising Is a knowledge of human na- 
ture. We merchants must get that knowl- 
ge by wont We must become scholars 
sith “hd rea sense—scholars of the past 

ell as the present. 
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HE history of Hyatt Quiet Roller Bearings. . . 
during the last 37 years ... records years of un- 
precedented savings in attention and replacement. 


Millions and millions of automobile miles re- 
flect Hyatt’s unparalleled operating stamina... 
uninterrupted performance ... unwavering satis- 
faction! 


As in the automobile, at various strategic points 
in industrial, railroad and farm equipment are 
Hyatt Roller Bearings . . . selected because of the 
silent, efficient manner in which they harmonize 
with the objectives of engineers. 


faithfulness with 
and protects the 
which Hyatts are 


Selected, too, because of the 
which Hyatt quality preserves 
reputation of those products in 
used. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


> 


Detroit Chicago 
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| More SELLING ACTIVITY 


| 
-—IN SHINING ARMOR AND WITH LIFTED * *NCE | 
Success, THEN as NOW, depended upon the rig . A 
Like the KNIGHT'S ARMOR of OF 
HUBBELL ARMORED CAP PL’ 
are buiit to stand the daily battle of h: : i 











HE advertising circular shown above, which was produced by 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., electrical manufacturers, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, is a three-color folder, typical of a variety of pieces printed 
on the Multigraph. In quality of work these pieces equal any but 
the most expensive of printed literature. The resultant saving from 
the use of Multigraph equipment, as compared to outside printing, 
totaled $2,620 in five months. 

Thousands of companies using the Multigraph have proved its 
value both in stimulating sales and bringing about actual savings 
in operating costs. In your business, as in Hubbell’s, there are simi- 
lar possibilities for improving sales efficiency, cutting down the cost 
of sales promotion, and reducing the expense of routine printing. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1806 EAST 40th ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














THE MULTILGRAPH 
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Y LESS SELLING COST |) 
-. ° . | 
y 

* ; 

saved in five months 

hi 

| for this company . . 
$278.76 q 

$314.61 ‘ 

$725.93 : 

$840.51 : 

A letter from Harvey Hubbell, Inc., says, in part: i 

‘‘Our present printing equipment consists of two No. 66 Multi- i 

graphs with Davidson Feeders, and one No. 36 with complete at- i 
tachments. a 

‘**The first No. 66 is used almost exclusively for circulars of two or i 

more colors, the second No. 66 for office and factory forms which u 

require very careful register, and the No. 36 for envelopes, mem- q 
orandums, letters, imprinting, and small index forms. “i 

‘*The net saving the first month amounted to $278.76, the second { 

month $314.61, the third month $463.76, the fourth month $725.93, 4 

the fifth month $840.51. As production efficiency increased, the a 

saving per month proportionately increased.” bs 

i 

m. Th Gee. eG u 

fF 

‘*Making Profit Margins Wider”’ is a folder of i 

material that gives you the basis for planning i 

more effective sales activity and shows how you 

can materially cut sales and office costs. Actual : 

records of methods used and the dollars-and- + 

cents saving of many other companies are in- 

cluded. Send in the coupon today or call the 4 

nearest Multigraph office. i 

5 

| 8 

' a 

Sales Company please mention Nation’s Business ; 4 
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Strain .. the bane of industry 
. - shortener of mechanical life 
..enemy of vertical transporta- 


tion. Absence of strain assures 
the longevity and easy operation 
of PEELLE freight elevator doors. 
Perfect counterbalance, almost 
frictionless design, instant re- 
sponse to electric button or hand, 
signalize PEELLE performance. 


Surveys for Executives 


Every executive interested in freight 
elevator door operation in its relation 
to interior traffic and the maintenance 
of production schedules should have a 
copy of this Survey containing unbiased 
reports of actual costs, data,etc. Write 
for A. C. Nielsen Certified Survey No. 11. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Philadelphia 
and 30 other cities 
In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ont. 


PEELLE 


Freight Elevator 


DOORS 


“The Doorway of America’s 
Freight Elevator Traffic” 


When wu if please ent n Na 
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Why Do Men Fail? 


(Continued from page 30) 
trouble was that he could not make either 
banker or jobber see it. They said he 
might be right, but they did not know. 
The man across the street got the new 
line and made the money. Along with 
the new-line business a good share of the 
old-line business went. Collections went 
to the man who sold the new line, too. 
Natural enough. Human nature works 
that way. The man who most needed 
the money was essentially sound, but he 
failed because he could not get his hands 
on money when he most needed it. 


Cultivate Customers 

HERE is a psychological flareback to 

the exploding bankroll, too. Some men 
grow timid when they see the balance 
dwindle. They refuse to keep up their 
stocks. Others enshroud their premises 
in gloom as thick as a harbor fog. A cus- 
tomer is an odd, wary, temperamental 
bird and don’t you think he isn’t. If he 
is met with a smile, provided the smile 
is with him and not at him, he responds 
like a fireman on a brass pole. If the store 
is a happy, cheerful place he buys. If 
the proprietor lurks in a corner watching 
for the bad news he says he only came in 
to ask the time. 

Other men despair when failure threat- 
ens. They lose grip on their clerks. And 
clerks have a strange facility for reading 
the minds of their employers. When he 
sulks and worries they sulk and worry. 
Instead of trying to sell goods they hang 
back in the hope that someone else will 
do the selling. The buyers’ parade is 
viewed with the “women-and-children- 
first” eve worn by the one-legged man on 
the boat deck. Hard luck, that’s all. I 
knew a man 

It was not his fault at all. He had a 
good, sound, conservative business. Used 
to sit on the top rail of his fortunes with 
a gun in his hand, too. Then fate began 
to act up. His wife had been spending a 
little more than necessary, perhaps, but 
she had not ordered a new operation. 
Did not even want it. His brother pur- 
chased a sunshiny lot covered with cocoa 
palms. Then he had to be helped out of 
the woods. A reliable stock suddenly 
ceased to be reliable. A swarm of small 
money bees began to sting him all at once. 
It was fate, of course. 

But if he had held a stiff upper lip and 
kept his clerks on the job and talked tur- 
key to his banker he would have pulled 
through. He did none of these things. 
Do you want to know what he did? You 
would hardly believe it? 

He spent his afternoons golfing. 

Incompetence accounts for the next 
greatest share of failures. Bradstreet 
reports that 34.5 per cent of the failed 
firms go under because the business men 
do not know their business. The cloak of 
incompetence covers a multitude of sins, 
of course. My golfing friend in the para- 
graph ahead became incompetent when 
he lost his nerve. It was mcompetence 





that ruined him, even more than the logs 
of money. But that is not what the asses. 
sors of business mean when they say that 
more than one third of the failed firms 
sink because they do not know enough to 
float. Here are a pair of incidents worth 
thinking over. 

Herman Somebody went into a small 
western town and got a job sweeping out, 
One of those comprehensive jobs. When 
he was not sweeping he was running the 
lawn mower. When he had saved $18% 
he dropped his broom and began ped- 
dling. By and by he opened a store. 
There were three other storekeepers jn 
the little town and they had three hearty, 
inclusive and enjoyable laughs. It was 
such a very funny little store. 

A rough store, tin roof, plank walls, 
dirt floor, glassless windows. Herman 
had no money but he had all the time in 
the world and he knew what the farmers 
and their wives wanted. He kept open 
twenty-four hours a day. At first he 
slept on the counter until some late re- 
turning customer waked him up but later 
on he hired clerks. Then more clerks. 
His store is still open twenty-four hours 
a day in that small western town. The 
three rival stores have closed. 

Perhaps the unfortunate three were 
not incompetent. But they were not 
competent enough. They were unwilling 
to meet the competition offered by Her- 
man. It is a frequently regrettable fact 
that the key of competition is sounded 
by the man who is willing to work hardest, 
sell cheapest, live nearest to the alley, 
keep his doors open latest. The other 
fellow has learned to enjoy a leisurely, 
kindly, agreeable life. But if he wants 
to keep on enjoying it he must move into 
some other business. For that sort of 
competition calls either for surrender, or 
more and harder competition. 


Survival of the Fittest 
HERE is a storekeeper I know of who 


runs a crossroads emporium. It is gen 
erally believed that the day of the coun- 
try store is done. At this cross roads two 
stores had dwindled, faded and died. A 
third store opened and closed. The roads 
were concreted, which made it easier for 
the residents to whiz to the big city, only 
twelve miles away. Then the new man 
moved in, built a new store and began to 
prosper. He sells everything—calicoes, 
gasoline, pants, binder twine. His is not 
the old-fashioned country store, either, 
with tangles of things hanging from the 
rafters, but as bright and cheery and up 
to date as any store anywhere. It hap- 
pens that he is not well liked, but he 
delivers the goods, when and as wanted. 

His three predecessors were kindly 
men. But they failed. There had been 
shortage of competence. 

Fred Voiland of Topeka finds another 
form of incompetence in men who lack 
dignity and self respect. They do not 
see their neighbors inspired by humot 
and courage and honesty but as dim fig- 
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ures struggling over a miry plain. Per- 
haps Mr. Voiland is right. At all events 
his story of Pleasantville at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States was inspiring: 

#4 one-street town,” he said. “A two- 
hank town. An average, ordinary, plain 
little town.” 

Robbers held up the two banks. Took 
every penny of money. Dynamited the 
yaults and destroyed the books. For 
days the town was sunk in despair. Le- 
thargic. No money. No evidence of 
debts or resources. Then the young high 
school teacher called a meeting: 

“J call on you to trust one another,” 
said he. “Let the banks open new sets 
of books in temporary quarters at the 
grain warehouse. Let every man walk in 
and tell how much money he had on de- 
posit. How much money he owes. Let 
us begin again.” 

There was the silence of doubt. Then 
the Methodist preacher rose: 

“My brethren,” said he, “God is in this 
room. We have heard Bis voice.” 

The bankers sat at their desks with 
open blank books in front of them. Men 
walked in. “We had so rauch on deposit. 
Our notes will come due on such a day. 
We owe you so many dollars.” Not a 
nickel in town, practically. Not enough 
to buy the noonday cigars. Nothing but 
a sudden realization that Pleasantville— 
that little one-street town—could be 
great if it would. That its citizens were 
finer than they had known. In two years 
time the town was prosperous again. The 
state examiners passed the banks as sol- 
vent. 


Dishonest Competition 


— isquite a stretch of country be- 
tween the structural steel business and 
Irish linen handkerchiefs, but let us see 
if we cannot march it. Charles F. Abbott, 
executive director of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, called atten- 
tion the other day to the perils of dis- 
honest competition. The battle for busi- 
ness, he said, sometimes reached a point 
at which the manufacturer lost money in 
order to get a customer. It is obvious 
that this is suicidal in the long run for 
both buyer and seller. 

“It is primarily the seller’s fault,” said 
he. “He has taught the purchasing agent 
all the unfair tricks to which he is now 
resorting. A strong reason why failures 
averaged about 2,000 « month in 1927 is 
that there was too much price cutting. 
It should be as illegal for a seller to solicit 
business on a basis of below cost as to 
attempt to control prices by combination. 
The public interest is as seriously affec‘ed 
by the one as by the other.” 

And the Irish linen handkerchiefs? 

The seller had given the buyer his first 
credit. But he was faced with the neces- 
sity of holding his business against stiff 
price-cutting. Every one knew that he 
had supplied the buying house with hand- 
kerchiefs for fourteen years. To lose his 
customer would be to lose face. He priced 
his handkerchiefs so low that he could 
hever again get the price up. Other buy- 


Another 
Monument of 
Indiana 


Limestone 
for 
Chicago’s Skyline 


HE choice of Indiana Limestone 

for Chicago's new Medinah Ath- 
letic Club now under construction 
just north of the Tribune Tower, is 
another example of the way in which 
this beautiful natural stone is begin- 
ning to predominate in our metro’ 
politan centers. 


Architects and building owners are 
becoming more and more convinced 
of the dollars-and-cents advantages 
that are to be gained from building of 
Indiana Limestone. 


Besides the Medinah Athletic Club, 
two other great projects are being 
added this year to the already im- 
posing array of Indiana Limestone 
buildings on Chicago's main thorough- 
fare. These are the new office building 
just south of the bridge, “No. 333 
North Michigan,” and the Willoughby 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 








Medinah Athletic Club, Chicago 
Walter W. Ahischlager, Inc., Architects 
Entire exterior to be of Indiana Limestone 


Tower, further south at the corner 
of Madison Street. 


We will gladly send you illustrated 
literature showing various types of 
Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a 
booklet showing residences if you are 
interested in a home. Address Box 740, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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| ers sensed the situation and made 
BLAW-KNOX BUILDINGS 
2&->oe@e LO 












Inexperience is 9 form of incompets 
perhaps. Frank ureene, editor of Be 
oP street’s Review, declares that every mu 

SS Wp, Liha American believes himself compa 
if WW edit a newspaper, run a hotel, or m i 

Witte, § | success of a store. He does not learn} 
ter until he tries. Yet inexperienee 
only credited with 5.2 per cent of Iaee 

year’s failures. It is perhaps fair tome 
sume that many of the unregistered fale 
ures, which never become a matter § 
record because they cause no loss to ened 
itors, are blamable to lack of experieng 
The man who lacks experience 





mands. The seller actually sold hi 
out of business. 
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sales-days. He “over-sells” himself, ¥ 
cause his neighbors give fiestas at whir 
they offer slightly stale, somewhat gh 
worn goods at reduced prices, or give h 
gains in order to bait customers into ther” 
stores, he feels he must do likewise, He 
he does not know how in some cases, 

With lack of capital, incompetence and 
inexperience accounting for 74.6 per cent 
of all failures it is cheering to discover 
that only 3.6 per cent is chargeable to 
fraud. Now and then a little cheating is 
discovered, humanity being as yet an im- 
perfect instrument. 

A little mathematics shows that we 
have now accounted for 78.2 per cent of 
the failures. There are but 81.5 per cent - 
due to faults in the individual. The 33 
per cent difference is debited to three 
minor causes. Unwise speculation. Neg- 
| lect of business. Personal extravagance, 

They shout their own stories aloud. The 
Re ERTS man who gets caught in a corner, or who 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY is using Biaw- | spends his time in vacations that should 
Kxox Standard Buildings in increasingly large | be used under an eye-shade with the 
sili accountants, or who spends too much 

numbers. money— 


Ww H Y | The Worker Succeeds 


’ ; yy alt. This is a story I must tell, One 
Because (1) They are made of copper bearing galvanized ‘V of the most prosperous of the sand- 
steel. (2) Ingenious connections and sliding sheet joints wich shop chains began down in the oil 
make these buildings absolutely weather-tight. (3) BLaw- land of the southwest. The man who had 
Knox Buildings can be shipped from stock and are economi- the idea had been so successful that he 
cal to erect. (4) They are low in first cost. (5) Every bought a coupe. Then a roadster. Then 


k f = ee: AF Ee i ws a sedan. Each car had eight cylinders, 
ie tines on ‘ - : be 
RPO SSCUe CONS erne eee nih ne era aint pretty paint and the normal amount of 
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is carried out in BLaw-Knox Buildings. trouble. He spent his time driving them. 
The sandwich business went to pot, oF 
ee a ae ~ en would have gone to pot except that a man 
ied “KC A Standar ul ings n 
. came along dead broke, but with a sound 
Penn. Railroad Detroit Edison Co. Fairbanks-Morse reputation and a bright eve. He talked 
N.Y. C. &H.R.R. Bell Telephone Co. Swift & Co. es, * 
B. & O. R. R. U. G. L. Contracting Co. Caen Peet. Oo. to the banker who held notes on the sand 
med deteg ro NS ern. wiches. Today he is the chief of the chain. 
Standard Oil Co. Prestolite Co. Clyde S. 8. Co. be a ‘ : . like 
Atlantic Refining Co. Kelly Springfield Tire Co. U. S. Government The first owner audits, or something 

Texas Co. General Electric Co. etc. ; bY aap: ‘ 4s 

Mexican Pet. Co. Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. that. He has a job, but he no longer b 


three cars. 
Did you ever notice that every great 
B corporation has one vice president who 
LAW- KN OX COMPANY dves not go out golfing? Presidents, vie 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING nresidents and directors die and nothing 
PITTSBURGH, PA. aappens. If the working vice president 


catches cold the great corporation rattles 














NEW YORK CLEVELAND BUFFALO in the wind until his cough stops. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE Perhaps the moral is in that final para- 
DETROIT BIRMINGHAM graph. The man who works hard eno 








| usually does not fail. Provided, of course 
| that while he works he thinks. 
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OST comets have a way 
1 of appearing, creating 
a “nine days’ wonder,” and 
then jaunting off into space 
for seventy years or so before 
they again flash across the 
horizon of man. 


But “The Comet” of the 
Pennsylvania is one that can 
be harnessed and made to 
turn the wheels of industry. 
It is a big freight train that 
carries important cargoes to 
St. Louis and via connecting 
lines to the great Southwest. 
Therefore, it is a very useful 
member of the Pennsylvania’s 
family of freight trains. 


Every evening “The Comet” 
leaves the Atlantic Seaboard 
with cargoes from many East- 
ern markets, and rolls toward 


“THe Comet” is one of the fcet of 60 named Penn- 
sylvania freight trains that have set remarkable records for 


regularity and dependability of on time arrival 


the big city on the Mississippi. 
In its charge is important 
freight of every description, 
goods that must reach their 
destinations on time. And this 
train has acquired the habit of 
being regularly on schedule. 








Shippers: 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econ- 
omies, contribute to the new 
business strategy whichin many 
industries is considered the 
most important development 
since Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic 
Managers of many organiza- 
tions have been instrumental in 
the speeding up of turnover— 
in the reduction of inventories 
—and in the opening up of new 
selling territories to which 
improved freight transporta- 
tion has given them access, 




















-- that blazes a trail to new records 


Cutting Down Inventories— 
Building Profits 
Greatly increased efficiency in 
freight transportation has en- 
abled manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers in the Western 
territory to cut down inven- 
tories and build up profits. 
And in the task of keeping 
Eastern shipments flowing 
steadily into the markets of 
the West “The Comet” and 
otherdependable Pennsylvania 
freights are playing an im- 

portant part. 

In addition to handling the St. 
Louis traffic “The Comet” hauls 
freight bound for Indianapolis 
and vicinity. Consignees in that 
territory, as well as in St. Louis, 
have found it a reliable carrier— 
one that maintains its schedule 


regularly and dependably month 
after month. 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RaILROAD 
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Winged Messengers 


aod verbal misunderstandings 


ANKS have adopted Lamson Pneu- 
matic Message Carriers. 
Safety is the first, last and always pre- 
dominating requisite of a bank. And 
safety can only be had when convenience 


are inter-connected but with larger 
Lamson Tubes. There is no hustle and 
bustle. Credit information, executive 
orders, memoranda and even dictaphone 
records are constantly transported. Notes, 








to records will permit easy 
reference to them during the 
pressure of business. 

Theteller’s Lamson Tube out- 
let is on the counter unseen by 
the customer. It is but the work 
of a moment to mark a memo 
form and speed it with the check 
through a Lamson Tube to the 
ledger clerk. The report is back 
in a moment. There is a written 
record of the question and the 
answer, always instantly avail- 
able thereafter. 

Similarly other departments 


LAMSON Serves 
Public Utilities 
Manufacturers 
Mail Order Houses 
Railroad Terminals 
Retail stores 
Insurance Companies 
Steel Mills 
Banks 
General Offices 
Automobile Agencies 
Newspapers and 

Publishers 
Wholesalers 
Investment Brokers 
Hospitals 
Hotels 

+ © 


And Will Serve You 


bonds and other securities remain 
in locked vaults until requisitions 
arrive via Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes. They are then delivered 
in locked Lamson Carriers ... 
they are always protected. 

Lamson Pneumatic Tubes are 
used in every type of business 
that requires communication 
between departments. They are 
to the written message what the 
telephone is to the spoken word. 

Let us send you our booklet 
telling what Winged Messengers 
will do for your business. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 
3000 James Street, Syracuse, New York 






MATIC TUBES 


Coordinate the Departmental Interchange 


of Papers, Files and Packets 


When writing to Tur Lamson Company please 


mention Nation's 


Business 


Organized Business 
in Action 


(Continued from page 38) 


came from the sole source of authority in 
the National Chamber—you members” 

“That’s all very good,” said my frie 
“but when you had your orders what di 
you do about them?” 

“Let’s take the Mississippi flood ques. 
tion as an example,” I said, “and folloy 
through. 

“A group of able business men, named 
to study this question, headed by Presi. 
dent Pierson of the Chamber, visited the 
flooded country. They went with open 
minds. They had no preconvinced notions 
to put over, or pet ideas to bolster up, 
They went to see and to learn. They 
came back to Washington and wrote 4 
concise but comprehensive statement as 
to facts and made definite recommends- 
tions as to policies they thought necessary 
in any real flood prevention program, — 

“These facts and these ideas were then 
sent out to you members. The question 
was not what does this committee think, 
but what does American business think 
in the light of the facts these able business 
men have found and the ideas they ad- 
vance? 

“By a large vote you business men of 
the country told us here in Washington 
that you endorsed these ideas.” 

“Yes, I remember that flood control 
referendum,” said my friend. 


Presenting Business’ Case 


ND BEFORE I could get in another 
word, my Jayhawker had beaten me 
to it and wanted to know: 

“When you found out what we thought 
about this flood business, what did you 
do?” 

“Laid it before the members of the 
committees of Congress whose business it 
was to write flood legislation,” I answer- 
ed. “And it was presented solely on its 
merits as your opinion—the opinion of 
representative American business—from 
Maine to California, and all its many 
phases—from steel to suspenders. 

“Understand, there was no attempt to 
tell Congress what to do; nor any sug- 
gestion that Congress shouldn’t get and 
fully weigh other opinions and views. 
Claiming the right of American business 
to present its views on such questions, the 
Chamber recognizes the right of other 
elements in the community to be heard. 
In this as in every activity the Chambers 
yardstick is—‘if it isn’t for the eountry’s 
ood it isn’t for the good of business.’ 

“There was no lobbying. No ‘back- 
stairs’ influence. Your views were pre 
sented fairly and. openly. The opinion 
of American business upon such a que® 
tion is its own—and a sufficient— make 
weight.” 

“How’d it all come out?” was the next 
question. For Kansas is close to Missoum 
and Kansans, too, like to be shown. 

“Well, the legislation passed by Cot 
gress and signed by the President of the 
| United States is in entire harmony with 
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CSS the views of business as the Chamber, act- 
‘oe under its instructions, voiced them. 
«  @fyrthermore, the Chamber success- 
fally undertook to obtain an emergency 
eredit for the restoration of the agricul- eC rc 
ee ture and business of the flood-swept coun- > 
i As a result an ery pg s 
: . ras subscribed and made avail- . 
we | 50000 was Mr. Secretary of Commerce, | | 
Cy : 
lat did “That's batting around a thousand, so R | 4 
» eheered my friend, “but how’d we h | . 
Ams pi out A our tax proposition. I] 1 S C e a n S we r / (og 
nie remember there was a lot of eereaene 2 | i 
talk—and some of it not so good—about f d V 
re —o ou asked that,” I said " ° me © ie “ . "= 
_ “The il as passed went part way with No.6 of a se ries inspired by the report of Secretary 
ota in cutting the corporation tax; most Hoover's Committee on Elimination of Waste ; 
wi of the way in abating the excise or ‘nuis- E 
Th, ance taxes’ and rejected outright the idea i 
veld of cutting out the estate and inheritance 3 
es. a 
_ “In this the procedure was just as it i 
was in the case of flood control. You : 
me . members were asked what you wanted us i 
» then to stand for, and when you'd told us, we a 
cakes stood pat. Incidentally, there were some i 
think other organizations that came out early ‘ 
think and strong for tax reduction that took to oe 
sins the tall timber in face of the opposition -: 
y ade that was raised, but that’s all ancient his- F, 
bi tory, now.” sna i 
ail ce a9 was - pang said may : 
riend, quick as are all true Kansans to 4 
ngton ps LOOKING OVER vs. OVERLOOKING E 
med “Plenty of it,” said I. “You see the i 
position of the Chamber was not entirely T is the broad conception of industrial re- 2. 
in harmony with the position of the Gov- rahe 2 be 
| emment, Just a difference in figures, but sponsibility that overlooks no small detail 4 
other there was considerable reconciling to be of manufacture. : 
on me done. Is a ten-thousandth of an inch in the thick- rs 
President Pierson, Judge Parker and : : . ; 
nis a goodly portion of the staff camped on ness ofa mica condenser sheet important: Does i 
1 you that job day and night and Sundays. a time-interval of a thousandth of a second mat- ; 
Much was accomplished, but not all the ter? Athousandth ofan ampere of electric current? i 
f the differences were reconciled. Still, when it . : = : i i 
it was all over, the Chamber had the satis- That Western Electric thinks so is manifested 
swer- faction of knowing it had done a mighty in its rigid inspections. Defects are detected at a 
on its good job in getting the country’s business the source. Waste is confined to the stage of # 
on of point of view on taxation before the Gov- yee ‘ § : a 
yee ermment in unmistakable form. If the manufacture in which the defect occurs; and its ; 
many Government was unable to agree with cause soon discovered and removed. a 
this point of view, well that is another Not only that. The principal user of Western is 
pt to story. In any event, we'll know later on 2 é / ; 
"ug. who was right and who wrong.” Electric telephone apparatus—the Bell system— i 
_ iin: Marine Sitation is — — cumulative operating on a 
ext “you ad something about ships, a bit cu ties. ith the ever-growing complexity of the 
s, the A ago,” said my friend, holding me nation’s telephoning machinery, the tendency of 
a na the accounting. “How'd that mechanical errorsto multiply must be compensated 
eard. it P ‘ : 
aber's “From the viewpoint of what our bosses for by greater accuracy in manufacture—and, a 
itry’s ~you members—told us to stand for; terms of inspection, by ever-increasing vigilance. a 
f about sixty-forfy, I should say. Sixty E 
back- your way, forty the other. The legisla- 7 
-pre- tion as passed isn’t all that the friends of a» : 
inion 4 privately owned and operated American y ' 
ques- flag shipping establishment could desire, 2 'S, 2 qi J i 
nake- but it put a stop for the time anyway, to a” 
the drive for continued government own- ; : 3 
nest f ship and operation. It recognizes the Purchasers... Manufacturers . Distributors ; 
soun Pmneiple of private contract shipping eontus ae 
services, it liberalizes overseas mail con- 1682 a 
Con- tracts and offers greater inducements for Gum g 
f the Private ship building and operation. It r 
with 8 undoubtedly a step toward getting a 
Unele Sam out of business as a merchant - — ae q 
Lae 
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For 
Health’s Sake +++ 
Plenty of Water 


uTHORITIES all agree that we don’t 
drink enough water—particularly 
in our offices. 

Nature’s simplest remedy is prob- 
ably the best way to keep the system 
in good condition. 

But we’re all so busy. It takes so 
much time to run to the water cooler. 

One of these attractive “Thermos” 
Executive Desk Water Sets on your 
desk will encourage you to drink the 
water your system needs. Its conve- 
nient presence will be a constant 
reminder to you. 

And you'll always find the water it 
contains fresh and cool; for“ Thermos” 
keeps its contents cold for 72 hours 
or longer. 

Be sure to ask for “Thermos.” There 
is only one “Thermos”—and you 
eannot be sure of getting perfect 
“Thermos” service unless you insist 
on getting a “Thermos” set. 

The handsome “Thermos” Bakelite Desk Water 

Set (illustrated above) in natural wood finishes 
to match your office furniture (Mahogany, 

Walnut or Maple), quart capacity, complete 

with tray and two glasses________.._- $10.00 

Other Desk Water Sets from $11.00 to $26.00 

Canadian Prices on Application 
THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago - Cincinnati « San Francisco 
Norwich, Conn Huntington, W. Va. 
In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


THERMOS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


VACUUM BOTTLES 














Hemember,only Genuine Thermos 


can give Thermos Service 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





| esting. 








NATION’S 


shipper, an experiment in which his suc- 
cess, to say the least, hasn’t been anything 
to cheer over.” 

“I’m interested, personally,” said my 
querist, “in how the postal rates came out. 
In our business we used the mails a lot 
in direct mail solicitation but the rates 
that were ordered in a few years ago were 
simply awiul. You know those costs have 
to be figured down to fractions of cents.” 

“Carrying out your instruction,” my 
friend was informed, “your Chamber 
made a showing of your views on that 
question, too. The bill enacted agrees 
with your views, practically speaking, 
entirely. The new rates on the whole, are 
calculated to increase postal revenues by 
bringing back into the mails that business 
which the old rates drove out, by making 
it possible for you to use the mails at a 
reduced cost to you.” 

“That’s fine,” said the Kansan, “that’s 
what I call real teamwork between law 
makers and those who have to use the 
government's mail services, a good fifty- 
fifty proposition.” 

“Care for some more?” I asked. 

“Sure,” urged my friend, “this is inter- 
” 

“By no means all of the Chamber’s 
activities take it before the law-makers,” 
he was informed. “There’s its work 
among trade organizations to help set up 


| standards of practice that will enable 
| business to win complete public confi- 
| dence by deserving it—real self-govern- 
ment of business. 





Better Trade Practices 


“— instructed the Chamber to un- 
dertake this work, and wisely, be- 
cause it’s as sure as sunrise that if business 
doesn’t do its own regulating, the govern- 
ment will, and there’s no telling where 
government will stop. During the past 
year the Chamber has aided and coun- 
selled many trade groups, helping them 
to arrange conferences with the Federal 
Trade Commission toward what’s called 
trade practice conferences. These enable 
an industry to wipe out its questionable 
and bad trade uses and practices by 
agreement. That must be even more 
widely practiced if business is to do this 
task and do it thoroughly and disarm the 
muck-raker and business baiter. 

“Then, all through the year the Cham- 
ber’s service departments gave valuable 
assistance to Chamber members, by keep- 
ing them informed as to current business 
thought and opinion in every phase of 


| industrial and commercial life and activ- 


itv—domestie and foreign distribution, 
insurance, finance, manufacturing, trans- 
portation and communication, natural 
resource production’ and conservation, 
civic relations and agriculture. 

“The value of this service has been 
brought into high relief during the past 
year with the business scenario changing 
almost from day to day with breath-tak- 
ing rapidity. Amid such changes a na- 
tional clearing house of business thought 
and opinion is of inestimable value, and 
its use by our members, last year, has 
proved this beyond question. 

“The vear saw the largest percentage 
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gain in Chamber membership jn its his 
tory. It witnessed, also, an jnepess 
public understanding of the Chamber 
the forum in which the nation’s bys 
declares its opinion, and a most gratify; 
appreciation on the part of the mem 
that they are the all-important factor j 
the Chamber. ' 

“The conference in West Baden Ind. 
ana, last October, between the Nati 
Councillors of the Chamber ang its off, 
cers, board, committeemen and staf 
brought about a clearer idea of the Chap. 
ber’s function and a closer and more » 
sponsive contact between the Chamber 
and its members. The National Counei. 
lor, as the representative of the membg 
organization in the national organizatiy 
is, in a very real sense, a key man, Thi 
past year has seen a gratifying aetivity 
the part of these key men. This has hoa 
shown in increased referenda Voting, The 
voting on the two referenda last year yy 
the largest in Chamber history, 


Geographic Representation 


“ Bb  Aaapenced representative, both ¢ 

the activities and the geography « 
American business.’ That is often said tp 
describe the National Chamber. To ep. 
phasize this geographic representatiq 
last year’s western divisional conferene 
of the National Chamber was held i 
Hawaii. The meeting measurably pn 
moted a feeling of real unity between om 
Pacific territories and the mainland— 
feeling of mutual interest. 

“Then came May, 1928, and the wint 
up of the year’s activities. Again th 
delegate representatives of the member 
came to Washington. 

“Teamwork was the keynote. Ther 
tiring Chairman of the Board, Judy 
Edwin B. Parker, pictured it as a team 
work that, to win real prosperity it 
America and American business, muy 
assert the integrity of business. Dr. 4 
berto Pirelli, of Italy, President of th 
Internationnm Chamber of Comment, 
interpreted it as a teamwork of nation 
for international amity and prosperity. 

“The delegates mapped out a new pi 
gram for the Chamber—a program of re 
teamwork for real prosperity. 

There was enthusiastic approval @ 
the year’s work in supporting polite 
respecting legislation, in giving service am 
in supplying information, and there w 
general regret when it became known tht 
the Chamber’s President, Mr. Lewisb 
Pierson of New York, because of thei 
creasing pressure of personal busines# 
fairs and in spite of the earnest insistent 
of the Directors, had declined re-electil 
for another term. With Mr. Pierson # 
eliminated, the Chamber, as has been ® 
custom since its foundation, looked abut 
for a man—an able administrator. ™ 
thought was or ever has been given 
geography of that man, or to his pers 
business affairs. 

“While Mr. Pierson’s decision was ® 
cepted with regret, there was equal 
fication that Mr. William Butterwott 
long a faithful, enthusiastic and effect 
worker in the interests of American bis 
ness would take on the duty andearry@ 
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Try Tuts 


TIRE COST P, AN 


and we'll let SILVERTOWNS 
do ther own selling 


AN SILVERTOWNS give you a 

lower cost per mile? Can the 
Goodrich Water Cure process of man- 
ufacture cut down your repair costs? 
Can the number of roadside tire 
changes be reduced? 


We leave these answers, and many 
more, to the simple record plan shown 
here. These cards will be supplied 
on request. Put a pair of Silvertowns 
on each bus or truck in your fleet. 
Keep records like this for all your 
tires—and the facts, the savings you 
discover, will sell you Goodrich 
Heavy Duty Silvertowns! 


Goodrich construction makes this 
statement possible. Extra rubber be- 
tween outer plies of the tire provides 
extra Cushion—puts “rubber fingers” 
in the tire where the danger of sep- 
aration is greatest. The Goodrich 
Water Cure toughens the whole tire 
uniformly—sends curing heat to the 


deepest layers, changing soft gum 
into stout rubber. 


Leading fleet operators have found 
















DAILY TRIP 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Con 
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be: 
Tire Brand Number ___ Serial Number _ 


=== 
ee Date 


| 





ise ation | 


MILEAGE RECORD 


Day | lesz — 
TIRE RECORD CARD 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER RUBBER CO. — 


= | eae F 


out the facts which the Goodrich 
Tire Cost Plan will prove to you. 
Ask any Goodrich dealer who 
handles Goodrich Heavy Duty 
Silvertowns to supply you with 
copies, or send the coupon direct 
to Akron. 

THE B. F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
Pacific-Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, California - In Canada: 


Canadian-Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Kitchener, Ontario 


Akree, Ohio Date Received SSS 


CAUSE OF REMOVAL | 








Goodrich 


HEAVY DUTY "3 
Silvertowns 


When writing to B. F. Gooprtcn Rupees Co. please m 


BUS & TRUCK 





Name 


Firm Name 


City 


TIRE DEPT.. 


B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 
I'm interested in lower tire costs. 
Plan to Goodrich dealer named below. 


Please send your Tire Cost 


ei ccentennhians 


Number of cars in fleet 


Name of Goodrich Dealer 
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MAKE MONEY 
in Europe this Summer 


Come to the Leipzig Trade Fair, August 26 


Last Spring, 1770 American buyers attended Europe’s 
largest trade exposition at Leipzig. They found new 
ideas, and new business-building merchandise. They 
made money. They made friends. They had a good time. 


More of them are coming for the Fall showing, from 
August 26th to September Ist. They will find a greater 
list of profitable purchases than ever before. They will see 
the wares of over 10,000 exhibitors from 21 countries. 


Plan now to come. Let us help you make your trip 
abroad more profitable and pleasurable. Let us tell you 
about special travel rates, air transportation, free visa, 
and special accommodations. Write us right away. 


Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York. 


LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR 


For 700 VYears—The Market 





When writing to Leieztc Trave Fam, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 


Place of Europe 








Butterworth—Crusader 
for Cooperation 


(Continued from page 38) 
simply shirking his responsibility and op. 
portunity. To me there are two kinds 
of men who are worse than useless jp 
a community. One is the kind of fellow 
who holds back from any civic movement 
and lets somebody else do the hard work 
from which he will reap the benefit, and 
the other kind is the fellow who always 
wants to know first what he can get out 
| of it. I believe in the doctrine that a man 





f | gets out of life just about what he is will 


ing to put into it, and the more liberal he 
is the bigger are his returns.” 


Gives Time and Courtesy 


M R. BUTTERWORTH did not say all 
4¥ of this in one uninterrupted flow of 
talk. A dozen times men from all parts 
of the country came up to shake hands 
with him and to ask his opinion on some 
matter of deep concern to them or to 
the industries they represented. There 
seemed to be a general impression among 
the delegates to the meeting that there 
was useful counsel in that quiet-spoken 
man. He had a way of instantly and 
fully giving them his time and his cour- 
tesy, and then turning back, in his calm, 
unhurried way without break or jar, to 
the general theme of his talk with me. 

Subsequently I had other pleasant op- 
portunities of chatting with him—about 
agriculture, in which he is, naturally, 
deeply interested; about his friendship 
and admiration for Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois and for Secretary Hoover. Mr. 
Lowden he has known intimately formany 
years out in the field of their Illinois ae- 
tivities, and in more recent years he has 
had opportunities to measure Mr. Hoover. 
When the Secretary of Commerce went 
down to the Mississippi flooded lands to 
appraise the devastation and to estimate 
the needs of the people, Mr. Butterworth 
was one of the party. 

Among others for whom he expressed 
definite admiration during the sessions 
of the Chamber were Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, whose address on “Teamwork 
for Prosperity,” with its ringing denuncia- 
tion of pirates in business so stirred the 
Chamber and the country; and Roy John- 
son, “Master Farmer,” of Casselton, N. D. 

“T feel like directing special attention 
to Johnson’s talk on making agriculture 
prosperous,” said Mr. Butterworth, as we 
walked through Lafayette Park, across 
from the White House, one afternoon. 
“There was a sane and meaty survey of 
real conditions among the farmers. 

Perhaps the most concentrated impres- 
sion this writer obtained about Mr. But- 
terworth had to do with his palpable de- 
testation of pettiness and meanness, and 
his resoluteness for economic solidarity— 
all for one and one for all. One thing 
seems to stand out—that a thinker anda 
fighter is now at the head of our greatest 





organization of business men. There 8 


| something of the spirit of a crusader be- 


hind those deep-set blue eyes. 
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The Map of the Na- 


tion’s Business 
(Continued from page 23) 


the crop outlook at the end of May shows 
8 probable winter wheat crop of 512.- 
900,000 bushels against an estimate of 
486,000,000 bushels at the end of April 
ad a harvest last year of 552,000,000 
hushels. Spring wheat has not had 
enough moisture in the Northwest, but 
the promise is for 252,000,000 bushels 
as against 319,000,000 harvested last 
year, a total of winter and spring wheat 
being here seen of 765,000,000 bushels 
against 871,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1927, a decrease of 106,000,000 bushels. 
These estimates are, of course, still 
largely tentative, but Kansas promises 


* 167,000,000 bushels as against 111,000,000 


bushels last year, this going far to offset 
the loss from last year of probably 60,- 
000,000 bushels in Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 


nols, 








Groceries in Packages 


EMAND for package goods and 
labeled foods has lifted the face 
of theold-tine grocery. Thethick 
lines of barrels, baskets, and boxes of foods 
that once invited the customer to make 
free with their contents are going or gone. 
More and more goods are sold in contain- 
ers. To Carl W. Denman, editor of the 
Progressive Grocer, the modern grocery 
“looks more like a shoe store.” A model 
which he exhibits has only two counters 
and a few shelves for package goods. 
Because the public is becoming more 
discriminating in buying foods, he sees 
the grocery business made more attrac- 
tive. By his measure, the national food 
budget has increased from fourteen to 
twenty-two billions of dollars in the last 
ten years. And independent grocers have 
increased 52 per cent in the same period, 
despite the growth of chain stores—a 
gain he emphasizes with saying that it 
has been made in cities where the aver- 
age population increase has been only 48 
percent. After counting stores and noses, 
he reports one grocery for every 319 
people. 
_ These grocers are pushing the Amer- 
lan table to higher and higher levels of 
luxurious eating. Who remembers when 
an orange was a bribe for good behavior? 
Or those good old days when an orange 
was a Christmas gift? Not only oranges, 
ut expensive packaged dates from As- 
synia, caviar from Russia, extra fine sar- 
dines from Norway find their way as 
readily to the tables of laborers, farmers, 
shoe clerks and cigar salesmen as to the 
tables of industrial magnates and epi- 
cures, 
It is all well enough for the doctor and 
the dietician to tell the world what to 
eat. But after all, it is the grocer who 


always makes good with the good pro- 
Vider—R, C, W. . r 
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The Dad, Son & Daughter 


Departments 


tell the Purchasing Agent their wants 


ON gives gratuitous advice on 
Sister’s hats. Sister has her 
none too private opinion of Son’s 
neckties. While Dad’s ideas range 
from toilet-soaps tostuffing turkeys. 


Mother, as family purchasing 
agent, listens gravely to all opin- 
ions. For it is from these dis- 
cussions that she learns the likes 
and dislikes, the wants and desires 
of her family. And to be honored 
by a place on her shopping list, a 
product must earn a majority of 
the family’s votes. 

That is why leading advertisers now 
try to reach every member of the 
family. In pursuit of that doctrine 
many advertisers and independent or- 
ganizations have recently made in- 
vestigations to learn what publications 
lead in all-family appeal. In every 
investigation of which we have record 
these facts were disclosed. 


Aa women, The American 
Magazine is second or third 
choice (in spite of strictly women’s 
magazines). Among men The Amer- 
ican Magazine is first or second choice 
(in spite of strictly men’s magazines). 


Among young people The American 
Magazine is first or second choice (in 
spite of strictly youthful magazines). 
Could proof be stronger that The 
American Magazine is overwhelmingly 
first with all the family? Or could 
proof be stronger of the economy of 
using The American Magazine with 
its family circulation of 2,200,000? 


Do you reach the “Two or More” 


Of 952 families questioned, 82% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of furniture. 67% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of hosiery. 87% stated 
that two or more members influenced 
the purchase of ginger ale. 


Obviously, then, the successful adver- 
tiser must reach two or more members 
of the family. And it is equally obvious 
that economy lies in using those publi- 
cations which are read by two or more 
members. By every test, The Amer- 
ican is the most effective of all maga- 
zines in that respect. Investigations 
conducted recently by 5 leading uni- 
versities prove The American Maga- 
zine overwhelmingly first in its combined 
reading by all the family. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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Where Work is Done A-whee 


Business cars are a tried tool in railroading 


UCIUS JUNIUS CO- 
LUMELLA was 
not an efhciency ex- 
pert, but he ob- 

served to good purpose that 

where the eye of the mas- 
ter has been most continu- 
ally, there the fruit will 
ripen profusely.” Perhaps 
he was thinking that Rom- 
an melons were cut only 
where there had been super- 
vision and inspection of the 
growing. Certainly his 
judgment has present point 
in the management of great 
railway properties, for the 
president who would successfully direct so 
complicated an enterprise must “hear be- 
vond the range of sound” and “see beyond 
the range of sight.” 

This required enlargement of official 
attention to company matters has been 
ingeniously and effectively satisfied with 
“business cars’—mobile workshops de- 
signed to provide a first-hand knowledge 
of conditions on the line and throughout 
he tributary passenger and freight ter- 
ritory. 

The earliest of these business cars were 
not specifically designed for office use. 
In fact, they differed only slightly from 
the day coaches of their time. Experi- 
ence has developed a more useful ar- 
rangement of space and equipment. 

Designs vary considerably, yet they are 
in substantial agreement in the inclusion 
of an observation room at the rear for 
viewing the track and roadbed; a kitchen 
and a dining room at the front; and 
sleeping accommodations, and an office 
compartment between the end rooms. 
Extra sleeping accommodations for 
emergency use are provided in the ob- 
servation and dining spaces. 


A measure of the use of these cars is 


SS 





Mail is received and handled en route, and officers and 
secretaries work early and late in getting off reports of 
inspections and conferences 


available in the records of the Southern 
Pacific. They show that superintend- 
ents are out on the line from 15 to 20 
days a month, and that assistant general 
managers are on the road nearly as much. 
Throughout the inspection tours office 
routine goes on as usual. When general 
officers are on tour mail is received daily 
from the home office, and as letters and 
telegrams are likely to arrive at all hours, 
the working days not infrequently- extend 
from 7 in the morning until late at night. 
President Shoup’s working day begins 
usually at 8 and extends to midnight on 
occasion. It is the experience of secre- 
taries attached to business cars that work 
on the road is more strenuous than in the 
home office. 


In Touch with Organization 


UT it is in giving executives the means 

to keep in constant touch with their 
organizations that business cars contribute 
their most valuable service. A railroad 
with 5,000 miles of line may do business 
with 500 communities scattered 10 miles 
apart over the entire route. Division and 
local officers are familiar with conditions 
in their immediate vicinity, of course, 


but to call them into the 
central offices for frequent 
conferences would impair 
the operation of the road 
and defeat the purpose of 
their presence. And it js 
just as clear that the ordi- 
nary accommodations of 
travel would not suffiee for 
the irregular schedule of 
conferences and inspections 
along the route. Busines 
cars have solved the prob- 
lem. 

To a railway officer 
charged with the responsi- 
bility of supervising opera- 
tions over an extensive territory an office 
on wheels is a continual necessity, 

Like most tools of business, the office 
car is matter-of-fact in appearance. It 
is built primarily for utility. Its fittings 
are selected for their wearing qualities. 
Desks, typewriter stands, correspondence 
files, stationery cabinets, and engineering 
appurtenances reveal at once the worka- 
day character of these cars. 

When plainness is so apparent, the 
testimony of Pullman porters in that be 
half might seem superfluous. Yet the 
very expertness of their judgment argues 
its admissibility. This verdict was ren- 
dered when President Budd of the Great 
Northern was traveling in his car from 
Buffalo to Detroit, a route frequently 
covered by Henry Ford’s car. 

The curious porters, one by one, found 
opportunity to visit Mr. Budd’s ear. 
When they got together to compare 
notes, their opinions were brought to an 
effective focus by one of the group. 

“Huh,” he said, “dat man ain’t got 20 
cah at all. You could lose his’n in Mistah 
Fohd’s cah. No mahogany, no beds, no 
style. Mistah Fohd’s suah is de real 
cah.”—R. C. W. 
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Practicality is the keynote of design. 
for the facilities necessary to the preparation and service of meals. 
concern to provide a mobile office for company executives. 
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Space is sparingly used for sleeping accommodations, and 
The layout reveals the primary 
All the equipment relates directly to 


the vital business of inspecting the company’s property, the determination of local viewpoints 
through conferences, and the consideration of operating practices and problems 
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~ The Chain Store 
Question 


(Continued from page 54) 

if we are forced to cease operations. I am 
gcross the street from a large chain store, 
and I have women come in our store to 
have checks cashed, because they will not 
take checks at the big chain stores. They 
want cash and they get it, and further, that 
cash is sent out of our city within 36 hours. 
Our banks lose money on every chain store 
account. Why? Simply because they have 
no bank balance like other retailers. In 
Jowa the balance is not so large, but we do 
have a little all the time. We must leave it 
here, we have no place to send it, only when 
we buy merchandise. 


RANK L. MARTIN, whose store is in 
Hume, Missouri, tells us: 

It is my opinion that in a few years unless 
Congress does something about it, towns 
from 1,500 to 3,000 population will have 
only three stores in them. The Great At- 
lantic and Pacific Grocery system, the Pen- 
ney stores and Montgomery Ward will have 
the business and then the schools and the 
churches will suffer from them. 

I was visiting my brother doctor in Texas 
and they had a 5 and 10 cent store there 
and they informed me that they bought a 
draft each day for the receipts and mailed 
them to headquarters. While there J. C. 
Penney store was getting ready to open. 
That is the way it is everywhere. 


A LETTER from H. L. Snyder, of the 
H. L. Snyder Company of Dormont, 
Pennsylvania, says: 

I was very much interested in extracts 
written by “Chain Store Men” and having 
had 27 years in grocery business with the 
past ten years in competition with chain 
stores, I would like very much to see the 
other side taken up by business men who 
are qualified to write on subjects. 

This, we hope to do and meanwhile Mr. 
Snyder’s letterhead suggests a question. 
What constitutes a chain, for he himself 
has two stores. He has evidently seen 
that there are advantages in increasing his 
buying power and sharing his distribution 
expenses. 


ME C. H. FORREST of The Big De- 
partment Store, Frankfort, Indiana, 
makes this plea: 


Now don’t take the chain store execu- 
tive’s word for what they say, just go out 
and do a little shopping for yourself, pro- 
viding they will allow you to do it. 


(CHAMBERS of Commerce are acutely 

interested in the chain question. The 
Secretary of the Rome, Georgia, Chamber 
of Commerce, has this to say: 


Thave been interested in the articles sub- 
mitted by managers of chain stores in re- 
gard to their relation to the local commu- 
nity. 

I want to state that I believe that these 
organizations have been more in sympathy 

us than the average city in which they 
are located, they have all maintained mem- 
Ip with us and have given us some 
support, but have been disappointed in that 
they bind their managers to their jobs so 
closely they are not permitted to take the 


interest in civic affairs that the (the man- 
agers) would like. Z 














How Do You Bay 


Automobile Insurance 


Oe oo is essential to 
good automobile insur- 
ance... it is an intangible 
factor, but when 96% of our 
policyholders renew each 
year, we know the American 
Mutual is giving very unusual 
service. 

For instance, the American 
Mutual helps policyholders 
to prevent accidents ... our 
engineers studied thousands 
of cases from which they de- 
veloped systems of safety for 
truck operation. 

We shall be glad to send you 
“The Man at the Wheel”... 
a booklet containing the 
principles of safe driving 
which should help you and 
your driver ... just fill out 
the coupon below. 


Automobile 


Insurance 


AMERICAN 
MUTUAL 


Workmen’s 
Compensation 
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Send this coupon for “The Man at the Wheel’’ 


To American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Please send me your illustrated booklet “The Man at the Wheel’ 
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My insurance Expires 
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When writing to American Murvat Liasitity Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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F you do, calla Remington Rand Man and compare 
your present collection plan with that of companies 
equipped with Remington Rand Systems. Organiza 
tions selling nationally collect from a million accounts 
monthly, and hundreds of others of all sizes collect 
regularly and economically with the assistance of 
Remington Rand methods and equipment. 
This combination of leaders of the office equipment 
industry is able to present to companies selling on 
the partial payment plan many methods of making 
collections at the minimum of expense and risk. 


The Remington Acccunting Your business may be best served by Kardex Visible 
h ticularl . : ; ; 
saitsdanbiatine tadtetignant Systems which signal due dates and warn against bad 
accounts of certain kinds © . + . . . 
because this one machine credit risks—or by Dalton and Remington machines 
will do both typing and fig- which make bookkeeping more rapid and 
ure work. Additions and : 
subtractions are automatic accurate—or by Powers machines 


in any desired positions on 
the ledger page. 






which sort and analyse me 
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Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo loose 
leaf systems and by ee pe are 
equally suited for hand posting 
or machine posting of install- 
ment accounts. Standard loose 
leaf forms are also available for 
installment accounting. 
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chanically the data of thousands of cards—or by 
Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo loose leaf methods. 


Because Remington Rand has so varied a line to offer 
there is no need for selling pressure on any one type of 
equipment. Your individual need isconsideredandthe 
system advised is an accurateanswer tothat need. A plan 
that will solve your problem most profitably—that isthe 
plan that the Remington Rand Man will recommend. 


Twenty-seven factories, six research laboratories, and 
4,000 specialists have combined their facilities to 
make machines and systems, plans and methods for 
business men everywhere. 


Let us prove the extent of these facilities today. Write 
or phone the local Remington Rand office for a rep- 
resentative. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, New York. 


The Library Bureau Steel Safe-Cabinets provide mea- 
Ledger Desk speeds the __ sured protectionagainst fire 


of installment ac- foryourinstallmentrecords. 
counts, As many as 6,000 Saf e-Cabinet protectiondef- 
ledger records can be main- initely assures you that col- 


tained in a single unit, all _lections can be made after 
within reach of one clerk. the fire as well as before. 
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Kardex Visible Record Equip- 
ment makes possible instant 


. reference toinstallment account 


records. Visible signals disclose 
the important information at 
a glance. No account can be 
delinquent and escape notice if 
Kardex is used, and more post- 
ing can be done with less cleri- 
cal expense. 


Rand 22405ne 
SERVICE INC 


KALAMAZOO - BAKER-VAWTER >: LINE-A-TIME « LIBRARY BUREAU 


Busi . , , ‘ 
USiNess Service Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Write for literature 
illustrating and de- 
scribing “‘Y and E* 
Counterheight Steel 
Files. 





Letter and card files, 
cash drawers, cupboards 
and roller shelves. 


Make a counter 
of your files 


— appearance—save 
time and space—with these 
“Y and E”’ steel counterheight 
filing cabinets. They are replac- 
ing old-fashioned railings and 
counters in hundreds of offices. 
They make a handsome counter 
under their one-piece linoleum 
top bound in bronze. Keeping 
records right where they are used 
they aid in handling callers with 
courtesy and dispatch. Phone 
your “‘Y and E”’ store or write us. 


YAWMAN ~» FRBE Mrc.(0. 
728 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 





OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES Sd STEEL SHELVING 
DESKS ¢ SAFES ¢ OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
7 *« #« # BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
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Business Alone Can Equalize the 
Tax Burden 


(Continued from page 25) 
sible easily’to cancel the foreign debt. I 
believe nothing of this kind. I believe 
that the administrative leaders are genu- 
mely desirous of collecting the foreign 
debts, and genuinely opposed to their 
-ancellation. 

With respect to these mistaken esti- 
mates, it has also been frequently charged 
that they were made more or less con- 
sciously. I do not believe that for a mo- 
ment. I do not believe that Secretary 
Mellon or his advisers are capable of con- 
scious deception in matters of this kind, 
and I know that the estimates have been 
made not only honestly, but carefully. 

Principally because these mistakes in 
estimates have been honestly made, the 
fact that they have gone wrong makes 
necessary, in my opinion, machinery and 
legislation, and public practice and policy 
which will permit us to conduct the finan- 
ces of the United States with mistaken 
estimates so that these mistakes can be 
smoothed out and equalized from year to 
year so that if through unavoidable mis- 
take we raise $635,000,000 which was not 
anticipated, and was not expected, and in 
that sense was not needed, the $635,000,- 
000 may be utilized at least in large part 
to relieve the taxpayer. 


Mistakes All on One Side 


| HAVE great respect for the policy of 

the government which has resulted in 
the retirement of $8,750,000,000 of debt in 
the last eight years. Everybody must re- 
spect that prudence and that result. But 
notwithstanding my respect for it, I differ 
from it, and I differ from it particularly 
with respect to conscious plans for the 
future. In the past the policy has been 
to maintain and meet the statutory pro- 
gram; to have under no circumstances a 
deficit; to make your arrangements so 
that all of your financial program shall 
result in mistakes on the one side of sur- 
plus and then to add those surpluses to 
the statutory debt program. 

Now, I must express opposition to this 
policy and for these reasons. First of 
all because I say that the surpluses which 
we have had are too big to be so used. 

Second, because I think the statutory 
program of debt retirement, which calls 
for the payment of $537,000,000 this year 
and an average of $750,000,000 in the 
next twelve years, is adequate, generous, 
and statesmanlike in its conception. 

There is in most of the thinking of the 
men who defend the present program a 
faith that Federal taxes are light, that we 
are not suffering from them. There is a 
certain measure of truth in that state- 
ment, but only a certain measure. To 
business concerns, and particularly cor- 
porations that have just got out of the 
bath of the red ink, and the tens of thou- 
sands of them that are earning three, four 
or five per cent a year, a Federal tax of 


1342 per cent a year, or next year 12 per 
cent, is a very real burden and when we 
add to this the burdens of state and local 
taxation, it is a heavy burden indeed, 


Corporation Tax Too High 


OE of the greatest evils of the poliey 
of which I have spoken is this aqui. 
escence in a viciously high corporation tax 
rate. The tax rate applicable to corpor. 
tions is all out of gear. It represents, in 
my opinion nearly twice as much ag the 
average rate paid by individuals. On the 
average, the corporate form of enterprise, 
merely as a form of enterprise, pays a 
discriminatory tax burden of, say, six per 
cen... The average normal tax for ind} 
viduals runs from one and a half to fiye 
per cent, and the normal tax applicable to 
corporations has been 13% per cent. 

There is justification for a difference 
between the two, justification for corpora- 
tion rate higher than the individual rate, 
but the existing difference is still exces- 
sive. The difference represents prejudice 
against the form of business organization 
which is almost exclusively predominant 
in the United States. 

I oppose the policy of which I have 
spoken because I think it represents ex- 
cessive prudence. Prudence is a good 
thing, but any form of intemperance car- 
ries with it the seed of reaction. I see 
evidences now of the first sign of the fruits 
of intemperance. I see it in the growth 
of proposed public expenditure, 

I am oppose to the present policy 
because I think it involves an abandon- 
ment of the most fundamental funetion 
of the legislative arm of the government. 
In this present policy is the feeling that 
we must not reduce the tax rate, particu 
larly the corporation rate, because the 
future is going to bring increased expendi- 
tures. 

Now that is a distinct possibility, but 
it seems to me, speaking honestly, that 
the most cowardly way in the world to 
meet it is to keep tax rates which were 
designed not to cover present needs but 
future expenditures. 

It is the most important function of 4 
legislative body, in my opinion, to adjust 
tax rates down when authorized expend 
tures are relatively low, and up when 
larger appropriations are authorized. 

We cannot anticipate the future, Ur 
fortunately. We should have tax rate 
designed to meet present needs. 

The intemperance of the present pre 
gram represents a capitulation in advane 
to the spender. Taxation is, fundamei 
tally, a contest between taxpayers and 
spenders. 

Now this proposition that we have ge 
to have a 134% or a 12 per cent corpor 
tion rate because expenditures are going @ 
mount in the future represents an Ign 
minious surrender to the tax spender, W 
I believe should be opposed with 
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utmost vigor; and the greatest weapon 
of opposition of which I know is a low 
tax rate. : 

One of the vices of the present system 
js that we are keeping the corporation tax 
rate high enough to meet future expendi- 

The difference under my plan 
would be that in case new expenditures 
were proposed and it was found that an 
increase In tax was justified, that increase, 
in my opinion, should be general, and not 
rest solely upon the corporation. That is 
why I believe in reducing the corporation 
rate to 10 per cent. If that yields enough 
revenue, the 10 per cent rate obviously 
justifies itself. If expenditures are to be 
increased, then I want to see not only the 
corporation rate, but the individual taxes 
and possibly some other taxes increased. 


Surpluses to Help Taxpayers 


THINK the most important thing to be 
I done is to take into account this high 
probability of which I have spoken, that 
mistaken estimates will occur in the fu- 
ture as in the past, and that we shall have 
material surpluses from time to time. I 
think we ought to cut our corporation tax 
rate to something much nearer that figure 
which would make it fairly equivalent to 
the tax rate upon individuals—cut it say 
to 10 per cent—and having done that, 
we should introduce a little simple ma- 
chinery which would work in this way: 

After the close of each fiscal year if a 
surplus be shown, the instalment tax pay- 
ments due in September and December 
should be reduced approximately by the 
amount of the June surplus. On the con- 
trary, if a deficit is shown for the fiscal 
year, the taxpayer should make it up. 

Now, taxation is a fight. You are not 
going to get professors of political econ- 
omy or learned judges or eminent states- 
men to hand you down sound taxes. 

Business has got to make sound taxes 
itself. It is something of an indictment of 
the business efficiency of the United 
States, that the corporation rate has been 
13% per cent. You have not wholly made 
your case in the past. 

Isee this problem as a question of tem- 
perance, of drawing a nice line between 
saving, spending and reduction of taxes, 
all of which in themselves may be good 
and right and proper. I think an amount 
of saving adhering closely to our statu- 
tory program is the fair and proper 
amount. 

If we go on with the present program 
that we have, this generation will clear up 
the debt, and the next generation, if Eu- 
Tope continues to pay, will not only have 
no debt burden to take care of, it will not 
only be relieved of any annual interest 
charge, but it will actually be receiving 
substantial contributions from Europe to 
help to defray taxes which do not have to 

Met in retirement of the public debt, or 
any interest charge on the public debt. 

I say that is intemperance; that to em- 
bark upon and maintain a program which 
0s that, represents intemperate saving, 
and intemperate saving, like intemper- 
anee in any other department of life, car- 
Més aN inevitable penalty. 








ON and after June Ist, 1928, 
lump sum building contracts 
undertaken by Ferguson 
engineers on plans and 
specifications which they 
have prepared or approved 
for such guarantee, will 
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carry the following clause: 


««- “The Builder 
guarantees the 
work against de- 
fective workman- 
ship and material 
for a period of five 
years after date 
of completion.” 






















This is the first time that any 
organization has ever established 
a policy of guaranteeing com- 
plete building projects for so 
long a period. Ferguson engineers 
do it voluntarily because they 
assume complete responsibility: 
for layout and design, as well as 
for the actual construction itself. 
THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: Hanna Building .. Phone: Cherry 5870 

New York Office: 25 West 43rd St. . Phone: Vanderbilt 6361 

Detroit Office: General Motors Bldg. « Phone: Empire 5586 

Birmingham Office: Title Guarantee Bldg. . Phone: 39709 
Tokio, Japan Office: Marunouchi Building 
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When writing to H. K. Fercuson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Tell Your Story 
to these 
130,000 Leaders! 


q In nearly 3,000 busy communities 
there are Rotary Clubs whose mem- 
bership rosters represent executive 
heads and leaders—1 30,000 of them. 
These leaders cover every line of 
legitimate and ethical human en- 
deavor. 

q Try to visualize a market place of 
130,000 men representing earning 
capacity of over $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually—men who are constantly in the 
market for every requirement of busi- 
ness, domestic and social life! This 
means office, store, factory, home, travel 
and recreational pursutts. 

q. Just a few of many interesting facts 
concerning this wonderful audience— 
@ Average annual personal income 
in excess of $10,000— 

@ 96% are married and have more 
than 250,000 children— 

G@ 85% own their homes—over 
100% automobile ownership— 

@ Own and operate more than 300,- 
©oo motor trucks— 

Q 63°% of wives read this magazine 
regularly. 

q The influence of these men on the 
civic, social and business life of their 
communities is something to conjure 
with. 

@ You can tell them and their fam- 
ilies the story of your products 
through the advertising pages of their 
magazine—THE ROTARIAN—and 
be assured of their respectful attention 
and interest. 


THE 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


223 East Cullerton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Railroads Are Getting Togeth 


(Continued from page 28) 


The same violent revision of the “ten- 
tative” plans proposed by the Commis- 
sion is being worked out in the Trunk Line 
territory. In the first place the Eastern 
roads now propose four great systems 
west of the Hudson and east of the Mis- 
sissippi rivers, instead of five, as both Rip- 
ley and the Commission devised. More- 
over, these same eastern carriers boldly 
invade the South and undertake to blot 
out the tentative Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio systems, the Pennsyl- 
vania absorbing the former and the Nickel 
Plate, the latter. They would divide the 
Virginian between them. 

In the next place they propose to allo- 
cate the Lackawanna to the New York 
Central, divide the Lehigh Valley be- 
tween the Pennsylvania and the Nickel 
Plate, allocate the Wabash and the West- 
ern Maryland to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
split the Wheeling & Lake Erie three 
ways, allow the Pennsylvania to parallel 
the New York Central along Lake Erie 
and do a score of other things apparently 
undreamed of when the Ripley and the 
Commission schemes were evolved. 

This should not be understood as im- 
plying that either of the original schemes 
was infallible or even defensible. As a 
matter of fact, there is reason to believe 
that the Commission itself is now con- 
vinced that four instead of five trunk 
lines in the Eastern area would better 
serve the public interest, just as it agreed 
when the practical issue was put up to it 
that the Missouri Pacific ought not to be 
saddled with all the lines originally 
awarded to it. 

Inasmuch as the four-system scheme in 
the East is soon to be laid before the Com- 
mission for study and approval, and inas- 
much as it will involve the greatest eco- 
nomic factor in the life of the nation since 
the war period and inasmuch as the pub- 
lic as well as the Government will want 
and will be entitled to all the light that 
ean be thrown upon this move to remake 
the railroad map of the Trunk Line terri- 
tory, it might be well to anticipate the 
advantages which will be urged in behalf 
of the scheme. 


Sufficient Competition 


T WILL be urged in the first place that 

practically all the principal producing 
and consuming centers of the territory 
embracing about half of the American 
people, may be served by two or more 
and in some instances by all four of the 
systems. Each will be ramified through- 
out the territory and be in a position to 
participate in a. widespread distribution 
of the territory’s traffic. 

In the next place, it will be urged that 
each system would have access to sources 
of fuel supply and would participate in 
the commercial distribution of coal; that 
each would have access to at least two of 
the five principal North Atlantic ports, 
| though no one of them would have access 
| to all of these ports; that each system 












would touch directly over its own lines 
the lower Lake ports and would partigu 
pate in the large volume of coal and omg” 
traffic of those ports. s 

Again, it will be urged that the mi 
property investment, gross earnings and 
net operating income would be more near. 
ly equalized; that the systems, speakj 
broadly, would have equal opportunity to 
serve the public throughout the territory 
to provide adequate facilities and to make 
needed extensions, and finally that 4 
greater degree of actual and effective 
competition in service would be guaran- 
teed by four systems, well articulated, 
than by five or more systems, some of 
which would of necessity be incomplete, 

These are the considerations which 
moved the New York Central, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Nickel Plate to work 
out a four-party scheme early in 1924 
and later submit it to the Commission, 
The Pennsylvania at first joined in those 
negotiations but eventually withdrew and 
refused to subscribe to the plan when its 
executives found that its competitors re- 
garded the Pennsylvania System as it ex- 
ists at the present time as self-sufficient 
and as requiring no additions in order to 
enable it to serve the territory tributary 
to it. 





Loree Sought Merger 


T WAS upon that rock that the Eastem 

giants split four years ago. And for 
approximately three years thereafter no 
real progress was made in the Trunk Line 
Territory. Early in March of 1927, how- 
ever, transportation and financial inter- 
ests were startled to discover that the re- 
sourceful L. F. Loree had bought heavily 
into the Lehigh Valley and as heavily into 
the Wabash and, with these two lines 
practically within his control, plus his 
own Delaware & Hudson, he was pre 
pared to revive the fifth trunk line proj- 
ect in the Eastern field. 

3efore that he had undertaken his il- 
fated Southwestern combination around 
the Kansas City Southern; he had nego- 
tiated a lease on the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh; he had applied to the Com- 
mission for the right to build a new 
through line across Pennsylvania; he had 
flirted with the Taplin interests whieh 
owned the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
and had a hand in the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, and he had sought trackage rights 
over more than 200 miles of Pennsylvania 
line. 

This bold operator’s plunges were not 
regarded with gravity, however, until it 
was revealed that he was receiving a 
and comfort from the powerful. Pennsy- 
vania Railroad and that railroad’s bank- 
ers. This caused the New York Central, 
the B. & O. and the Nickel Plate to take 
serious notice of Loree and in the end, 
led by the Van Sweringens, it caused them 
to resume negotiations with the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These negotiations have been under 
way for six months and they came to4 
climax at the conference referred to 
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great steel ea | 
ade this analysis of 


RP MS ECONOMY- 





They have 
saved thousands 
of dollars on- 
maintenance 
each year.» . 









a this chart for a 


moment. It is based upon 
the actual records of roof 
cost of one of the greatest 
steel companies in the coun- 
try. It is a diagram, made to 
scale, showing the relative 
costs (over a 10-year period) 
of unprotected metal and 
Robertson Protected Metal 
roofing on this company’s plant buildings. 
Theanalysis showed that Robertson Protected 
Metal (RPM) went on delivering splendid 
service year after year without one cent of 
maintenance. (See the chart). It showed, on 
the other hand, that unprotected metal roof- 
ing had required continuous maintenance... 
painting inside, painting outside...and finally 
complete replacement. (The average life of 
the unprotected metal sheeting was 8 years). 


In the end, the unprotected metal, which had 
cost less than RPM in the beginning, cost 
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far more than RPM (as the chart shows)- 


Because of its demonstrated economy, RPM 
is now used as standard for roofing and siding 
on the buildings of this great steel company. 
Hundreds of other corporations in all kinds 
of industries have come to the same conclu- 
sion... that, in terms of annual charges, RPM 
offers the lowest cost covering material for 
industrial buildings. 


Send for the 48-page booklet which explains 
this corrosion-proof and low maintenance 
roof and sidewall material in detail. 








BUILDING SERVICE 


When writing » H. H. Roererson Comp 


Copyright 1928, H. H. Robertson Co, 
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“What's the matter, Bill, earache?” 


“Earache nothing—a 90 degree slice 
came across two fairways and plugged 
me in the neck.” 


“That must have been Les Martin. 
Last week he took a mashie on the 
ninth and holed out in a vanilla sun- 
dae on the club house porch.” 


“Why don’t the members make him 
pve up golf or reform him? Make 
im play nothing but Silver Kings.” 


“['d just as soon get a repaint in 
the neck as a Silver King. What’s 
the difference?” 


“Psychologicalentirely. Evenwhen 
a dub plays this best of balls, it helps 
his game a lot. It gives him confidence 
to play the best ball made. He knows 
the King gets distance easily and he 


doesn’t press. It takes one great un- | 
P g 


certainty out of a very uncertain game. 
To play the Silver King is the greatest 
piece of golfing psychology I know.” 


Silver King — 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





[Imported by] 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Wholesale Golf Distributors 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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the opening lines of this article. By using 
the threat of a fifth trunk line, the Penn- 
sylvania secured concessions which are 
satisfactory to it, principally, a half in- 
terest in the Lehigh Valley, control of 
the Norfolk & Western and the right to 


| a line along Lake Erie. With these gains 


to its credit, the Pennsylvania calmly 
dropped Loree overboard and joined with 
the other Eastern trunk lines in turning 
his picture to the wall. 

In this move Mr. Loree and his backers 
found it both desirable and so far as the 
immediate interests are concerned, prof- 
itable to acquiesce. For they found in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad a bidder for their 
holdings in the Lehigh Valley and the Wa- 
bash. After some intensive negotiations, 
formal announcement was made that the 
Delaware & Hudson group had disposed 
of their Lehigh Valley and Wabash stock 
to the Pennsylvania at a profit of some 
$20,000,000. This stock the Pennsylva- 
nia now holds with the expectation of 
maintaining a half interest in the Lehigh 
Valley and eventually turning over Wa- 
bash control to the B. & O. under the 
terms of the four-party compromise. 

Meanwhile Mr. Loree had suffered a 
series of reverses. The Commission a sec- 
ond time vetoed his Southwestern merger, 
then cited him to show cause why the 
Kansas City Southern should not imme- 
diately dispose of its holdings in the Katy 
and Cotton Belt, on the ground that the 
three lines were in direct competition, 
each with the other two. The new line 
across Pennsylvania was flatly denied by 
the Commission, as*was the B., R. & P. 
lease, together with the trackage rights 
over the Pennsylvania which he sought. 

Another phase of the Eastern merger 
program has lately come to an issue. 
Some years ago the Baltimore & Ohio 
sought to buy the John D. Rockefeller 
interest in the Western Maryland. The 
Rockefellers declined to sell unless a pur- 
chaser was found at the same time for 
their controlling interest in the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie. The Wheeling is an impor- 
tant short line operating between the 
Pittsburgh district and Lake Erie and was 
coveted by all the trunk lines with the 
possible exception of the Pennsylvania. 


Important Short Line 


AJONE of the interested trunk lines 
4 N wanted another to have the Wheel- 
ing outright, but after a parley, the Nickel 
Plate, the New York Central and B. & O. 
decided to buy control of it jointly and to 
let the B. & O. have the Western Mary- 
land, the transaction to be part and par- 
cel of the general unification plan. This 
step was taken and thereafter application 
was made to the commission by the par- 
ticipating trunk lines for equal represen- 
tation on the board of the Wheeling. 
This application had been pending for 
nearly a year when on May 17, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission rejected the 
application. At the same time the car- 
riers were warned by the Commission that 


sas alceane | that body does not look with favor upon 


joint control of important short lines. 
The following day, May 18, the Com- 


mission went a step further and Cited the 
Nickel Plate, the B. & O. and the ¥, 
York Central to show cause why in 
quiring stock control of a competi 
they had not violated the Clayton Ape 
Trust Act, and why these lines should not 
divest themselves of their holdings in the 
Wheeling. These rulings, more ier 
larly the latter, came as a shock to the 
trunk lines and may have a discouraging 
effect upon the larger enterprise, 






C. & O.—Nickel Plate 
ORE significant still was the Com. 


mission’s verdict in the C, & 9 
merger case, a verdict rendered on May 
18. After the Van Sweringens had failed 
to gain official approval of their Nick 
Plate-C. & O.-Erie-Pere Marquette mer. 
ger a year ago, they revised their plan 
and resubmitted it to the Commission, 
Instead of making the Nickel Plate the 
parent property, they made the C. & 0, 
the backbone of the merger, proposing 
that the C. & O. take over the Erie and 
Pere Marquette as it had already done 
in the case of the Hocking Valley. The 
Nickel Plate was left out of the picture, 

In its decision the Commission ap 
proved, conditionally, the consolidation 
of the Pere Marquette with the C. &0, 
but refused to allow the Erie to be taken 
in. And in the course of its decision that 
body laid down certain rules for the guid- 
ance of all the carriers in merger matters. 
In the first place it was ruled that con 
solidations should be based primarily 
upon transportation considerations; i 
the second place, that competition must 
be maintained in the fullest possible meas- 
ure, and in the third, that stock jobbing 
and speculation in railway properties wil 
not be tolerated. All this, plus the views 
expressed in the Wheeling case, has served 
to clear the atmosphere of uncertainty 
regarding the Commission’s attitude to 
ward consolidations. 

This is the story, in brief, of the merger 
movement to date. It does not take into 
account the fact that minor mergers ate 
going on all the time and have been going 
on for decades. Every great railway sy 
tem in the country is primarily the result 
of consolidations. Hundreds of short 
lines have been absorbed by them. &t 
present, for example, there are more thal 
99 corporate entities in the Pennsyk 
vania System, perhaps half as many il 
the Southern Railway and more than 
two-thirds as many in the New York Cat 
tral System. 

And when the time comes for the lit 
terstate Commerce Commission to valk 
date the colossal combinations now in the 
making, the ubiquitous short lines whith 
are still out in the cold must be provided 
for. There are literally hundreds of them 
and aside from the fact that the Com 
mission is solicitous for their future, 
have more political influence in the a 
gregate, as Professor Ripley has poll 
out, than have the big carriers. For@ 
most part they are owned locally, thet 
boards are made up of home folks 
these people will lay pressure upon 
Government to assure their protection. 
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O keen is competition in the marketing 
of portable electric appliances, that any 
highly successful organization must con- 


centrate vigoro on the selling end of 
its business. Manufacture, in many cases, 
may be an undesirable—and unprofitable— 
burden, involving heavy overhead and 
erp. 

This is particularly true where the appli- 
ance is 80% to 90% motor, and where the 
separate manufacture of motor and appli- 
ance means duplication of assembly, inspec- 
tion, packing and shipping costs. 


Domestic Electric, its new depart- 


_ ments of Appliance Design and Appliance 


Manufacture, can most advantageously 
serve such organizations. There is a direct 
Saving in production cost, and higher 
standards of operating efficiency are also 


- assured, where both appliance and motor 


When writing to THe Domestic Exvecrei 





appliance 
manufacture 


are engineered and built as a unit, by an 
organization that has d many years 
exclusively to the application of fractional 
horsepower motors to household and in- 
dustrial appliances. 


_ With our néw facilities, we are prepared 


not only to design certain types of appli- 
ance from “the idea” to the finished prod- 
uct, but to re-design existing models—and 
to manufacture and assemble motor and 
appliance, packed and ready for shipment. 


In actual operation, Domestic will continue 
to function asa department of the businesses 
it serves, devoting all its energies to highest 
uality at lowest cost, and most depend- 
ais performance of the appliance in the 
hands of the user. We gladly give © 
complete information on request; a os 
cordially invite personali ion oftheen- 
larged facilities offered by this organization. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Ave. : 


. - Cleveland, Ohio 
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| For safety 
in Exercise 
Wear a PAL 


ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 


P 


© B. & B., 1928 


“One, two, three . . . bend, stretch” 
... snap! Awrenched cord!... Pain 
. +. Disablement. All physical cul- 
ture authorities are agreed that it is 
folly to take exercise of any kind... 
without the protection of an athletic 


supporter. 


Wear a PAL. There’s danger even in the 
mildest exercise, if sensitive cords and 
vital nerves are left unguarded . . . The 
PAL is cool, light, porous and washable 
and extremely flexible. Standard equip- 
ment with America’s champion athletes 
. .. At all drug stores . .. one dollar. 
{Price slightly higher in Canada. } 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO ...NEW YORK ..-+ TORONTO 
Also makers of the famous O=P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 





CONDITIONS 
DEMAND CHANGE 


AN opportunity is extended to a highly 
rated concern to secure the part time ser- 
vices of an executive, who has been suc- 
cessful in wholesale business in Philadel- 
phia. A fully equipped suite of furnished 
offices in large building in center of City 
is available. ' Address replies to Executive, 
care Nation’s Business, Washington, D.C. 








Reprints 


of any article in Nation’s Business 
will be supplied on request at;cost. 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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Business Men Are Boosting Taxes 


(Continued from page 16) 
contention. The pressure for increased 
taxation comes from above, not below,— 
from public officials and employes, from 
seekers after public contracts, from seek- 
ers after government favors, and from 
the semi-socialists and paternalists who 
are so numerous in commercial bodies. 


Free Things Paid by Taxes 
ROM SUCH bodies, especially in the 


middle-sized cities of the country, flow 
an unending stream of demands for in- 
creased taxation to support such enter- 
prises as municipal brass bands, munici- 
pal free concerts, free medical clinics, free 
city colleges, free dramatic entertain- 
ments, free golf courses, free tennis courts, 
free housekeeping advice, free cooking 
schools, free dressmaking assistance, free 
veterinary service to farmers, free expert 
advice to various forms of industry, and 
above all free advice and service to agri- 
culture by the carload,—all to be paid for 
out of taxation. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
listing the paternalistic and socialistic 
schemes of recent years. But consider 
two of them: 

Some years ago, without any demand 
from farmers, so far as I could discover, 
a great agricultural organization, a sys- 
tem of county agents working with local 
farm bureaus, was established, chiefly 
supported out of the treasuries of the 
nation, states, and counties. 

This is supposed to be purely a farm- 
ers’ organization, but receives appropria- 
tions from the public revenues about 
equal to the salaries of its officers. 

This is a glaring case of pure paternal- 
ism, for there is no more reason for the 
public treasury’s paying the salaries of 
the officers of this farm organization, 
than for the public treasury’s paying the 
salaries of officers of chambers of com- 
merce. This organization was imposed 
from above. Wherever I have heard its 
history, or know it from personal obser- 
vation, it was created and imposed by the 
local chamber of commerce, cooperating 
with government employes who wanted 
to increase the number of jobs. 

The farmers of the country were al- 
ready well organized in their commodity 
organizations, supported by the dues of 
their members. But this new scheme was 
sprung on us, fully grown from the public 
treasury, as Minerva sprang full-pano- 
plied from the brow of Jove. All citizens 
are taxed to support this organization, 
whether they belong to it or not, and 
often they are in opposition to it. 

While this is written, the morning pa- 
pers announce that our own Kansas Sen- 
ator, Arthur C. Capper, has just passed 
through the Senate a bill increasing the 
federal appropriation for county agent 
purposes $980,000 a year, a bill providing 
for the appointment of 700 additional 
farm agents, 1,500 additional home dem- 
onstration agents, and 1,650 additional 
assistant agents,—all this in addition to 


the present annual appropriation of $2. 
724,000 for this purpose from the F; 
Government alone. When will this stead 
increase end ? y 

Our other Kansas Senator, Charles 
Curtis, has a bill pending to establish 
Federal Department of Education, with 
a secretary in the president’s eabinet and 
of course the multitude of officials and 
employes wlfich always follow. The an. 
nual appropriation to start this new de 
partment is to be $1,500,000. This wil 
of course, rapidly increase, as all such 
appropriations do, and we shall have an- 
other army of federal officials, if the bill 
passes, to govern the country school dis- 
tricts, where the last vestiges of the local 
self-government of our fathers remain, 

I mention these two bills by our own 
Kansas Senators merely as an example. 
Other propositions come from representa- 
tives of other states in House and Senate, 
all of them proposing new or increased 
appropriations. If there is any demand 
among the farmers of Kansas for these 
two bills referred to above, I have never 
heard of it. On the other hand the farmer 
sentiment of this state is against all such 
measures—against any measure, in fact, 
which proposes to increase the number of 
government officers and increase the ap- 
propriations. 


Federal Aid Growing 


HE most insidious form of the drift 

toward ever-increased taxation—na- 
tional, state and local—is the evil system 
of federal aid for local purposes, and often 
for private benefit. President Harding 
denounced this system in one of his mes- 
sages. President Coolidge has done like- 
wise. So have our two Kansas senators, 
as well as many others, but the pressure 
from tax grabbers is so strong that the 
system not only lives but grows. 

Since many readers of this magazine 
may not know to what I refer, let me 
illustrate. Scattered over the country are 
numerous farmers who have what are 
called federal herds. That means that if 
any of the animals in such herds contract 
tuberculosis, the National Government 
will pay for them, in whole or part, wil 
replace out of the public treasury dis 
eased animals. You, readers, are taxed to 
provide the money. 

Is there any good reason why the natu- 
ral risks of my business should be assumed 
by residents of distant cities? The plans 
pure paternalism, yet, unknown to the 
general public, this sort of thing 1s going 
on all the time. 

I cite this merely as an example of the 
farmer coddling which is the fashion of 
the time, teaching the agriculturist to lean 
on the government, robbing him of sel 
reliance, making of him good seeding 
ground for socialistic propaganda. 
~ In addition to these federal herds, for 
which federal taxation is employed t 
bear the burden, in many states all he 
of cattle are under the same provisiol, 
with the difference that local taxation 
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Focused in ...a SINGLE REPORT 


ready for your inspection every day 
.+» the VITAL FIGURE FACTS of 
your BUSINESS 


OW was business yesterday? Gaining... .slipping 
... Standing still? Do you really know? 


Perhaps you wll at the end of the month, but 
wouldn’t you like to know today? Wouldn’t you like 
to know, at just the right moment, where things are 
lagging, where to put on pressure, where to weed out 
inefliciency? 

You can . . . and it’s really very easy to know all 
these things. At nine each morning you can have on 
your desk a simple, understandable report, giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Not a week 
old, or a month old, but yesterday’s figures from any 
department you will. 


Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing 
equipment every operation of your business can be 
brought up-to-date. Inventories, accounts receivable, 
cash balance, sales, production, shipments . . . every 
tecord that every successful business must keep... can 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


(Geena OC Bice Fruipment (CEporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


be presented for your scrutiny every day. Every morn- 
ing an accurate picture of your business can be laid 
before you. 


This day-to-day, month-to-month and year-to-year 
method of comparison gives you absolute control of 
every department. With Elliott-Fisher machines and 
methods you can’t say, “By George, I didn’t know 
that!” If business is going ahead, you know it today. 
If it is slipping, you know it before the danger point 
is reached. 


Elliott-Fisher can be readily adapted to the most 
complicated accounting systems and it so simplifies 
and combines operations that often even a smaller 
personnel can do faster and better accounting work. 


Clip coupon below and give it to your secretary. Ask 
her to send for fullinformation which will tell you ex- 
actly how Elliott-Fisher can be 
profitably applied to your 


business. 
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General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 





Name 


Address 2s Es ee een ae a 











When writing to Genera Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Laborer, 
from the 
bronze by 


Max Kalish 







Industrial Brownhoist 7% ton 
capacity, gas operated crawler 
crane and shovel 














Excavating Made Easy 


Think back a few years to the time when the labor- 
er with his pick and shovel was an every day sight 
wherever an excavating job was in progress. Today, 
by contrast, you marvel at the speed with which an ex- 
cavation grows before a fast working Industrial Brown- 
hoist shovel-crane and a fleet of trucks. 


Equipped as a shovel for a construction job or as a 
crane to handle all kinds of materials with bucket, hook 
or magnet, these quickly convertible crawler machines 
will travel anywhere that there is work to do. 


It is this ability to do well any handling job that comes 
along, that makes an Industrial Brownhoist crawler a 
big interest earning investment. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis; 
San Francisco, New Orleans 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


When writing to INpustria. Brownnotst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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used instead cf federal taxation to pay 
half the value of the diseased animal. : 

The latest federal appropriation op 
which the writer has figures, for federal 
aid in building roads, was 71 million do. 
lars, most of it spent for purely local pur. 
poses. This was only a part of the total 
cost; the rest having been borne by the 
states and localities. The federal aid was 
used as a “teaser” to induce localities to 
increase their taxation. 

All these forms of increased gover. 
ment activity and expenditure, as wel] as 
a host of others which space prevents 
describing here, mean increased national 
state and local taxation. And if these 
activities are extended, or new ones estab. 
lished, more increases in state, national, 
and local taxation, will inevitably follow, 








Apricot By-Products 


PRICOT pits, commonly consid- 
ered of value only for fuel, con- 
tain hidden riches. A million 

dollar industry has been developed in 
Santa Clara Valley, California, for the 
transformation into valuable commercial 
commodities of this heretofore discarded 
debris of canneries and drier cutting 
sheds. 

So rapidly has this industry grown 
that more than 8,000 tons of pits were 
turned into beauty parlor, kitchen and 
medicine kit necessities last year. And 
so valuable have these pits become that 
growers are paid as high as $70 a ton 
for them. 

Briefly, the products of the apricot 
kernel are these: 

Fixed oils—Used for salad and cooking 
oils and in the manufacture of drugs and 
cosmetics. 

Oil of bitter almonds, U. 8S. P.—Used 
in the manufacture of medicine. 

Oil of bitter almonds, S. P. A—Used 
as a flavoring extract and in cosmetics 
and perfumes. 

Apricot kernel meal—Used in the man- 
ufacture of face creams, bath meals and 
similar preparations. 

Macaroon paste—Used in making 
candy centers, macaroons and cake fill 
ings. 

Stock feed—Made from kernel residue. 

Machines wash the pits and grade 
them, passing them on to a machine 
cracker. Cracked pits and kernels are 
then emptied into a brine solution m 
which the kernels float off and the pits 
sink to the bottom. The kernels are 
skimmed off and graded, the more per 
fect ones being saved for export trade. 
The remainder are pressed. 

Extracted oil is stored in tanks to per 
mit the formation of free fatty acids ané 
their subsequent removel. Then by chem 
ical processes the oil is refined and broken 
up into the various trade products. 

Most of the uncrushed kernels ate 
shipped to Europe, where the bittemnes 
is removed and the tastier meats are thet 
reshipped to the United States as al- 
monds. 
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I Admit I’m a Badgerer 


Intelligent criticism and rightful complaints help the corporation 


By ROBERT JOHN BAYER 


ANY a clever lawyer has 
bolstered up a weak case 
by making all twelve of his 
peers laugh. Somehow, I 

get that kind of a reaction out of Herbert 
Corey’s article “Badgering the Corpora- 
tion” in a recent number of Nation’s 
BUSINESS. 

Even if, by some miracle, I were not 
acquainted with the peculiar form of trou- 
ble discussed therein, I would be naturally 
suspicious of the author’s premise on ac- 
count of the forced facetious tone he takes. 

This business of the 


vertising the courtesy of their employes 
that a divergence by them is more quickly 
noticeable. 

Personally, I do not think there is any- 
thing coincidental about it. Ask any man 
who does a great deal of traveling when 
he last met a courteous ticket agent. I'll 
venture his affirmative reply, if he has 
one, will be timed some years ago at least. 

The other Sunday I purchased a ticket 
and pullman reservations in the Union 
Station at Sioux City, Iowa. The clerk 
served me with a smile and paid some at- 
tention to my request 








relation between the 
corporation and the 
publie it seeks to 
serve is far from a 
laughing matter. Ev- 
ery business man 
knows it. The cor- 
poration with which I 
am employed is no 
very large one; but in 
the course of my daily 
work I find ample op- 
portunity to know 
that, all unconscious- 
ly, we tread on the 


CCTHIS business of the re- 
lation between the 
poration and the public it 
seeks to serve is far from 
a laughing matter. 
is to judge whether an 
error is serious enough 
for reporting if not the 
person against whom it 
was committed?99 


as to the location of 
the space. I was so 
surprised that I asked 
for his name so that 
his superiors could 
hear from me about 
this strange animal 
who acted so differ- 
ently from the usual 
run of his breed. 
Contrast him, for 
instance, with the 
man at the window in 
3uffalo,a month or 
two ago, who, when I 
asked for reservations 


cor- 


Who 








toes of our customers 








occasionally. 

I do not quite get the point Mr. Corey 
tried to ake. Was he advocating the 
acceptance on the part of the public of 
these defections without outcry? Or was 
he pleading for us all to make complaints 
to great corporations only in matters of 
greater importance than errors in hotel 
reservations and milk bottle tops in ap- 
ple pies? 

If the first is the case, it is obvious that 
the author will have attained his object 
when the general public supinely accepts 
everything every great corporation and 
its employes choose to hand it—bouquets 
and insults alike. If he is arguing for 
the second reservation, who is to judge 
whether an errcr is serious enough for re- 
porting, if not the person against whom it 
was committed? 


Why Badger Railroads 


MILK bottle cap may be something 
4 4 to laugh at, but it is conceivable that, 
presented among the apple slices ina piece 
of pie to a particular person at a particu- 
larly inappropriate moment. it may be a 
matter of more serious consequence. 

I wonder whether it is a coincidence 
that most of Mr. Jeb Cochran’s badgering 
was directed against the railroads? It 
may be that that was the case, simply be- 
cause the railroads are so voltthle in ad- 


somewhere near the 
center of the car, for myself and my wife, 
refused even to transmit my request over 
the phone to the sales office. 

“What's the use,” he volunteered. 
“You're lucky to get a section at all. If 
you was going to New York, you’d be out 
of luck.” 

“But,” I protested, “I’m not going to 
New York, I’m going to Chicago.” 

My reply made absolutely no impres- 
sion on the suave gentleman who was tak- 
ing my money. Not serious, you say? 
True, if getting used to it makes a thing 
not serious. I didn’t write any letter 
about that, even though, you or I, if we 
were running a business and had a sales 
clerk hancle a prospective customer so 
tactlessly, would want to know about it. 

3ut 1 have written letters to railroad 
passenger traffic managers on two occa- 
sions—in addition to the one I wrote the 
other dav about the Sioux City clerk. 
The first was about a little Irish baggage 
clerk in New York who refused to check 
my portable typewriter. Passing up the 
silliness of a railroad having such a rule, 
evidently a hang-over from the days when 
heavy typewriters were furnished with 
flimsy tin covers, I was curious to see the 
rule. I asked for the tariff, as I had a 
right, and was greeted with a string of 
choice profanity, directed at one who 


would bother a man for such a trifle 
After absorbing a few more cuss words, | 
finally got the chap’s name. 

Now, I ask you, was I or was I not to 
let the men in authority know of this man? 
Should they have the chance of disciplin- 
ing him and, perhaps, preserving some 
business for their roads that undoubtedly 
he would drive elsewhere were he to con- 
tinue his ccurse? Well, I thought it over, 
and wrote the letter. The result wasn't 
so bad as Mr. Corey might imagine. After 
the lapse of a few weeks, I got a letter 
from the passenger traffic manager thank- 
ing me and saying that the infractory 
baggageman had been disciplined—and q 
letter from the baggageman apologizing 
for his conduct! 


Discourteous and Evasive 


HE railroads are not the only offend- 

ers, but for prime examples one must 
adhere to the transportation companies, 
Have you ever stood behind a little old 
lady, at the platform of an elevated or 
subway car and heard the following con- 
versation ? 

wu. O. L.—Does this car stop at Colum- 
bus Circle? 

Guard—All express stops. 

". O. L.—But does it stop at Columbus 
Circle? 

Guard—I 
didn’t 1?” 

L. O. L. (timidly )—Is Columbus Cirele 
an express stop? 

Guard—No. Move on or get off, you're 
holding up the line. 

In a middle western town I ventured to 
try to point out to such a one that he 
might have saved himself trouble had he 
answered the question directly in the first 
place. Overhead in the center of the car 
was a sign, “Courtesy always—Our 
Motto.” 

“What,” I asked, “does that sign say?” 

“Can’t yu’ read?” was the somewhat 
reasonable reply. 

If it were not for the fact that most 
great corporations are alive to this mat- 
ter and are expending time and money t0 
obviate this difficult evil, life wouldn't be 
worth living these days. But if the an- 
noyance is being held to a minimum, t 
is through the help of intelligent criticism. 

There are cranks, no doubt. Every one 
of us has experienced the embarrassment 
of eating dinner with one of those fellows 
who seems to get a delight out of badger- 
ing the waiter. But Mr. Cochran didnt 
seem to be such a particular pest, and 
I’m sorry that he’s been reformed. May, 
on the other hand, his tribe increase. 


said “All express stops, 
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As your day ends 


what of your mail—? 


NOTHER business day ended ... for you,—but 
what about your mail? Sixty percent of today’s 
work goes out in the mail tonight. Communication 
is vital to business. No factor is more important to 
an efficient management than accurate and prompt 
handling of mail. 

To speed the despatch of mail... to make corre- 
spondence between executives sure and faster... 
“Metered Mail” is used by thousands of the largest 
and busiest companies in America. Its success in 
handling the main office mailings is now leading to 
itsuse by individual departments and branch offices 
of these same companies. 


























&- SOe, 
dillac Avenue, 


Detroit, Mich. 








How soon is your mail sealed and stamped and on 
its way after you sign it? “Metered Mail” means 
quick despatch from your office to the Post Office, 
no crowded mail chutes, letter boxes, facing tables, 
cancelling machine operations, when you use this 
postal system ...it means earlier train despatches, 
a sure reply tomorrow, more prompt returns. 

The Post Office can handle “Metered Mail” much 
faster than any other system. 

Every one of your correspondents who receives 
your mail in a “Metered Mail” envelope recognizes 
that you are using the fastest and most modern 
postal system. 


3 >, ' } 
t o 1. 4a 


$385.00 


This new, smaller and less expensive mailing machine 
makes it possible for stores, banks, departments, branch 
offices—or any business which has important daily mail- 
ings, to have the advantages of an automatic, electrically 
operated sealing, stamping and recording machine and 
“Metered Mail.” 

Never before has there been offered an automatic mailing 
machine at such a low price. A demonstration may be had 
at any of our twenty-one offices—or we will send descrip- 
tive folder explaining its operations. 





THe Postrace Meter COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
703 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


MERICES IN TWENTY:ONE AMERICAN CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


When writing to Tue Postrace Meter Company please mention Nation’s Business @ ian 
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Sales 


Problems 


are often 


Power 
Problems 





This compact FULLPOWER, 4 
cycle, gasoline engine has proved to 
be a sales builder for hundreds of 
manufacturers of light machinery 
who require a power unit of 114 H. P. 
or less. A self-contained power plant, 
takes up very little space. Made in 
4 sizes: 4 H.P., 44 H.P., 1H. P., 
114 H. P., ranging in weight from 
57)4 Ibs. to 98 Ibs. Air-cooled; fly-wheel 
magneto—gives dependable service under 
all conditions. High speed—generally in- 
terchangeable with electric motors without 
changing gear ratios. Rugged construction 
insures low servicing expense. 

Our experienced engineering department has 
worked with hundreds of machinery manu- 
facturers on a wide variety of power appli- 
cation problems. Let us know your power 


problem. Advice gladly given, no obligation. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Dept. N-2 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






4 CYCLE 
AIR - COOLED 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


A ARLAC 


Dry Stencils 
are GOOD Stencils 


You'll know how good a good 
stencil can be when you use 
your first Arlac. Let us hurry 
the discovery by sending youa 
sample free. Arlac Dry Sten- 
cils come in sizes to fit any 
standard duplicator. 








A sample will convince you 


ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send a free Arlac Dry Stencil for 
RAS ee Duplicator 
Tee ciee's o's ik bie kd vin bits as end oo Osho 
te ec wag oa ons vote hb tnd 
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Outstanding Men I’ve Met 


(Continued from page 43) 

relent and would let it be known in the 
utmost confidence that I had been pri- 
vately informed that Mr. Rockefeller 
was worth no less than a billion dollars. 

“That was Lord Rothschild’s final tri- 
umph. He would gloat over this stu- 
pendous figure, lay it before his asso- 
ciates to be examined and dissected. All 
of which was done with an entire absence 
of any semblance of a feeling of envy but 
instead as if in pride of financiering craft. 


Statesman of Russia 


“(\NE of the most forceful men I have 

ever known was Sergius Witte of 
Russia. He had begun life as a railroad 
worker, a commoner, but by 1898, when I 
met him, had become finance minister of 
the land of the Muscovites, and was later 
to be known as Count Witte. He was a 
constructive statesman, an. empire build- 
er, more particularly in the economic 
sense, playing then with the most exten- 
sive domain in all the world. America 
knew him only through his participation 
in the Portsmouth Conference which set- 
tled the Russo-Japanese war but Europe 
placed him: beside Cecil Rhodes as a ro- 
mantic figure of his time. 

“Knowing both men well, I used often 
to compare them. They were alike in 
commanding appearance. Both were 
more than six feet in height and splendid 
specimens of manhood. Witte might 
have been a Westerner of mixed blood 
much of which was Nordic. But he in- 
herited an oriental calm that contrasted 
strongly with the nervous energy of 
Rhodes. 

“Witte’s ambition was the industrial 
development of a huge nation. He was 
not interested in territorial expansion as 
was Rhodes. He was a man of progres- 
sive ideas, resourcefulness, of action. But 
conceive of the difficulties of his position 
in Russia which was a mass of unawakened 
manhood governed by a bureaucracy not 
far advanced i. a knowledge of govern- 
ment and honeycombed with intrigue and 
jealousy! Far easier was the task of 
Rhodes in the open spaces of South Af- 
rica with a sympathetic group of British 
adventurers at his back. 

“Witte at this time wanted to interest 
English capital in Russian development, 
that the infiltration of the Germans 
might be checked. I asked him if Ameri- 
can capital would do as well. The reply 
he made at that time, now just 30 years 
ago, indicates the changed position that 
las come to America in a generation. 
American capital, he said, was not avail- 
able, for the United States was not an 
international money power. 

“There were other men in my party in 
Russia. We had been making studies of 
various Russian industries. We spent a 
good deal of time in St. Petersburg and 
saw much of Mr. Witte. We often went 
out to his house and elsewhere to dine 
with him. His personal conveyance was 
a droshky which held but two persons. 


“The nihilists were rather active at that 
time and Witte was said to be on their 
list. Soon Witte and I began to noties 
that a special deference toward me had 
developed on the part of the other mem. 
bers of my party. ‘They always allowed. 


me the honor of riding with the finance 


minister. We chuckled over this situq. 
tion between ourselves and it helped in the 
development of a warm friendship... 

“Witte shone brightly at the Porte 
mouth conference in this country, I saw 
him again in Russia in 1912, an embit- 
tered old man. He had been shorn of 
all power. He had been too p v 
for the court and too calmly const 
for the liberals. Yet Witte was the 
man who might have saved Russia in # 
great crisis. a 

“How different might havebeen the 
tory of the last two decades if it couk 
have been given to Witte to handle 
sia’s part in it! 

“Thomas Edison's picture in my ¢oke 
lection,” Mr. Hammond continued, tum 
ing to a different grouping of old friends 
“reminds me of a long friendship. One 
incident in it stands out. I had returned™ 
from South Africa in 1900 to find him, 
as is his way, immersed in a study quite 
out of his special line just as he has been 
giving attention of late to the production 
of rubber. 

“He was working on the problem of ex- 
tracting gold from ore and thought he 
was on the trail of a great discovery. He 
asked me to go to East Orange and look 
at his experiments. 

“I did this. I took my son Jack, who 
was then 12 years old, along with me. 
Jack was of a mechanical and inventive 
turn of mind and this promised to be a 
great experience to him. 
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Readily Admits Error 
“VY ITHIN an hour I had shown Mr. 


Edison that there were certain dif- 
ficulties in the way that made the theories 
on which he was working impractical and 
worthless. He saw immediately that it 
would be a waste of time for him to carry 
his experiments further. 

“Then Edison took us all through his 
laboratories. I remember, for instanee, 
that he showed us the models on which 
he took out his first patents for the phono- 
graph. 

“He complained then that musicians of 
standing scorned singing for the phono 
graph. He prophesied, however, that we 
should all live to see a time when any of 
them would be glad to do so. 

“Jack went about with his notebook in 
hand. He made sketches of much of 
what he saw. I remember that Mr. Bd 
son initialed some of these sketches. The 
boy’s mind had already run strongly t0 
invention. I think that it is probably 
true, however, that this contact with Mr. 
Edison gave him a heightened interest 
the study of electricity the result of 
which was that much of his work has beet 
done in that field.” 
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“Now I am annoyed” 





; 
“Clarence,”’ said Mr. Wangle, stroking the lux- kind—are a constant, needless expense. When will $ 
uriant shrubbery which cascaded from his jowls, he learn that there is a modern way of drying face a 
“your beardless face is running up our overhead. and hands which is not only far better, more sani- q 
Any man who cannot raise whiskers after three tary and more comfortable, but which saves an K 
weeks of patient effort is a Needless Luxury.”’ amazing amount of money! : } 
Why, alas, is the neck of Clarence the Cashier For Sani-Dri, which dries the skin by electrically 
in danger of the axe? Is there no justice? warmed air, has proven to hundreds of executives . 
; in offices, institutions, schools and in- 
f Yet rules are rules. For Mr. Wangle, dustrial plants that it pays for itself ; 1 
incensed by the mounting monthly out of savings in a few months’ time, d 
bills for paper towels, has made beard- q 
bearing compulsory in his Wimple and CHICAC 50 HARDWAR & FOUNDRY co. e. : 
Widget factory. Like a Revelation came 309 W. Rendelphy St. Chicago ‘ 


| Send me full information about Sani-Dri electric | 
r dryers for washrooms, and a copy of your bovklet 


the thought that faces under whiskers 
are seldom in need of washing. 


organ) paT 


“Cutting Towel Bills Everywhere.” 
| Name 


| iddress 


3 
Ha 


hod se 
=J) For Drying 
Hands and Face 


When writing to CuHicaco Harpware Founpry Co please mentu Nation's Business 


Poor, dear, gullible Mr. Wangle! 


Of course paper towels—or any other 


osition 








Cuts Towel Bills 
50% to 90% 
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A Print-Shop 
on Your Desk 


The biggest Multistamp could hide 
under your hat and cost only $25.00 
completely equipped, but it will dupli- 
cate LETTERS, POST CARDS, NO- 
TICES, FORMS, MENUS, TAGS, 
LABELS, DRAWINGS, HANDWRIT- 
ING. Prints on paper, cloth, wood— 
any smooth surface. 


No Delays 


Just write, typewrite or draw on_a dry 
stencil, snap it onto Multistamp. Roll [oif 
the prints, perfect copies,—40 to 60 per min- 
ute—tight at your de-k. No type to set. 
No moving parts. Anyone can operate it 
easily. GUARANTEED. 


LETTER SIZE $25 
POST-CARD SIZE *15” 
RUBBER-STAMP SIZE *7 


All Three in Handsome Metal Cabinet $50.00 
(Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


MULTISTAMP 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 
Over 150,000 USERS 


Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 
THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY INC 
527 W. 20th St., Norfolk, Va" 

Agencies in most principal cities 7 
Salesmen & Dealers wanted in afew open territories 

















Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
*“‘Where Southern Hospitality Flowers’’ 


Guests’ Comforts above all else 
Rates from 
$3.50 


Golf for Biltmore Guests 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
W. C Royer, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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Business Is Building Confidence 
in Itself 


(Continued from page 18) 
furnish a practical guide of the conduct 
of business. They have been called the 
Fifteen Commandments of Business. 
They represent the most advanced and 
enlightened thought of the most intelli- 
gent and responsible business leaders of 
the country, and have done much to put 
business on a high ethical plane. 

One of the most notable examples of 
the need of law to establish a right stand- 
ard was in the food business. Prior to 
1906 when the Federal Pure Food Law 
was enacted, the industry was in a de- 
plorable situation, with its adulterations, 
misbranding and misrepresentations. 

For instance, cases were known where 
a package of glucose with a bee on the 
top was labeled honey. 

A group of about twenty-five manufac- 
turers proposed a code of ethics for use in 
food making, which took the form of a 
bill. 

Another illustration of the tendency to 
recognize the rights of the public, which 
cthies dictate is te be had in the growing 
practice of corporations of making public 
their more intimate affairs. This has been 
made compulsory by law in the case of 
railroads and certain utilities which are 
of a quasi-public character. Private cor- 
porations have not been slow to see the 
advantage of disarming hostility by fol- 
lowing suit. Nothing has done more to 
restore coufidence in great business cor- 
porations and in their uprightness in 
which is implied honesty, sincerity and 
fairness. 

Pittsburgh has witnessed a good illus- 
tration of this. The Philadelphia Com- 
pany is the holding company for the street 
railway, the electric light, the natural gas, 


and the public heating companies of 


Pittsburgh. The street railway company 


| had had some bitter controversies with 


its employes and differences with the city 


government about its franchise rights and 
duties. It was unpopular with the publie 
because of poor service, and wag going 
into the hands of receivers. 

About that time this company brought 
to Pittsburgh to take charge of its affairs 
as president, Arthur W. Thompson, who 
has since become president of the United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadel. 
phia. He brought a belief in the pring. 
ples “that public service is a public trust,” 
and that “equitable consideration is due 
to owners, employes and the public,” but 
to the public first. 

What has the application of those 
ethical principles wrought? Briefly this: 
The street car company receivership was 
soon terminated, the service was improy- 
ed, the fares for regular riders were 
reduced, the public was pleased. 

The Light Company has been greatly 
developed in equipment and in the exten- 
sion of service and has been made one of 
the most efficient in the United States, 

Four voluntary reductions in fates 
have gratified consumers and have not 
been at the expense of wages. 

The heating unit, regardless of the ne- 
cessity of increasing rates, has so served 
its patrons as to increase their satisfac. 
tion. Right ethical standards—toward 
the public first, toward employes next— 
have made a satisfied public, happy em- 
ployes and contented stockholders, 

American business at heart is sound, 
because the nation itself is sound. I am 
one of the optimists who believe that the 
sure forces of human advancement are 
sending the world forward; that no one 
who covets the place of a business leader 
fails to recognize that adherence to the 
highest standard of ethics, self-denial and 
self-sacrifice are fundamentals of leader- 
ship; and that a sense of honor, a sense 
of integrity, a sense of fairness, are the 
ruling principles in business today, 








What Goes to Make a Sale? 


WELL-DRESSED woman, slight- 

ly lame and walking with a cane, 

was making a shopping tour of a 

large city department store accompanied 

by her husband who was equally well 
dressed. 

They stopped to look at some children’s 
print dresses which were displayed on a 
counter at $4 each. 

An unusually pretty salesgirl about 
twenty-one approached smilingly. She 
had diagnosed the situation quickly, and 
had a chair with her. The invitation to 
be shown some dresses was too well done 
to resist, though at the time there was 
nothing but mild interest in the minds 
of the couple. 

The woman sat—and found that she 
was facing a larger display of very much 
more attractive dresses in another dis- 





play. In the end, they ordered several 
dresses, at very much more than $4 each. 

The young saleswoman had used her 
head. Without the slightest evidence of 
what she was doing, she had taken com- 
plete charge of the situation and creat 
a sale of nearly a hundred dollars. _ 

I told this little narrative of retailing 
to Ralph Hudson, President of O'Neil 
in Baltimore, who has recently been te 
elected president of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association. ‘ 

“That was perfect as far as it well, 
was his comment, “but all that beautiful 
groundwork might have been ruined if'a 
single slip had occurred elsewhere 1 
livery, billing, credit, or any of the other 
angles to a sale which must coordinate 
perfectly. Otherwise all the planning 
work go for nothing.” —W. B.C. 
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The Erie Railroad’s Contribution 
to the War on Waste 


Very recently it was realized that Waste in Industry some- 
times reached fifty per cent of the value of the output. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS was aroused to the Menace. Secretary 
Hoover organized a War upon it. Dr. Julius Klein, writing 
in the NATION’s BUSINESS characterized the evil as “The 


pos 





Shameful Waste in Business.” 


dollar business the Erie Railroad 

promptly enrolled for the War on 
Waste. A railroad is, after all, only a 
manufacturing business, manufacturing 
only one thing—Transportation. 

Just as a Progress Report: During the 
last Year the ERIE RAILROAD has junked 
more than 8,000 box cars and more 
than 400 locometives because they were 
too wasteful to have around. That’s enough 
equipment to run any ordinary railroad. 
But they went to the scrap pile in the 
War on Waste and Millions of Dollars 
were spent to replace them with the 
most modern Machines of Transporta- 
tion. 

What happened? The new locomo- 
tives haul cannon-ball freight trains 
bearing 3,000 tons where the old ones 
handled only 2,600 tons. On a 200- 
mile run up grade, they burn 51,000 


\ A Manufacturer with a half billion 





pounds of coal instead of 76,000 pounds. 
Fast freight trains which used to take 1o 
hours and 14 minutes between terminals 
now require only 7 hours and 30 
minutes. 

The carrying capacity of a train has 
been increased 17 per cent. The fuel 
consumption has been reduced 32 per 
cent. And the movement of the freight 
has been made 34 per cent faster. At 
the same time the cost of locomotive 
maintenance was measurably reduced. 

Manufacturers find millions of dollars, 
formerly frozen up in goods in transit, 
quickly released for other duty. Dis- 
tributors are enabled to guarantee quick 
and dependable deliveries; to hold pres- 
ent markets and win new ones. 

The ERIE RAILROAD, under its new 
management, is proud to be able to make 
this contribution to American Business 
in its War on Waste. 
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Spotlights on the Town - 
By THOMAS R. CHARSHEE 


N THE vicinity of Hickory, N. C., 

large quantities of “pohickory” or 

“hickory” trees are to be found. One 

of the principal industries of this 

North Carolina city is the manufacture of 
products made from hickory wood. 

For several years the Hickory Cham- 
ber of Commerce has distributed the hick- 
ory stick, marked with the words “Hick- 
ory, N. C.” Many thousands of these 
sticks have been sent to clubs, conven- 
tions, and other conferences in almost ev- 
ery part of the United States and Canada. 

The world’s largest apple pie is the pub- 
licity idea conceived by people of Yakima, 
Washington. The pie was baked in a spe- 
cially constructed oven erected on a va- 
cant lot. It was ten feet in diameter and 
eight inches deep and weighed one ton. 

The cost of the pie including the work 
in baking it was about $1,000. A truck 
load of apples was used. The pie was 
baked just before National Apple Week, 
and publicity concerning it was released 
that week in all parts of the United States. 


“An Apple a Day—” 

Te purpose of this publicity was to 

direct attention in a striking way to 
the use of apples, especially Yakima ap- 
ples. The pie baking attracted four Na- 
tional News Reel cameramen, newspaper 
men, and others from a distance. Several 
hundred school children were called upon 
to eat the pie when it was pulled out of the 
oven by a tractor. Several photo still ser- 
vices took pictures of the pie, and as a 
result the event has been given publicity, 
not only in all parts of the United States, 
but in practically all foreign countries. 
Many articles and letters regarding the 
pie have been received by the Yakima 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to its effect on the consum- 
ing public outside of Yakima, this display 
opened the eyes of the local citizens as 
to what could be accomplished and gave 
them a greater appreciation of their own 
city. It also made them more ardent sup- 
porters of Yakima apples and Yakima 
products generally. The baking was spon- 
sored by the Yakima Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Yakima Valley Traffic and 
Credit Association. 

The Minneapolis, Minn., Civic and 
Commerce Association recently gave a 
“shadow banquet.” Last December the 
annual meeting of this association was 
held via radio. 

Before this novel meeting, announce- 
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CHAMBERS of commerce are 
seeking to attract attention to 
their communities. A principal 
industry may be advertised; com- 
munity spirit may be stimulated; 
the community itself may be pro- 
moted as a desirable place for fac- 
tories or residences. 


Communities continually seek 
publicity. The information “bu- 
reau” and the “coal” house pic- 
tured here are two ways they get it 





ments were sent to the members, together 
with the program printed on paper nap- 
kins. Speeches were written out in their 
entirety, and both the announcer and all 
others who took part in the program, ac- 
tually had the texts before them. Thus 
was prevented variation from the orig- 
inal time limit to the different discussions. 
The story of the year’s work of the Asso- 
ciation was developed through chatty 
conversations of the speakers. The presi- 
dent of the association entered into the 
program at intervals. 

The publicity committee of the Orange, 
Texas, Chamber of Commerce recently 
sponsored a campaign designed to adver- 





flowers. 
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tise the industries of that 
munity. The local industries 
banded together and each pub, 
lished a leaflet, giving a 
history of its institution, These 
leaflets were then exe 
among the different ind 
banks, and chambers of com 
merce. They are being cireie 
lated extensively by all in be 
half of community advertising, 


Rabbits and Fur 
M ANU FACTURER# 


products, fur p 
and a miniature rabbit farm, 
were displayed at the last am 
nual industrial fur and 
exposition, held in Com 
California,and sponsored bythe 
local Chamber of Commeree, ~ 

Beaumont, Texas, is the een 
ter of a large rice producing 
area. It has four rice mills 
one of the largest rice packitg 
plants in the w vorld. 

The Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce distributes a cluster 
of rice tied together with a ri» 
bon on which is printed “Beate 
mont, Texas.” This is used asa 
badge and has been effective ii 
campaigns to obtain convelk 
tions for Beaumont. 

The Akron Chamber of Com . 
merce distributes a leaflet, 
which is in the form of a rub 
ber tire. The leaflet describes 
interesting things about Akron 
and its rubber industry. 

Many chambers of com 
merce conduct information bie 
reaus in their routine 
The High Point, N. C., chai 


ber built its information booth in the fom 
of a bureau to help advertise the towns 
the “furniture center of the south.” 

The Middlesboro, Kentucky, Cun 
of Commerce has a building constru 
of native coal. 

Practically every known method has 
been used by the Asheville, N 
ber of Commerce in advertising Asheville 

The Asheville Chamber holds 
goodwill tours. Prominent visto 
Asheville receive gifts of native fruits al 
Delegates attending convention” 
in Asheville receive courtesy cou 
good for shows, sight-seeing tours, 
and special privileges. 


N. C., Cham 














Here’s How Package Engineering 


Will Save You Money 


NE of your most important 

operations is packing your 
product for shipment. The right 
method means increased economy 
and good will. Extra savings and 
extra sales build extra profits. 


One of the 50 H & D Package Engi- 
neers is located nearyou and is ready, 
able, and willing to give expert as- 
sistance in improving your packing 
and shipping with a saving over 
previous methods. 


By the “Package Engineering” 
method your product, packing 
facilities, means of transportation 
and consumer preferences are all 
analyzed. The Shipping Box that 
best meets these requirements is 
then designed and recommended. 


Write today for appointment and se- 
cure, at no cost to you, definite pack- 
ing and shipping facts of great impor- 
tance to every manufacturer who 
packs his products in shipping boxes. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


304 Decatur Street 


Only a satisfactory Shipping 
Box, properly and punctually 
delivered, can account for the 
ever increasing number of 
firms who shipinH & DCorru- 
gated Fibre Shipping Boxes. 


When writing to Tue Hinpe & Davucu Paper 


Sandusky. Ohio 


An H®& D Package Engineer 
will be glad to place at your 
disposal the knowledge 
gained through a thorough 
and practical study of ship- 
ping and packaging methods. 


MPANY pleasc mention Nation's Business 
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Completely Enclosed 3 
Underwriter Approved : 
for | 


f 


| filling-station 
: pumps | 


To operate in an explosive 
atmosphere of gasoline vapor 
and air, such as may be en- 
countered inside a filling ~~ 
station pump housing, a : 
line of completely enclosed 
Wagner motors has been de- 
veloped...from % hp.to’ hp. 

The motors are totally enclosed ex- 
cept at shaft ends, where a particu- 
larly close fit is maintained. End 
plates and through bolts are espec- 
ially heavy. 

Underwriters card for Class A ser- 
vice issued under reference number 
E-6646. 

Twenty-four service stations, fac- 
tory branches, distribute to Wagner f 
dealers throughout the United States. 

Wagner builds all types of motors. { 


Literature upon request 


css Sa 7 





—— 


MOTORS ... Single-phase, 

Polyphase and Fynn-Weichsel Motors f 

TRANSFORMERS... Power, Distribution 
and Instrument 


FANS... Desk, Wail and Ceiling types 
: WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION | 
6400 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis, U.S.A. | 


61-7537 -12 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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Quality Reaches the Farm 


(Continued from page 40) 
ed to own and operate power machinery, 
and therefore it has been assembled in a 
few places, with the workers brought to- 
gether to be near the factory where the 
machinery is installed. 

If the use of power machinery is the 
outstanding mark of a process which may 
be named “industry,” then agriculture in 
Kansas is rapidly becoming industrial- 
ized, and to this extent rural life is being 
urbanized. In 1918 there were 5,415 trac- 
tors in the state. In 1926, a total of 31,- 
170 were being operated on Kansas farms. 
Here we have during an eight-year period 
more than a thirty-one million dollar 
business transacted between the city and 
the country. People who own and oper- 
ate big power machinery become different 
in their conception of the size of their 
business and in their social outlook. 


Power Machinery on Farm 


ONSIDER again the introduction of 
the big power-driven combine. In 


| 1918 there were fourteen in the state, and 


it was an open question whether the ma- 
chine would prove practicable under Kan- 
sas conditions. In fact, the question has 
been discussed more or less ever since; 
but with the net result that the number 
being operated in the harvest fields by 
1922—only four years later—had risen to 
2.796, and last summer approached the 
12,000 mark. In 1926 there were, out of 
the one hundred and five counties of the 
state, only thirty-four counties in which 
combines were not operating. 

Here is an eighteen-million-dollar busi- 
ness transacted with farmers in Kansas 
in eight years. Counting together these 
two types of big power maehinery, the 
tractor and the combine, we have a total 
of about fifty million dollars paid from the 
soil to the city manufacturing plant which 
turns out farm power machinery. 

Looking at it from another angle, in 
the last ten years Kansas has become a 
great agricultural industrial plant, oper- 
ated by 43,000 power machines capital- 
ized at fifty million dollars. By this 
means as well as by improved manage- 
ment the farmer has so increased his ef- 
ficiency that the farm unit has enlarged, 
and the less well capitalized and less cap- 
able have gone out of business. 

This has resulted in a decrease in the 
farm population. Some city people, even 
in Kansas, do not understand yet that the 
decrease in farm population really is the 
very best possible sign of increasing ef- 
ficiency and a higher standard of living 
among farm people in the state. 

The farmers of Kansas expended for 
gasoline at 20 cents a gallon $2,310,000 
for use on the farm in a given year. Add 
to this, oil and repairs, and this annual 


| business introduced into the industry of 


agriculture in the last few years would 
run well up toward three million dollars. 
This is a tremendous contrast to the self- 


| sufficiency days of the typical pioneer 


| American farm of a few years ago 


Electricity has arrived on the 
farm. A study made in 1925 brought out 
that 900 farms were receiving Service 
from electric transmission lines 
and operated by public service corpora. 
tions. Many of these not only had elee- 
tric lights, but ranges, washers, j 
refrigerators, and every other electric de. 
vice to make the home modern, On some 
of these farms there were electrically gy 
erated pumps, machine shops, silo cut- 
ters and other types of farm machines 
This all sounds very much like the de 
cussion of a manufacturing ip " 
When farming begins to act like a mamp 
facturing industry, it may well be @& 
pected to be placed in that class, 

Another indication that the state ism 
dustrializing itself is found in the statis 
tics with regard to manufacturing, Jy 
1920 agricultural production aggregated 
$882,000,000, while manufacturing out. 
stripped it with $913,000,000. 

Henry Jackson Waters once said: “No 
greater good fortune could befall the 
farmers of this mid-western country thay 
to have erected alongside their farms map 
ufacturing enterprises which would give 
them a good local market.” 

These figures seem to indicate that just 
such good fortune is coming. Neither is 
the manufacturing centralized in-a few 
congested industrial areas. There are 
about 1,000 rural towns in the state; that 
is, places of less than 2,500 population. 

Within the last few weeks the writer 
has made a study of 111 of these towns 
chosen at random from the entire state. 
Seventy-one of them have manufacturing 
plants of some kind. These range from 
the one-man shop to the shop employing 
100 workers. In these 71 towns there are 
194 such manufacturing establishments. 

A continuation of the study throughout 
the entire 1,000 towns doubtless will show 
the same percentage having these small 
manufacturing plants. The average of 
those already studied is one and three- 
fourths to each town. 


“Rural” Manufacturing 


A THIS ratio with 63 per cent of the 
rural towns having manufacturing 
plants, there are probably 1,000 small 
manufacturing industries among the Kan- 
sas population listed as “rural,” and by 
the uninformed considered agricultural. 

The type of output of the rural mamt- 
facturers so far studied ranges all the way 
from toys, through auto-chains, garden 
tractors, pumps, picture frames, flour, 
butter, ice-cream, cheese, cabinet wotk, 
overalls, play-ground swings, briek 
tile, reed baskets, brooms, tractor lights, 
candy, monuments, cement blocks, and 
auto-trailers. 

A new picture of the average rural state 
is being thrown upon the screen. It® 
the picture of a progressive, industrial- 
ized, urbanized, successful farm people, 
making new demands upon the manufae- 
turing world for commodities and setv- 
ices to meet a new standard of living. 
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ZINC PIGMENT’ PAINTS 


— for economy in the preservation of plant properties 





| plea PRODUCTION COSTS are dependent upon well trained and willing workers. Manufac- 
turers have found the systematic painting of company houses arouses a pride in the home and a 
satisfaction with working and living conditions which prevent labor turnover. 


Atmospheric conditions surrounding industrial plants necessitate, for economical plant painting, those 
qualities which are inherent in paints containing substantial proportions of Zinc Pigments. 


ZINC PIGMENT* PAINTS 


HOLD THEIR CLEAR COLOR COVER BETTER 4 
whether brilliantly white or tinted, because of the for technical reasons generally recognized by those 
real and permanent whiteness ofa zinc pigment | whoknow. 


base. CAN BE QUICKLY and SAFELY APPLIED 


ARE DURABLE by the painting method best adapted to the par- 


because paint manufacturers scientifically select 


. ticular job. 
and combine the materials to give these paints j 
greatest durability. Zinc pigments are vital ingre- COST NO MORE IN THE BARREL 
dients of industrial paints. than other less durable paints. 


THERE IS A ZINC PIGMENT PAINT FOR EVERY PLANT PAINTING PURPOSE 


% Nationally used zinc pigments are The New Jersey Zinc Company's “XX” Zine Oxide and “Albalith” Lithopone. Lithopone is a chemical 
combination of ZINC Sulphide and BariumSulphate. It is one of the whitest pigments known, and contributes to smoothness of finish, 


Zinc’ 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for Manufacturers of Quality Paints 
160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


—--- eK EE —{coupon}—- — — —-—--—--———--- — 
Please send me full information about the value of Zinc PiGMENTs IN PAINT 
Ss a alien ee 2) Se a a Te 
Company... EE TT OS gre EM, NLR. OS eA 
(_eneeneeees N. RB. 7-38 








When writing to THe New Jersey Zinc Company please mention Nation's Business 
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high-grade steam 


COAL 








POWER COSTS present no problem to 


the manufacturer who builds his 
plant or branch in Erie. Close 
proximity to the great Appalachian 
coal fields means favorable per-ton 
prices. And competing central 
stations insure low rates on power 


by wire. 


Other Advantages Here. Erie 
also affords main-line rail service 
over four roads and low-cost water 
transport: big, rich markets in easy 
reach; 80% native-white labor; and 


favorable taxes. 


Get All the Facts—Free."5 Great 
Advantages” describes in detail the 
rare combination of factors helping 
Erie plants to prosper. Mail the 
coupon—or let our Industrial 
Board furnish survey applied to your 


own problems. 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 









Erte CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Erie, Penna. 

en 

Please send a copy of your booklet “5S Great 

Advantages.” 


Name ____ ober 





Firm 
Address___ 
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When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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What Other Editors Think 


~<— Tombstone Epita 
foundedin ry 
Humorous Title, 








REAT BRITAIN has been hav- 
ing its troubles with hureaucra- 
cy, government control and gov- 

ernmen* regulation. Elsewhere in this is- 
sue of Nation’s Business Herbert N. 
Casson tells the story of the government 
mismanaged telegraph system. Now 
comes forward the English Review with 
some sharp comment on the collapse of 
the British rubber policy: 


The Cabinet decision on rubber marks 
the inevitable end of one of the most fool- 
ish pieces of wanton interference by a gov- 
ernment department with private business 
enterprise which even our age has had to 
endure. 

That a position should be allowed to 
grow up in which a couple of civil servants 
can by an arbitrary decision depreciate the 
market values of the British investor’s 
holdings in a great industry by some tens 
of millions is a damning commentary on 
our methods of government. It is particu- 
larly damning because the decision for “de- 
control” was unquestionably right. The 
loss occasioned by it was simply the meas- 
ure of the original error. 

Once more we learn the same old lesson 
—that there is no compromise possible be- 
tween public and private ownership. The 
Government, be it noted, only did in the 
first instance what the industry asked them 
to do; but by doing it they accepted a lia- 
bility to British investors which the Brit- 
ish taxpayer, rightly and inevitably, could 
never allow them to meet. Hence these 
tears. 

The Government have merely taken 
their courage in both hands and cut some- 
one else’s loss. In doing so they have made 
the best of someone else’s bad job. But 
the authority of Government reposes, like 
that of other institutions, on credit, and in 
an age which is at the best intolerant of 
authority these foolish excursions are likely 
to have widely damaging results. 


Consumer Is Not Charged 
With Cost of Advertising 


N ARSHALING facts to support its 

argument, the Ink Spot exposes the 
popular fallacy that advertisers increase 
their prices to cover the amounts spent 
for publicity: 

Almost everybody has very definite con- 
victions about advertising, and one of them 
is the fallacy that the cost of advertising 


| is passed on to the consumer. 


If advertising is employed consistently 
and persistently—with due regard for the 
accepted standards of practice, it is not only 
self-supporting, but produces a steady floy 
of business. 

For forty years the Waterman Pen Com. 
pany have beei. consistent advertisers, To. 
day they are spending in the neighborhood 
of a half million dollars annually, 

Not one dollar of which has affected the 
cost of their product either to the consumer 
or to the merchants. 

A large number of other national adver. 
tisers who have been established in busines 
for more than a quarter of a century—gueh 
as Eastman, Victor, Ivory Soap, Cream of 
Wheat, Wrigley’s Gum—all have been eon- 
sistent and continuous advertisers, 

Waterman, and all the others, in the face 
of rising costs of labor and materials, which 
enter into both product and its advertising 
are today delivering a better produet than 
they did several years ago. 

In none of these cases has the price of 
the product to the consumer been ad 
vanced; neither has advertising inereased 
the price to the merchant or distributor, 


Engineer Urges Complete 
Overhaul of Industries 


HE abandonment of traditional man 

ufacturing methods; the junking of 
machinery made obsolete by changes in 
the economic balance of capital, labor and 
materials; and the application of research 
to manufacturing processes, especially on 
the part of small companies, are urged 
upon American industries by C. P. To- 
man, consulting engineer, of New York 
City, in an article in Manufacturing Ir- 
dustries. 

Declaring that “research has been put 
on a pedestal and made something to be 
regarded with awe, to which near ap 
proach is forbidden to all save the 
‘priests’ of science,” Mr. Tolman advo 
cates for every industry in America 
searching review of its manufacturing 
processes and equipment.” 

This self-analysis must be comprehet- 
sive, he says, not alone because of the 
great change in the ratio of capital tol 
bor and materials which has come abot 
since the World War, but because mally 
new materials, methods and agents have 
come into use. These two develop 
ments have already caused revolutionary 
changes in some industries and will nece 
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4 Wy Peter the Tzar, the Little Father, was building 
WT | At A ah): himself a city. Tools there were almost none. 
= WN) In hordes, Russian, Kalmuck, Ukrainian and 
Tartar serfs scrabbled in the earth with their 
fingers, transported dirt and materials in aprons 
and sacks, and died under the overseers’ knouts 
to the number of one hundred thousand. 
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In contrast with that we offer you a picture of 
an industry in which the carrying is done by 
Bartlett-Snow conveying machinery. There the 
human drudgery of moving materials and prod- 
ucts is gone. Each step in manufacture has its 
proper place in the continuous movement from 
raw material to finished merchandise. Confu- 
sion does not exist. 


PRA WA RA 


In the matter of expense, mechanical material 
handling and processing machinery has a tre- 
mendous advantage. It has helped many manu- 
facturers find a solution to the problem of mount- 
ing production costs. If you will call on them, 
our engineers will gladly show you what can be 
done in your own plant. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6500 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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When writing to Tue C. O. Barrtert-SNow Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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NINE 


NET 
$345,503.00 


Nine firms—a packer, a box 
maker, two auto accessory 
manufacturers, a paint cor- 
poration, two paper mills, 
and two machine shops— 
saved $345,503.00 due to 
simple changesin their rou- 
tine method of operation. 


Think what the average 
profit these nine enjoyed 
would mean to you in these 
days of profitless prosperity. 


We can achieve such results 
because over sixteen years’ 
experience enables us to lo- 
cate the leaks and apply 
simple corrective measures 
which lead to real savings. 


We do not feel we have been 
successful unless the actual 
results at least double the 
estimate. 


Making a Profit, 


is a book every executive should 
Copies are mailed on re- 
Write for yours now. 


have. 
quest. 


L. V. ESTES 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
4753 Broadway 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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sitate radical readjustments in many 
others in the next few years. 

The electrical, telephone, and automo- 
tive industries are exceptions, the author 
points out, because they have long made 
research the underlying factor of their 
businesses. 

Assume a given machine or process to 
have been designed soundly in respect to 
the date of a generation ago, what is its 
present economic status? The first step 
is to learn whether—and how much—the 
basic factors have changed since the in- 
stallation was made. 

We find that today, while the cost of 
capital is the same or less, the other fac- 
tors, largely on account of war-time ac- 
tivities, have changed radically. Labor 
and material costs have approximately 
doubled. 

Because of this change in two of the 
basic factors, pre-war production meth- 
ods and equipment are no longer in “eco- 
nomic balance.” Thus manufacturing 
costs increased as the purchasing power 
of the dollar decreased. The margin of 
profit has to suffer, except in cases where 
it was possible to pass the additional cost 
along to the consumer. 


Warning Voiced Against 
Public Ownership Schemes 


UBLIC ownership is looked up by 
many trade publication editors as the 
greatest menace to American business. 
They see in such projects as Muscle 
Shoals only political schemes to put the 
Government more and more into business 
in competiiion with private enterprise. 
Chemical Markets exposes some falla- 
cies in the Muscle Shoals enthusiasts’ fer- 
tilizer plans, raising a doubt as to the real 
potentialities of the project for produc- 
tion of cheap nitrates. 
It observes that 
Many gentlemen in Congress appear to 
have the greatest difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the meaning of two plain facts in con- 
nection with Muscle Shoals: first, that this 


| plant is primarily a power enterprise and 





that it is fitted badly for the manufacture 
of fertilizers; second, that the American 
fertilizer industry on the whole has not 
been as profitable a business as it should 
have been if one-tenth of the stories cur- 
rent about how this wicked trust gouges the 
poor farmer were true. 

The most casual conversation with both 
senators and representatives reveals as- 
tounding ignorance of technical develop- 
ments in the air nitrogen field which have 
taken place since the Muscle Shoals project 
was undertaken. It is commonly believed 
among them that merely to turn the wheels 
of this great plant is to grind out at very 
low cost a completely balanced plant food 
especially adapted for the needs of the cot- 
ton states. Apparently they have never 
even heard of potash or phosphate. They 
seek nothing of freight rates on these raw 
materials, or else they believe—and this is 
a fact, not exaggeration—that these prod- 
ucts are also to be produced at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Such a misconception of the chemical 
situation at this potential power plant is, 
however, probably very much less danger- 
ous in their consideration of this problem 





than the possibility either that M 
Shoals will be used politically or that it 
in disgust be settled in any way that 
pears to aid the farmer. i 
Muscle Shoals has hung like a sword of 
Damocles over the struggling fertilizer jp. 
dustry ever since 1920. It has, moreover 
had a serious, unfavorable effect upon the 
development of our air nitrogen industry 
sound business and modern ‘ 
To put the Government into the ni 
business, subsidized by the sale of 
power, would seriously threaten both of 
these branches of American chemical ep. 
terprises. 


Muddle of Distribution 
Upsets Tea and Coffee 


MUCH has been written about the 
waste in distribution, yet no sure 
means of getting at the source of the troy. 
ble has been discovered. The Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal takes rather a pep 
simistic attitude: 2 

A few years ago, the problem of the food 
manufacturer was how to lower p on 
costs. How could his product be p 















cheaper? His time was taken up with ee 


amining into factory economies, 
thought was given to distribution. 
end of it was comparatively simple, 


through the factory, his package was § ld 


to the wholesaler or direct to the retg 


Now all is different—chaotically differ. 


ent, it seems. The chain grocery 
have cut deeply into the retail dis 
tion. 


In order to insure themselves of an ou 


let, certain coffee roasters and tea packer 
have become owners of chain stores, ; 


porters have bought stock in chains, hus 


removing them from the open market, © 

Independent retailers are combining 4 
far as buying goes. 
tion of retailer-owned wholesale 


ats 


was held. Other groups of retailers are 


adopting a uniform name and store 
a chain store organization to all ou 
appearances. 


Mergers in All Forms 


— being an age of mergers, wholesale 
grocers are following the trend. Bitter 
competitors are coming together under one 
roof. Others are dropping all lines but two 
or three nationally advertised noncompet- 
tive items and thus becoming commission 
houses. Some are changing to cash and 
carry wholesalers, even to the extent of 
running regular wagon routes. Still others 
are forming groups of retailers whom they 
take under their wings, dress their windows, 
and give special service in return for e& 
clusive buying power. 

In addition to all this, the five and tet 
cent stores are selling coffee and tea. 
drug stores are doing the same, so are 
restaurants, the lunch counters, ete. # 
wayside refreshment stands are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. 

And so it goes. Production has beet 
pretty well standardized. The problem no¥ 
is not how to produce but how to m 
The man who can successfully solve that 
problem for the manufacturer is cock of 
roost. ‘ 

Whither, as the school orator still says 
are we drifting? : 

Will the channels of distribution straighten 
themselves out in a standardized fashion: 
And, if so, when? One man’s guess Seems 
as good as another’s. 


But lately a com ele 
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Finish Interiors With Mechanical Perfection 


Big Savings for 
Property Owners 


Owners of Business Property 
Now Paint by Machine. Binks 
Equipment Reduces Mainten- 
ance Painting Costs 60°), to 
80%! 


Once you own a Binks Portable Spray Paint- 
ing Unit, you can keep your buildings bright, 
light and sanitary, you can refinish interiors 
and exteriors with machine-like speed and 
economy. 


A Small Investment 
—A Big Return 


Your maintenance man can do the work. An 
inexperienced man can quickly cover 1000 or 
more square feet per hour with the easy-to- 
operate Binks Spray Gun. Your furniture, 
and plant equipment too, can be refinished 
quickly and easily. 


The Binks Spray Gun willapply any oil paint, 
lacquer, alluminum and graphite paints, etc. 
The work is mechanically even. Every 
crack, split or crevice is penetrated. One 
outfit does the work of 4 or 5 brushes and 
does a mechanically perfect job. Yet, the 
initial savings alone should pay for the 
equipment. Plants and buildings that defied 
painting due to cost, can now be brightened 
up at a remarkably low cost. 


Money saving details and descriptions of 
Outfits covering a wide range of capacities 
and prices will be mailed upon request. 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. G, 3128 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Branch Offices 
New York—s6 Warren St. 
Detroit —4456 Cass Ave. 
San Francisco—371 sth St. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 





The Spray Forces Paint 
into coarse surfaces, pene- 
trates crack: no brush can 
reach. 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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S| tifie distribution. 
| prehensive as business itself, for, as Pro- 
| fessor James C. Egbert sees it, “the facts 
’| of the situation are overcapacity in pro- 
| duction, enormous recent advances in the 
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ULL, indeed, is the season that 
sees no new color produced 
and promoted to accelerate 
sales of wearing apparel. The 

very names of these fresh hues are per- 
fumed with the romance of commerce. 
Exhibits to invite conclusion that color is 
the life of trade are offered by the Na- 


| tional Knitted Outerwear Association’s 


selections for fall and winter use. In 
immediate prospect to captivate the eye 
are “Deauville sand,” “silverpine,” “Bur- 
mese ruby,” “paté shell,” “Tommy red,” 
and “English violet.” 

Along with the esthetics of color, its 
effects on the moods of the wearer are 
under observation by specialists. This 
study is predicated on belief that colors 
have vibration comparable to vibration 
in music. The basic idea is that every 
person has a keynote sound, and a key- 
tone of color. It seems apparent enough 
that people who continually see red 
should be toned down several shades. 
Possibly some personalities will give 
trouble, but it should be no trick to 
fit “Independence blue” to the tradi- 
tional vibrations of Fourth of July spell- 
binders. 


T must be true that America is the land 
of golden opportunity. Nowhere else 
are so many men “easily worth a million.” 





y‘EW business men are likely to take is- 
sue with a Columbia University pro- 
fessor’s appraisal of distribution as “the 
most important problem.” No great 
novelty is to be expected from attempts 
to re-define all the factors that affect the 
flow of goods from the producer to the 
It is in Columbia’s announced 
purpose to establish an “Institute of Dis- 
tribution” that helpful progress is prom- 
ised. 

This academic innovation is to be oper- 
ated by the School of Business, and will 
provide a center for the development of 
principles and practices in behalf of scien- 
Here is a job as com- 


technique of production, sharpened com- 





petition both at home and abroad, a eon. 
suming public exercising choice ag never 
before, the anomaly in American history 
of a high degree of general prosperity 
a time of general falling prices, and the 
urgent need to keep industry going, labor 
employed, and general prosperity ¢. 
tended.” 

When the need for a better focus of 
business intelligence is more widely Tecog- 
nized, it will be readily apparent that oy 
of the dark means “out of the red,” 


TONY 
CHIROTONSOR 


— SS 





LD trades continue to find new a- 
swers to the query, “what’s ina 

name?” Now, the barbers by assoeia- 
tional decision have fixed on “chirotonsor” 
for title of the craft. Reason for the 
change is given by Louis Mellvaine, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Association 
of Master Barbers. ‘“Chirotonsor is the 
general name of the profession,” he said, 
“just as the name physician may cover 
specialists in many fields.” All the beauty 
parlor operators, hairdressers and ¢om- 
plexion specialists, as well as the barbers, 
may be known as chirotonsors.” 

30bbers, barbers, and clay compaeter 
all labeled alike. Even the barber poles 
going out of fashion. Once it signified 
that the barber was an expert in blool 
letting, and thus advertised the medieal 
aspect of his business. When the barber 
gave up blood letting by intention, he 
grew away from the use of the pole. 

This revision by the traditional care 
taker of one extremity has inspired 10 
emulation among the accepted attent- 
ants of the other. G. Stavrakas, pres 
dent of the Bootblacks Protective Union, 
Chicago, tells why. ‘“What’s a bo0t 
black?” Mr. Stavrakas asks rhetorically, 
and then proceeds to answer himsel 
“Why, a shoe shiner, a shine boy, and! 
bootblack. Bootblack is the name of a 
aged and honorable profession, whith 
dates back to the time of the pharoabs 
of Egypt, and bootblack it stays.” 

tadiant though that judgment may be 
with rugged independence and pride ® 
work, “bootblack” does seem @ T@ 
drab promise of service in this age of pe 
punch, and promotion. “Sabotieian” Bt 
been proposed, but it is in no great favot 
Certainly it is long enough to puta 
polish on our foot consciousness, and tht! 
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WESTINGHOUSE SERVES EVERYWHERE 

















~ Railroads - - 


extend factory doors to corner stores 


You find the things you want at the required for shipment from factory to 
corner store—toothpaste or laundry soap, _ point of distribution. Reliable delivery is 
a paper of pins or a can of pineapple; now made on a week to ten-day schedule. 
railroads have put them just around the Quicker shipments mean lower stocks 
corner from where you live. carried by corner stores, lower costs for 

By rapid freight transportation, the rail | merchants, lower prices to the people. 
roads of the nation have made every 
corner store the door of a thousand facto- 
ries. Asa result, manufactured goodshave Westinghouse has always been identified with 
replaced home-made goods, living costs are modern transportation. A leader in railroad elec- 
lowered, lives are made easier and happier trification, this company has made possible new 

efficiencies in handling terminal freight traffic. 
and more useful. 


, ; Electric power and light put by Westinghouse in 
Through increased operating efficiency, railroad shops have added to railroad efficiency by 


railroads are constantly cutting the time lowering operating and maintenance costs. 


Y y xy 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES t ’ REPRESENTATIVES BVERYWHERB 


Westinghouse 
W 


— 2 





When writing to WestiNcHouse Evecrric & Manvuracrurinc Company please mention Nation’s Busine 
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A 


Character Witness 


Many bankers regard 
the possession and use 
of an American Appraisal 
as evidence of manage- 
rial acumen, foresight 


and conservatism. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 

associates, employes and others. 


These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 


Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 
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is most desirable, as the advertisi of 
shoe manufacturers all reminds ug. 


‘THE fact that Northwestern Univer. 
sity is to provide a course in busine 
ethics through its School of Commersss: 
of course, susceptible to a variety of gy 
pretations. In two aspects of this ima 
vation there is notable distinction. Tha. 
sion of the subject proceeds from 
motivating realization that an adem 
moral sense must be developed to ke 
pace with the technical advances in bus 
ness methods. For expounding this beligf 
is the fund of $25,000 given by the daugh. 
ter of William Vawter, of St. Joseph 
Michigan. 
By her generous action, a part of a for. 
tune made in business will be ; 
applied to the ethical education of yoy 
men inclined to business careers, Ay 
earlier faith in business 1s re-invested, and 
it is unthinkable that it will not 
enormous dividends in the decisive jp. 
tangibles of character and good repute, 
Intelligently conceived, this lectureship 
promises te widen recognition of the 
social obligations of business—a PUrpose 
which is nowhere more actively served 
than by the business community itself, 








CCORDING to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the total automobile regis- 
tration last year amounted to 23,127315 
yehicles—or one motor vehicle for every 
5.13 persons, the Bureau says. If one 
guess is as good as another in explaining 
that decimal fraction, perhaps it repre- 
sents the overflow of anatomies trans 
ported in rumble seats. 


GOOD deal of evidence is in hand to 
show that “hot dogs” are all things 

to all men. To the Madison Square Gar- 
den Corporation these roseate capsules 
must seem veritable golden links m a 
chain of fortuitous circumstances. For 





the interest and amortization charges 
a $2,000,000 loan from the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is to be paid im ¢ol- 
siderable part from the sale of sausages. 
On the success of this large finaneial 
operation may rest the business standing 
of the wiener. Of course, big wienett 
that have arrived at the bond retire 
ment age will have a definite position, 
but junior wieners on the way up must 
still look for other bonds to conquet. 
Possibly the corporation will see fit t0 
emblazon the vendors with some SU 
motto as “canis vincit.” More likely, the 
beneficiaries of the garden variety, 
frankfurter will see no shame 1n ex 
ing with the rest of the populace, t 
dog!” R.C.W 
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Rotisserie Range, Holwick Chopper and Lincoln Scrubber—all equipped with Bakelite Laminated Gears. 


When operating under these trying conditions 


Bakelite Laminated Gears are successful 


ECAUSE of their strength, resist- 

ance to wear, freedom from distor- 
tion and silent operation, Bakelite 
Laminated Gears have been widely 
adopted for all sorts of electrically driven 
appliances and machines. 


In the three pictured above, a Rotisserie 
Range, a combined Coffee Mill and Meat 
Chopper, and an electric Floor Scrubber, 
Bakelite Laminated Gears are operating 
with complete success under a variety of 
difficult conditions. 


In the case of the Rotisserie Range a 
Bakelite Laminated worm gear drives the 
sprocket chain which turns the spits. 
Notwithstanding the proximity of the 
heating element, the gear works smoothly, 
silently, steadily—unaffected by the tem- 


perature—hour after hour—-day in and 
day out. 


Different, but equally exacting, service is 
performed by the gear in the Meat Chop- 
per. Under test the Bakelite Laminated 
Gears used in this machine operated in 
oil for 100 hours,under brake load, at 1750 
R.P.M. and there was no discernible wear. 
This test was equivalent to one year’s 
service. 

In Floor Scrubbing Machines the gears 
are necessarily exposed to dampness. 
Through the use of Bakelite Laminated 
Gears in the Lincoln Scrubbers, war- 
page was eliminated and a more smooth 
and quiet operating unit obtained. The 
service record has been remarkable. 
These gears have been in use over 18 
months and not a single one has gone bad. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen 
years’ experience in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses provides a valuable background 


for the co-operation offered by our engineers and research laboratories. 


“Bakelite Molded’’. 


Write for Booklet No. 42, 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


cena incite een 


BAKE wit. 


sealant U. S. PAT. OFF. 
A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on prod acts made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “B” is the numencal si —" for infinity. or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bake! rporation'’s products 


When writing to Baxe.tte Corporation please mention Nation’s B 
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Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, founded 1801 
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PROPERLY ORGANIZED, A 
Too Many chamber of commerce 
Activities Should consider the 

half - formulated and 

| well meaning plans of 
| individuals and reach an agreement as to 
| their value and relative importance. Out 
| of this will come a well rounded program 
| that may receive public approval and 
| support, Organization Service of the Na- 
tional Chamber recently pointed out. 

| Individuals and groups have more or 

| less decided ideas as to what should take 

| first place on the chamber’s program. 
| The temptation is ever present to adopt 

a program based on desires expressed 

rather than on ascertained needs. 





Within recent years a number of cham- 
bers of commerce have placed a general 
manager over the secretary, or else they 
have employed specialists in certain activi- 
ties, making them more or less independent 
| of the secretary. It is not unlikely that 

this is partly due to the fact that secre- 
| taries, in their desire to meet all and sundry 
| demands, undertake to do so much that 
they fail to satisfy anybody. 

No plant whose equipment was limited 
in capacity to a certain output would at- 
tempt to increase the output without in- 
creasing equipment, and yet chambers of 
commerce attempt it. As chief adminis- 
trative officer of the chamber, the secretary 
is in a position to advise against an over- 
load and to give sound reasons for so advis- 
ing. Last year two experienced chamber 
of commerce men were asked to state what 
they considered their relationship to the 
board of directors to be. Here are their 
answers: 

“Being trained in method of chamber of 
| commerce procedure and having a board 
| whose personnel changes and is composed 
of men unfamiliar with best organization 
practice, it is the duty of the secretary to 
advise the board on such matters even to 
the extent of trying to influence their 
action. Also, he should keep the board ad- 
vised of the public attitude toward activi- 
ties undertaken or proposed, so far as he 
has been able to ascertain it.” 

“Ne matter how many committees there 
may be the secretary is chief fact finder. 
The board expects him to be informed and 
looks to him for information on every step 
of its procedure. He is not only an advisor 
on procedure, but should be consulted on 
policy as well, and should be prepared to 
give reasons why he considers a policy un- 
sound. Being charged with carrying out 
| the decisions of the board he must not 








hesitate to express a sound opinion ¢op. 
cerning all matters being considered,” 
This being the relation of the 

to his board, he is in position to keep it 
from overloading the staff through an yp. 
due increase in activities. As he is chie 
fact finder to all committees, he is im a pos. 
tion to influence the number of committes 
appointed. He has a telling argument ip 
the size of his staff. Activities must be 
undertaken with the size of the staff in 
mind, and to do effective work in the gen- 
eral chamber of commerce field, officers 
directors and committees must be made to 
understand that they are to function in 
their field as the secretary and staff func. 
tions in its field. The chamber of com. 
merce is an organization, and every ¢og in 
the wheel must do the work assigned it, 
This, the secretary is in a position to in- 
press upon the president and the board. 





More THAN ever le 
Do You Know [oremanufacturerswh 
Your Costs? 2%e taking part in the 
advancement of their 
industries through col- 
lective siudy of common problems are 
realizing the importance of development 
and use of uniform methods of cost ae- 
counting. 

“You don’t know your costs” shouted 
one executive at a meeting of an industry. 
He proved it by getting the manufac 
turers to submit their costs. The highest 
cost averaged more than 100 per cent m 
excess of the lowest. No wonder this it- 
dustry was suffering from the effects 0 
price making without an adequate know 
edge of costs. 

Each industry has its peculiar prob 
lems. Shipbuilders, cotton finishers, 
stove manufacturers and pickle packer 
all have distinct problems, but executives 
are rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
they have much to gain and nothing 1 
lose through the study by their account 
ants of the peculiar problems of om 
accounting procedure presented by thet 
industries. 

Recently the cotton textile industry a 
ated a new agency, the Cotton Textile I 
stitute, to study the problems of that grew 
industry. An editor of Textile World mate 
a trip through the South to interview 
ton mill manufacturers to secure tel 
reactions toward the newly organi 
tute. Then he drew up a list of the pre 
ferred activities. He says: 

“This was our first surprise. The bes 
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PHOTOGRAPH is reality put on paper. Whether 
you are selling houses or hosiery, soup or suspenders, a 
photograph carries conviction. They may admire art, 
but they believe photography. Let the camera tell your 
sales story. Your local commercial photographer will 


gladly assist you. You will find his suggestions decid- 
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COMPARE Oakite ieee’ 
ing with other practices 
on a performance basis and 
you will realize how im- 
portant itis to your produc- 
tion that you clean effi- 
ciently. Then figure the 
difference in total cost and 
ou will realize also how 
importantit istoyour 
pocketbook that you clean 
economically. 
Booklets and full details on 
request. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in the 
decding industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada, 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS,INC, 
\ Thames St. New York, N.Y 


OARITE 
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opinion in the South as we encountered it 
recognizes as the first need of the cotton 
industry a uniform basis of cost determina- 
tion. Knowing as they do the excess of 
production over consumption which has de- 
veloped cut-throat competition, these men 
feel nevertheless that most of the uneco- 
nomic prices made in recent years have 
been due to lack of knowledge rather than 
to intent. They believe that many mills 
have injected depreciated quotations into 
the market because they were basing their 
estimates on faulty mathematics. They 
are confident that these prices have been 
figured on a percentage of machinery oper- 
ation far at variance with actual practice. 
This is not a new thought—it has been 
emphasized before. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that leaders in the industry 
recognize the need of a standard cost basis 
as one of the outstanding prerequisites for 
business sanity.” 

What better evidence could be presented 
of the importance of uniform cost account- 
ing? The Department of Manufacture of 
the National Chamber has kept in close 
contact with the movements set up by 
trade associations and is prepared to con- 
vey information upon methods of organi- 
zation and the conduct of these activities. 
Inquiry is invited. 





Tue New ORLEANS 
Chamber of Commerce 
announces the opening 
of Contract Air Mail 
No. 23. This line runs 
from New York to New Orleans, serving 
also intermediate cities. 


New Air 
Route Opened 











Simply plug in 


a nd PAIN = 


The No. 290 Matthews Me- 
chanical Painting Equipment 
is a complete, high quality, 
portable painting machine of 
handy size made up of electric 
motor, compressor, air supply 
tank, material container, air 
and material lines and the 
well known Type L Matthews 
Gun. Two men can lift this 
unit with ease, and the entire 
equipment can pass through 
a space 14 inches wide. 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Send for complete information and low price. 
This is the ideal machine for maintenance paint- 
ing, product finishing and refinishing work. 
Equipped with a muffler that makes it prac- 
tically noiseless when in operation. Write to 
W.N. MATTHEWS CORPORATION 
3758 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, U. S. A. 








MATTHEWS 


MECHANICAL PAINTING 


EQUIPMENT 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





LARGE SAVINGS DUE TO 
illness-prevention work 
are reported in a pub- 
lication, Industrial 
Health Service No. 4 
of the Insurance Department of the Na- 
tional Chamber. 

One store averaging 4,000 employes 
showed in one year an estimated saving in 
wages and compensation alone of $29,094. 
The cost of medical supervision varies, 
but a number of studies estimate it at 
around $5 annually for each employe. 
One manufacturer found that it paid him 
to spend $20 to $25 to give the most com- 
plete and effective service. 

The pamphlet goes into the scope of 
industrial health activities and the oppor- 
tunities for chambers of commerce to 
promote this work. Copies are available 
upon request. 


The Cost of 
Sickness 








“FLORIDA’S FUTURE LIES 
in developing its agri- 
culture rather than 
looking toward indus- 
trial expansion,” said 
Colvin Brown, Manager of Organization 
Service of the National Chamber, after a 
recent trip through the state. 

“Business at present is not prosperous, 
but things are looking up, and Florida’s 
development is far ahead of what it would 
have been had there been no boom. At 
present there is a hue and cry for indus- 
trial expansion, but the more far-sighted 
citizens are realizing that the real basis 
for prosperity is im the development of 
agriculture and the tourist trade. 


Not Machines 
But Farms 





“Port Everglades was one of the Most 
interesting things I have seen. Florida is 
going to build up a big trade in early 
vegetables and fruits. The land is fertile 
and with the development of transporta- 
tion facilities and the draining of much 
swamp land it can be used to good ad. 
vantage. 

“Industry will come, but it will be local. 
Retired business men who go there wil] 
want something to occupy their time 
They will start small enterprises which 
utilize local raw materials. In such a way 
will industry come, and the state yilj 
strike a proper balance between agrieyl- 
ture and industry.” 





Five YEARS AGO, five 





Municipal ™en met and evolved 
Siablania an idea. These men 
were the secretaries of 
five Detroit associa. 


tions. Their idea was that the best way 
to help Detroit was to form a city-wide 
committee representative of as many or- 
ganizations as desired to affiliate. The 
work is now beyond the experimental 
stage. But let Charles E. Boyd, Assistant 
Secretary of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and Secretary of the Governmental 
Committee, tell the story: 


The Detroit Board of Commerce agreed 
to undertake the organization of such a 
committee and its Board of Directors ap- 
pointed Louis J. Flint, who was the presi- 
dent of the Detroit Council of Service 
Clubs, as the chairman of the proposed 
group which was given the name of the 
Governmental Committee. Invitations 
were sent out to all organizations in the 
city that were assumed to be interested in 
the contemplated program of the new com- 
mittee. At the first meeting of the group 
on January 15, 1924, twelve organizations 
were represented. Four years later, on Jan- 
uary 15, 1928, the following organizations 
were active in the work of the committee: 

The Building Employers, Technieal So- 
cieties, Board of Commerce, Business Prop- 
erty Owners Association, Central Detroit 
Commercial Club, Citizens’ Committee, 
Association of Credit Men, Automobile 
Club, Auto Dealers Association, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, Citizens League, 
Engineering Society, Real Estate Board, 
Retail Druggists Association, Employers 
Association, Fire Prevention Committee, 
Jefferson Avenue Improvement Association, 
Michigan Manufacturers Association, Mil- 
waukee Junction Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Postal Employes Council, Purchasing 
Agents Association, Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Wholesale Merchants Bureau, 
Woodward Avenue Improvement Associa- 
tion, Michigan Laundry Owners Association, 
Mack Avenue Improvement Association. 

Through these four years, the Board of 
Commerce has continued to sponsor the 
committee by furnishing it with a secretary 
and bearing all of its expenses. Meetings 
are held nearly every Tuesday and are open 
to the public and press at all times. 

It was early agreed that no action of the 
Governmental Committee would be binding 
on any member organization. The plan ol 
procedure worked out has proven mutually 
satisfactory. When any controversial sub 
ject is before the group, a subcommittee 8 
usually appointed to review the eatire mat- 
ter and make recommendations which are 
discussed by the entire committee and at 
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* Vehicle Gross Weight 





H-B Model 


| 20,000 Ib. VGW* Truck 


IT’S HERE: THE NEW 


PIERCE-ARROW 
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Hauls a 5-ton pay load 


legally on any highway 


Multis peed Transmission 


World-famous Pierce-Arrow 
dual-valve, dual-ignition 
engine gives 25 per cent 
more power, uses 25 per 
cent less gasoline 


Anew day in transportation require- 
ments...a new day in highway 
restrictions. . . anew Pierce-Arrow 
truck for these needs of today. 
Stauncher, but lighter in weight, 
it hauls with speed a 5-ton load— 
and conforms with the 20,000-pound 
Vehicle Gross Weight laws effective 
in many states. 

Its Multispeed Transmission has 
a high range of speeds for fast, 
economical running on smooth 


stretches; a low range with tremen- 
dous reserve power for forging 
through “heavy going” or for pull- 
ing out of deep excavations. 

Its power plant is the famous 
Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition Pierce- 
Arrow engine. It develops 25 per 
cent more power—and saves 25 per 
cent in fuel. 

Its worm gear drive, pioneered 17 
years ago by Pierce-Arrow, operates 





13° Wheelbase, $4500 
15° Wheelbase, 4550 
16’ 6” Wheelbase, 4600 


For chassis only, at Buffalo 





Pierce-Arrow trucks may be pur- 
chased, if desired, under attractive ( 
financing arrangements. 








FORWARD ———— 


2 SPEEDS 
REVERSE 
















silentlyinabath 
of clean oil. Itis 
designed to de- 
liver 100,000 to 
200,000 miles of 
efficient, trou- 
ble-free service. 

Drivers like 
its easy steer- 
ing, its ability to turn short. 

Built like all Pierce-Arrow trucks 
have been built—to yield 12, 15 and 
even 17 years of service, the new 
H-B model carries more loads with 
fewer idle hours and with greater 
profit than any previous Pierce- 
Arrow heavy duty truck. 

The Pierce-Arrow distributor in 
your locality will prove this. Ask 
hinn about it. 





100,000 MILE 
WORM DRIVE 











Commercial Car Division, THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A Fire 
in Your 


Plant 


would mean more than its 
physical loss—regardless of 
insurance. Fire means these 
things: Loss of customers; 
scattering of a skilled work- 
ing force; vanished profit on 
unfinished work; a setback 
that may take years to make 
up. 

Every far-sighted factory 
executive gives fire protec- 
tion a definite place in his 
safety program. Each factory 
has its special fire risks. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
supplies America’s indus- 
tries with all types of fire 
equipment — suitable for 
every hazard. 


Have the Protection 
Afforded by 


IMPROVED 


j “ARK 






Approved by 

Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, 
Inc. 


Approved by 
Associated 
Factory 
Mutuals 


The Pyrene pint, quart, 114-quart 
and 2-gallon fire extinguishers are 
but four units of the big Pyrene 
family of fire equipment, which 
also includes 2%-gallon Guardene 
(Soda-Acid), 2%-gallon Phomene 
(Foam Type), 10 and 40-gallon 
Phomene extinguishers on wheels 
and Phomene Accumulator foam 
making units. 


(A type for every hazard) 


PYRENE MFG.CO. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 


Pyrene Fire Equipment is sold through 
Auto Accessory, Hardware and Mill 
Supply jobbers and dealers. 


Write for free copy of folder, 
“Those Who Refuse To Pay.” 














Manufacturers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
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cepted or rejected. These in turn are sent 
by the secretary to all of the organizations 
which are members of the group and they 
are asked to consider them and to take such 
action as they desire, reporting their deci- 
sion to the secretary of the Governmental 
Committee. Thus the secretary at all times 
is the clearing house for the action of every 
group, permitting united action where de- 
sired, and yet no one organization is placed 
in an embarrassing position by having some 
other committee putting it on record on 
any question. 





Tue committee first un- 
undertook a study of 
the City Budget. Each 
member organization 


Studying City 


Government 

















When writing please mention Nation's Business 


was assigned a particu- 
lar department of the city government for 
study. The recommendations of the vari- 
ous member groups finally covered the en- 
tire budget and were combined into one 
document. The committee then met with 
the mayor and the common council and 
made a number of definite recommenda- 
tions regarding specific parts of the budget 
which in all cases looked toward the secur- 
ing of 100 per cent value for every dollar 
of the taxpayer’s money that was to be 
spent. 

The idea of business men being interested 
in a constructive way in the affairs of their 
own city met with a hearty response from 
the city officials and they did all in their 
power to be of service to the committee 
men. John C. Lodge, at that time presi- 
dent of the common council and now mayor 
of the city, said in a public statement, “In 
my entire memory, covering in all about 
thirty-five years of public life, this is the 
first time that a group of citizens has come 
before the common council and has not 
advised the adding of some pet project to 
the city budget. 

“In my opinion, the work of the Govern- 
mental Committee is the greatest thing 
ever undertaken by the Detroit Board of 
Commerce.” 

The committee next undertook a study 
of the congested condition of local mu- 
nicipal courts where all major and minor 
violations of traffic ordinances were being 
heard in addition to all criminal cases. The 
hearing of these traffic cases had been tak- 
ing up the entire time of one judge and 
frequently, much of the time of a second 
judge. A plan was worked out whereby 
97 per cent of the traffic violations were 
transferred to a newly created Violations 
Bureau of the police department, the plans 
for which were worked out by the com- 
mittee. 

A similar procedure for all minor viola- 
tions of city ordinances will probably be 
recommended in the near future. In this 
work the committee has received almost 
100 per cent support from all the news- 
papers and departments of the city govern- 
ment. 

As a result of the work on the budget, the 
committee recommended the establishment 
of a budget bureau with a budget director 
in charge. This has been set up. The com- 
mittee, though, has continued to make an 
annual study of the budget. 

Among the other subjects with which the 
committee has dealt are: The house of 
correction and the financial conditions of its 
industries, eliminating duplication in the 
cost of collecting city, county and state 
taxes in Detroit, street cleaning, condemna- 
tion and assessment of property and the 
civil service, 


At no time has the committee entered 






















into any political campaign for individual a 
candidates but it did take an active part in 
opposing a proposal for a state income tax, 

In all of the activities of the Governmens 
tal Committee, there has been no tho 
of criticism directed against any city of 
cials for what has already happened, . 
group does not propose to find fault with» 
past events. Rather it proposes to deal 
the present and future and work for ¢ 
general improvement of all matters pertaj 
ing to the city. 

As soon as the officials of the munieip 
ity have learned of the real purpose of # 
committee, they have invariably opene 
the doors of their respective departments 
and welcomed the proffered cooperation, 

No attempt has been made to take credit 
for accomplishments where acknowledg- 
ment should go elsewhere. Thus jealousies 
have been avoided. The mere existence of 
the committee has been a check on 
activities that might otherwise have proven 
undesirable. 

The positive accomplishmentshave proved 
to be of unmeasureable value. 

The fact that the representatives of twens 
ty or more organizations have regularly met 
together and discussed their common probe 
lems and considered matters pertinent to 
the growth of the city has created the fine 
possible working relationships on the part 
of all concerned. Incidentally, the educae 
tion the business men themselves have 
ceived as to the problems of city officials, 
has done much to bring about a more sym= 
pathetic attitude on the part of all con. 
cerned with the business of running a me 
nicipality. 





Arter half a century of 
experience and prog- 
ress in the protection 
of workers’ health and 
the safeguarding of 
their interests, it would seeem that indus- 
trial legislation ought to have attained a 
fair degree of excellence. This is not true, 
however, for the subject is endless. 

Each decade brings new problems. An 
important one now is the tendency to 
liberalize the construction and application 
of occupational disease provisions of com- 
pensation laws to such an extent that the 
law becomes in effect a broad compulsory 
health insurance. It is a problem which 
requires the attention of the best minds to 
eliminate the practical difficulties and to 
encourage legislation that is fair and just 
to all. 

“Insurance Bulletin No. 33—Occupa- 
tional Diseases” goes into the whole ques- 
tion. It is published by the Insurance De- 
partment of the National Chamber and is 
available upon nequest. 


Occupational 
Diseases 








To ASSIST SMALLER 


Developing ‘Concerns in developing, 
Markets extending and main- 


taining their markets 
is the aim of the Mar- 
keting Commission of Indianapolis, re- 
cently appointed by President Miller of 
the Indianapolis Chamber. 

A survey form has been drawn up. 
Data are collected on products, suppliers, 
markets, specific problems encountered, 
transportation methods, financing and 
employment. Various methods are used 
in developing the markets for local 
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Adequate railroad transportation—of passengers and freight—is the greatest single factor 
in the prosperity of the community. To more than 1,000 cities and towns, The Balti- 


more € Ohio expresses the “will to please” with service in step with the public need. 


AFTER A FULL CENTURY OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


America’s First Railroad, having com- 
pleted a full century of operation, now 
serves more than one thousand cities 
and towns on its five thousand miles 
of line with direct and dependable 
connections at Chicago and St. Louis 
for all points in the West, Southwest 
and Northwest. 


It would not be difficult to rearrange 
Baltimore & Ohio schedules to offer 
shorter running time between cities 
on our lines— 


But, to the Baltimore & Ohio, a 
schedule is a promise of performance 


that must be dependably maintained 
where it is within our power to do 
so. Safety, Comfort and Dependability 
must ever go hand in hand. 


Safety and comfort are provided by 
moderr. equipment and special fea- 
tures, while established “on-time” 
records aie outstanding examples of 


Baltimore & Ohio dependability. 


The only railroad providing motor 
coach train connection terminal serv- 
ice to and from trainside and three 
stations in Greater New York. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


THE ONLY LINE BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST PASSING 
DIRECTLY THROUGH WASHINGTON. 


Pe oe Lect . 





LIBERAL STOP-OVERS. 
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}| products. The plan is to give the smaller uncover needs for statistical informer 











7 “\ {| concerns in Indianapolis somewhat the among advertising men which Will noi 
For Beautiful Lawns || same type of service as the larger cor- come to the attention of the other com. 
porations do for themselves. mittees. 


and Luxuriant Turf— 
iy dence Toro Park Special 


Furthermore, it can exert st i 
Evipence of the per- ence in favor of the recommendations of 
cm New Building manence of the cham- any committee working on this 
represents aera aot || Dedicated ber of commerce as a_ because it will voice the sentiments of 2 
see overthe older typeo | part of American life: 000 advertising men and women in all 
power lawn mowers. Perfectly | | Among the local or- branches of this business and in all paris 
1] 








meesaced, with aoe ease of ganizations which have recently dedicated of the country. 
i caer endeastead "hoc anc | new buildings are the Fort Wayne, Cin- The Bureau invites the cooperation of 
: : cinnati, Indianapolis, and Joliet Cham- all who use government data, B 





standard in the power lawn mower field. 
bers of Commerce. who finds certain facts missing in gover. 
The Fort Wayne building which was ment reports or facts presented jn Pa 
dedicated last March is designed to house inconvenient form is urged to offer con. 
the activities of the local chamber and the structive suggestions at once, P t 
Woman’s Club and also to provide club action is necessary since plang for the 
facilities to its membership and their 1930 Census are already well advanee, 


Illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 
Overt 2000 Private Estates and Country 
Clubs are regular users of TORO Grass 
Cutting and Maintenance Equipment. 
Ask the Greenskeeper at your club. 












Toro =) 
Manufacturing guests. _ _ Correspondence may be addressed to the 
Company In 1922 Louis Fox, one of the city’s Director of the 1.A.A. Bureau of Reseapeh 






3042-3146 Snelling 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Agencies andser vice 
stations convenient- 


———— in all of 


larger distribu- 
L tion centers, 


leading business men, bequeathed $10,000 and Education, Nathaniel W. Barnes, 
as a nucleus to the chamber of commerce the University of Chicago, or to a 
building fund. Shortly afterwards $290,- member of this special committee of the 
000 was raised by public subscription for J.A.A, 

the purchase of land and the erection of 













































the building. The completed building cost A NaTION-wipe study 

ong Ue Doing Their 0f the status of com 

The building is three stories in height, Own Research mercial forestry is be 

earried out in Northern Italian architec- ing undertaken by the 

ture, with much color and a wealth of de- National Lumber Map- 

tail work. ufacturers Association. Modern method 

; On the first floor are the main dining of forest management are being studiel 

i room, six committee rooms, a smalllounge with a view to group encouragement o 
i and the billiard room. The offices, the jndividual forestry projects. 

he main lounge, two additional committee The idea is to secure the perpetuation 

i rooms and the main auditorium are on the of the American lumber industry ona 

second floor. large scale. 

Above the second floor and filling the It is interesting to note that recently 

= JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ———— space made by the added height of the Jarge lumber land owner stated that th 

auditorium is a mezzanine floor contain- work of the National Chamber on con- 

° WIVES of :-: ing the offices of the Credit Rating De- mercial forestry opened the eyes of the 

partment, card rooms and a small assem- Jymber industrv as to its practicability. 

BUSINESS MEN bly room. : 

E. difference between office The Fort Wayne Woman’s Club occu- Daas, TExas, haset- 

and householdeconomy often pies the entire third floor. Its quarters huoshes tered the field of Amer- 

causes astonishment and confu- are completely isolated from the rest of Advertiser can cities which have 

sion to business men. Their wives the building. concluded the shortest 

mean well, but as for method—! way toward develop 

The household budget is the PossIBLE improve-. ment is through community advertising 

answer. We have sent thousands Government ments in the 1930 cen- The Dallas chamber has just _— 

of our budget sheets to wives who Statistics sus and other statistical a campaign in which half a million dollar 


reports made by the was raised for a program of national at- 
Federal Government vertising. 

will be studied by the Bureau of Research “Industrial Dallas, Ine.,” a separate 
and Education of the International Ad- corporation, was organized by the dire 
vertising Association. tors of the chamber to conduct the at 

A special committee has been ap-  vertising program for three years. 

pointed, composed of Henry G. Camp- Two years of study preceded tue call- 
bell, of J. Walter Thompson Co., chair- paign. Three reports ‘were mad¢, and ot 
man: L. M. Barton, of the Chicago Daily these will be based the advertising appét! 
News: D. R. Cowan, Swift and Com- of Dallas. 


have attacked this problem. 

To business men who care 
about ordered and reasonable 
expenditure and saving—that is, 
the introduction of business 
methods into the home—we 
recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 
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Owners Association. 
all these groups, especially the Central — 18-20.....Vietoria, B.C....Pacifie Northwest Real Tas 


. ; ; ; \ Association. : 
Committee of the Market Kesearch Con- 9.95 Des Moines, Ia...American Baby Chick Produ 


$2,764,000,000 Insurance in Force. 


If your policy bears the name John Hancock 


office will be glad to send youa ‘$y ~ pais “te 
ates oe ane com he chtained b | pany; J. D. Crain, Jr., Class and Indus- : 
in 8 to y | trial Marketing; F. M. Feiker, Associ- Coming Business Conventions 
S | ated Business Papers; O. C. Harn, Audit pa Place Organization 
INQUIRY BUREAU | Bureau of Circulations; and J. W. Hayes, July ; i al 
| Crowell Publishing Company. 2- 5.....foronto......... Internation 
| Although several committees have been — Detroit......... Public Utilities Advertising As 
| j : A. omen’ — 4 ciation. fy . 
| § | appointed with similar purposes none Of — ¢ 19 petroit......... International Advertising Aas 
NCE ANY | | these officially represents organized ad- tion. 
ease | the offi ; oo ‘i Can a WV . c ou oe 10-12. Denver - Notions lane and Shoe Fist 
vertising. Mr. Campbell’s co og ers Association. 
197 CLARENDON STREET, BOSTON & ‘ <q ost Motor Tr 
| expects to work in close cooperation with 16-19. Milwaukee _. National Team and 
} 














it is safe and secure in every way. : : : ; rican I 
N.B. : . ference headed by Dr. Frank M. Surface. ._ ¥ wy morta aaa 
mi / ‘ / a rn a 0 ‘ cago Natona A 0 
te AE bacealiallhestmatiend The I.A.A. Committee should be able to Association. 
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at the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE temporary passing of cheap 
money was an outstanding event 
of the Spring season in Wall 
Street. 

Despite the tightening of the money 
strings, stock speculation up to this writ- 
ing at the beginning of June has continued 
in record breaking volume, with stock av- 
erages at or near new peak records for all 
time. ; 

The course of gold shipments and in- 
terest rates in recent months has reflected 
artificial influences apart from basic 


proaching economic crisis. They repre- 
sent merely the cooperative spirit of 
America, the new venturesomeness of its 
capitalists and the desire to help finance 
European post-war reconstruction. They 
cut down only America’s excess bank re- 
serves, 

Frederic C. Howe, commissioner of im- 
migration during the Wilson Administra- 
tions, in a speech before the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, in referring 
to America’s growing foreign investments, 


to the usual policy of the United States. 
Another barometriz indication of the 
growing political consciousness of the 
meaning of America’s new status as the 
world’s chief banker was the introduction 
in the last session of Congress by Repre- 
sentative Henry F. Rathbone, Illinois, of 
a resolution instructing the President to 
let the American investor know precisely 
what his status is. 
“During and since the world war,” Rep- 
resentative Rathbone explained, “the 
foreign investments of this country 





trade movements. Unless the spe- 
cial factors are clearly perceived, 
the whole development is likely to 
seem mysterious. 

Since last summer half a billion 
dollars of gold has been dispatched 
in eastbound vessels from Ameri- 
can ports. A redistribution of the 
world’s gold supply has been taking 
place—not because European na- 
tions were entitled to demand the 
gold, but because America, as the 
chief creditor nation, has let the 
metal go for world stabilization. 


ECRETARY MELLON, as 
chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Benjamin Strong, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, have worked in 
close harmony with Montagu Nor- 
man, governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the executives of the prin- 
cipal central banks on the continent. 
In 1927 the real balance of inter- 
national payments was in favor of 
the United States, but this was off- 
set by continued heavy foreign 
loans. Accordingly, alien nations 
have been taking gold through the 
courtesy of the American investor, 
who in buying European bonds has 
given Old World countries the priv- 
ilege of demanding gold. 

The merchandise balance in 1927 
was in favor of the United States to 
the extent of $548,000,000, which 
was slightly more than offset by 
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EXCHANGE SECRETARY 


ASHBEL GREEN is now secre- 
tary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He was with the New 
York Quotation Company for 
many years and has been on the 
Exchange since 1914. Mr. Green 
is the ninth secretary the organ- 
ization has had inits 111 years 
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and its citizens have been piling up 
at a tremendous and unprecedented 
rate. 

“With every dollar that has gone 
abroad for investment, it is realized 
by all thinking persons that there 
has arisen an added danger of for- 
eign complications. 

“It is not well for this country, 
nor for the individual concerned, to 
be left in doubt as to what our pol- 
icy will be. 

“If this resolution were adopted, 
no doubt American investors would 
be rendered more cautious in the 
matter of foreign loans and would 
not attempt to make use of the 
United States Government as a col- 
lector.” 

In spite of criticism from radical 
quarters, foreign lending is the new 
destiny of the United States, and 
no one can minimize the ramifica- 
tions of the new réle. Investment 
bankers are charged with a great 
responsibility, not only toward 
their clients, but also to the Ameri- 
can people. The international bank- 
ers possess power that exceeds that 
of many sovereigns, and they hold 
their sway by proxy; for the ulti- 
mate authority is in the hands of 
the plain investor who decides to 
absorb foreign securities or to leave 
them severely alone. The invest- 
ment banker holds his throne dur- 
ing good behavior. A blunder in 
judgment may cost him his prerog- 








tourist expenditures abroad and 
other invisible imports. The net 
export of capital in new loans and in- 
vestments reached $671,000,000. The net 
effect of the intermingling of all these 
Items was a balance against the United 
States in 1927 of $172,000,000. 

If the appetite of American investors 
for European securities waned, the capac- 
Ity of Old World countries to take gold 
would be challenged. Europe has been 
mporting gold in large amounts, not be- 
cause of trade balances, but through the 
tolerance of the principal creditor nation. 
Accordingly, the huge gold exports do not 
signify what they would have meant in 
Pre-war times. They point to no ap- 


asserted that foreign loans decrease our 
own wealth and lead to political entangle- 
ments which may produce war. Mr. 
Howe, who is in all matters desirous of 
putting more government into business, 
urged social control of foreign invest- 
ments. 

As a beginning, he proposed that the 
details of all foreign loans should be pub- 
licly recorded with the State Department 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. In the last two administra- 
tions, it has been the policy of the State 
Department to consider all foreign loans 
and indicate whether any were contrary 


atives. 


7,RANCE, with its huge gold imports in 

recent months, has been setting the 

stage for a formal return to the gold stand- 
ard, 


i idee the turn of the year, the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities in effect off- 
set the tightening effect of gold exports by 
buying an equivalent amount of United 
States Government obligations. But 
since January the central banking officials 
have reversed their policy, and have 
sought by negative and by positive action 
to draw in the purse strings. They not 
only ceased offsetting gold exports with 
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ASSOCIATED SYSTEM 


Steady Growth 
in Earnings 
HE steady growth in Asso- 


ciated earnings from year 
to year is a result of the useful- 
ness and value of the service 
rendered. Through service in a 
diversified and widespread area 
comprising 16 states, earnings 
are but slightly affected by 
business conditions in any one 
locality. 

Associated investors appreci- 
ate the stability of the earnings 
of the company. There are now 
over 56,000 investors in Associ- 
ated securities. 





Founded in 1852 








Annual Gross and Net Income 


Millions of Dollars 
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Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway, New York 


Write for our Annual Report “XN” 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
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Your Investment List 


should be carefully checked at least every 


six months to see whether or not advan- 


tageous exchanges should be made in 


view of present business and financial con- 
ditions. A few minutes spent with your 
investment banker may mean the saving 
to you of thousands of dollars and the 
strengthening of your individual holdings. 


Our services in this conne@ion are 
available to any investor, at all of 


our offices, without obligation 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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| bond purchases, but actually dumped 


$200,000,000 of Government SeCUTities 
from their portfolio into the open market 
Furthermore, the Reserve authorities 
alarmed at the rapid flow of bank eredit 
into stock speculation, made further ges 
tures by two series of rediscount rate jp. 
creases, bringing the rate from 3% to 41, 
per cent. ‘ 
The first increase brought a reduetion 
in brokers’ loans during the period be. 
ginning with the second week in February 
and ending in the second week in March 
but soon confidence was restored, and 4 
new expansion of brokers’ loans started 
bringing the total far higher than ever 
hefore. The second rate increase in the 
weeks immediately following proved only 
mildly restrained. The overt act of the 
Stock Exchange in reducing trading for 
one week to five trading days of four 
hours each proved a more effective tem- 
porary brake, impressing amateur trad- 
ers with the abnormal situation and re- 
sulted in a curtailment of volume of 
30.46 per cent over the previous week, 


ITH the causes of tight money large. 

ly artificial, there are no impressive 
signs that the long term decline in the 
wages of capital is yet over. Liquidation 
in the stock market, if it should oceur, 
would quickly restore monetary ease. It 
is probable that the Reserve authorities 
have put the rediscount rate as high as 
they will care to, on account of interna- 
tional considerations. As a matter of 
fact, if they can quiet down speculation 
at home, they would no doubt like to re- 
duce the rate this summer in order to give 
ease abroad, and facilitate the foreign 
purchase of products of the American 
farms. Moreover, it is feared that any 
unduly high rediscount rate at New York 
may retard stabilization plans overseas. 


OMESTIC business in July should 

reach the culmination of the seasonal 
slack, and begin gradually to move up- 
ward. If there are no serious political 
upsets and no crop failures, the prospects 
are for a substantial fall trade, which 
should outstrip the corresponding period 
of last year when trade was receding. 


HE success of the General MotorsCor- 

poration as makers of cars for “every 
purse and purpose” was bound to influ- 
ence the grouping of competitive com- 
panies. 

The consummation of plans for the 
merger of Dodge Brothers and the Chrys 
ler Motor Company brings Walter P. 
Chrysler to the fore as an outstanding 
personality. He not only made his own 
company third in the industry in a few 
years, starting out with the emaciate 
Chalmers and Maxwell Companies, but 
styles and in new technical departures, he 
has been a pace setter for the whole m- 
dustry. 

The Chrysler Company itself was based 

















| on the attempt to run the whole gamut 
between low priced and fine cars, and the 
Dodge alliance strengthens the company 
in the medium price field, chiefly through 
| bringing a good dealer organization, &€ 
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“n the SMALL Town 


MIDDLE 


WAGES buy more 


j ben factory in the small town has 
two distinct advantages with re- 
spect to its labor costs. 

Its wage scale is lower than the 
wage scale of the big-city factory — 
resulting in a sharp saving in produc- 
tion costs. 


Yet the lower wage buys more for 


its workers than the higher wages of 


the big city. 

For the employer paying it and for 
the employee receiving it, the wage 
dollar works harder. Pleasant living 
conditions and absence of fatiguing 
congestion result in better produc- 
tion. Home-owning—possible for 
workers in the small town—makes 
interested, permanent employees who 


We Bick 


UE bh. 2. 2 


have a definite “‘stake’’ in the com- 
munity and in the enterprise which 
employs them. 


Improved transportation and wide- 
spread electric power supply have fitted 
the small towns for industrial growth, 
enabling industries to locate where 
production costs may be cut, ship- 
ping facilities improved,raw materials 
and markets brought closer, and taxes 
and land costs substantially reduced. 


Upon request, the Industrial De- 
velopment Department, Middle West 
Utilities Company, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, will furnish data on 
small town factory sites, offering a 
choice of more than three thousand 
towns in thirty states. 


COMPANY 
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the playland, workland center 
of CALIFORNIA 


N Ow, when coolness calls, let business bring you to Oakland 
..-the playland, workland center of the Pacific Coast. 


Here, where a perfect working climate means a perfect playing 
climate, you are in the heart of California’s great recreation re- 
gion. Close at hand are Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Mount Lassen 
(only active volcano in the United States), the Redwood High- 
way, the Monterey Peninsula, the Petrified Forest, the Calistoga 
Geysers...and many more. 

From San Francisco Bay, with Oakland on its mainland side, 
great liners can bear you to Hawaii, or on into the sunset. 
OAKLAND, “industrial capital of the west”, invites you to enjoy California’s 
playgrounds and... with Oakland as your headquarters ...to learn this city’s ad- 
vantages as a manufacturing and distributing center. 

In finding the fitness of these advantages for the particular requirements of your 
business, The Oakland Bank will assist you accurately and thoroughly. 

Before you reach the city, your problems will have had the attention of skilled 


executives. During your stay these men will be at your service. In investigating 
Oakland’s possibilities for your business, The Oakland Bank can be invaluable. 


Take the first step now...a letter to The Oakland Bank. 
It will be held in striGtest confidence. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


COMMERCIAL 7 SAVINGS [ &stablished in 1867| TRUST 7 SAFE DEPOSIT 
TWELFTH O&O BROADWAY-OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | an important character no doubt tends to 
428 


When writing to Tae OxKxianp Banx please mention Nation’s Business 
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cellent traditions, and a financial allianee 
with Clarence Dillon, the banker for 
Dodge. 

The Dodge product, which was one of 
the original outstanding successes in the 
pioneering days of the automotive indus. 
try, like the Ford Model T, which hag 
been discarded, became obsolete. Aceord- 
ingly, profits receded. Recent changes in 
models were made, but some outside ob- 
servers have felt that the company needed 
as radical an overhauling as the Ford 
Company. The union with the progres. 
sive Chrysler should give Dodge the inti- 
mate touch with the newer tendencies jn 
the industry which it has lacked, and 
greatly strengthen the competitive posi- 
tion of the company. 

Other units may be added to the eom- 
bination, and some of the principal inde- 
pendents, who remain outside the Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler combines, are 
likely to consider mergers of their own, 
Moreover, the progressive character of 
the average American, who is perpetually 
striving to rise from one economic class 
to another, emphasizes the desirability of 
making better cars to sell to graduates 
from the cheap car department. The 
weakness of the Ford scheme has been 
that it has converted Americans from 
pedestrians into motorists. After they 
wanted a more expensive car Ford turned 
them over to outsiders. 

Back in December 1923, I asked Mr. 
Ford whether he considered making a 
full line, and he replied: “I should say 
not. Our success lies in specializing in a 
single chassis.” 


* its present form, General Motors is 
a triumph of cooperation among eighty 
major executives. 

The Chrysler Company, which in four 
years rose from twenty-seventh to third 
place in sales among members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
(of which the Ford Company is not a 
member) has been more of a one man 
organization. In its formative days, the 
General Motors Company likewise was 
primarily the shadow of William C. Du- 
rant, who twice lost control. Between the 
first and second Durant administrations, 
Mr. Chrysler was invited into the com- 
pany to take charge of the Buick Divi- 
sion by C. W. Nash, who was then presi- 
dent. Mr. Chrysler gave Buick its first 
big push as a leader in its class. 

In 1920 after Mr. Durant had returned, 
he and Mr. Chrysler disagreed, and the 
latter resigned, going to the Willys Over- 
land Company, where he did a remark- 
able job in rehabilitating the company i 
cooperation with John N. Willys. The 
same bankers then asked Mr. Chrysler 
to take over the weak Maxwell Company. 
Here Mr. Chrysler had his big chanee. 


THs far, Wall Street and the realm of 
business have displayed calm toward 
the approaching presidential election. 
Some onlookers expect the Street to dis- 
count polities late in September and i 
October. 

The absence of political radicalism of 
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e Wall Street comparatively apa- 
thetic. Writing in the Yale Review, John 
Spargo, ex-member of the Socialist Party, 
asserts: “The idea of a Labor Party was 
never less popular than today. The 
yision of capital and labor working har- 
moniously together as partners, inspired 
by acommon purpose, Is not yet realized. 
But here in America labor is ready and 
eager to enter such a partnership.” 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission 

decision on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
tition to acquire control of the Pere 
Marquette and the Erie through stock 
ownership emphasizes the vagaries of the 
resent law and the existing method of 
enforcement. The Van Sweringens pre- 
sented the revised plan to meet the con- 
ditions which the commission seemed to 
et up in rejecting the original Nickel 
Plate merger plan early in 1926. The 
1 C. C. has indorsed the acquisition of 
the Pere Marquette under restricted con- 
ditions, but has objected to the absorp- 
tion of the Erie. Moreover, the com- 
mission held that the C. & O. could not 
issue new stock at par, but could do so 
at $150. In the decision, the commission 
seemed to extend the scope of govern- 
ment in the railroad business. 

Railroad mergers are coming, but the 
task of promoting transportation wed- 
dings will be a gamble until the law is 
darified in some such manner as the 
Parker bill proposed. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S veto of 

the McNary-Haugen bill does not 
solve the farm problem, though it does 
remove the danger of dallying with a 
patent medicine. In the last year farm 
prices have moved up relatively compared 
with non-agricultural prices, and farm- 
ers are gradually getting some relief. 
Their future lies largely in avoiding exces- 
sive production, and in shifting from 
crops in excess supply to those which 
are searce. In applying merchandising 
methods to farming, the agricultural 
community can be helped by the im- 
proved data prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture. Cooperative marketing 
ilso constitutes a constructive remedial 
development. High capital charges still 
limit the farmer's profit making capacity. 


G tock Exchange facilities have not 
been equal to the popular demand. 
Accordingly, specialists in active stocks 
have been swamped, and instead of re- 
porting executions immediately they fre- 
quently fall hours behind. The lagging 
ticker constitutes another handicap for 
the outside trader. The congestion has 
been hot only on the trading floor, but 
also behind the lines in the clerical forces 
Which tabulate the changing whims of 
the speculating public. 
kkeeping machines will ultimately 
os up the inside offices, but the floor 
“ays will last until the speculative fever 
Poe: or until additional brokers or me- 
raegr men are added to the roster. Of 
100members of the New York Stock 
change, more have been active in re- 
‘ent weeks than ever before. 
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Eliminate 
guesswork from 
bond buying 


eg from facts which you 
can conveniently send us by 
means of the Equitable Jnvest- 
ment Memorandum, we will make 
a careful study of your invest- 
ment aims. Then, from our 
knowledge of the particular fea- 
tures offered by various classes 
of bonds, we shall be able to 
select those bonds which best fit 
your needs. 


Read the column at the right— 
we'll gladly send a copy of the 
Equitable Investment Memoran 
dum. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Keyser Building, 
Calvert & Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 
ATLANTA: Healey Building 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
Total resources more than $500,000,090 


© E. T. €. of N. Y., 1928 


What Bonds 
Should You Buy? 


We see almost daily the hard- 
ship and worry which result 
from buying the wrong types 
of good bonds. Business men, 
with opportunities lost be- 
cause they cannot readily raise 
money ontheir bonds. 
Widows, with inadequate 
safety because they hold 
“business men’s bonds.” Es- 
tates swallowed up by inheri- 
tance taxes because of the 
wrong kind of investments. 


Your choice of good bonds 
should depend on two things: 


{ I } Yourself 


How old are you? What are 
the source and size of your 
income and your annual sur- 
plus for investment? Are you 
married? . How many de- 
pendents? What are your tax 
and other liabilities? Do you 
own your home? Do you 
travel? Where is your legal 
residence? What are your 
prospects and plans? Have 
you made your will? Created 
a trust fund? 

Why are you saving? To 
buy something? To assure 
a comfortable income in old 
age? To provide for your 
family? To protect a busi- 
ness? To meet some con- 
tingency? 

Personal questions—yes. 
But, before suggesting the 
bonds you ought to buy, the 
investment specialist, no less 
than the medical specialist, 
must have facts for diagnosis. 


[2] Your Present 


Investments 


It is quite possible that some 
of your present holdings are 
not the best for you. 


All the securities you now 
own should fit into a personal 
investment program, based 
not only upon the fluctuations 
of industry and a constant 
income average but also upon 
your own plans and contin- 
gencies and other personal 
factors. 


Your present holdings are 
a personal matter, teo. But 
the sincere investment spe- 
cialist cannot intelligently 
advise you on new purchases 
unless he knows what you 
already own. 


Our Offer 


We offer you the help of our 
investment department in se- 
lecting the right bonds from 
the best bonds the financial 
world affords. 





Our offer is easy to accept. 
It entails no obligation. 

Simply send for an Equi- 
table Investment Memoran- 
dum. 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


IN ONE of the cities of the Central South a 
newspaperman was trying to interest the 
president of a thoroughly city-minded bank 
in a movement for agricultural advance- 


N ANONYMOUS Amer- 
jean writer, the author 
of the book, “Wine, 
Women and War,” has 
published a second book called 
“—p §" This latter is a dairy 
written during a year in Europe 
with his wife and three children. 
like thousands of other Ameri- 
cans they went over for “culture.” 
They bought an automobile, rent- 
ed a villa in the Riviera, toured 
Italy, and later lived in Paris and 
England. 

Many have dreamed of: doing 
this. Before they do it they 
should read this man’s book. He 
isan intellectual, and is naturally 
indisposed to give the United 
States the best of it. His conclu- 
sions, therefore, are doubly inter- 
esting. 

One idea was that the children 
should learn French, but he observes, “One 
actually hears more English than French. 
Is English, I wonder, destined by its rich- 
ness and flexibility, to be the world lan- 
guage of the future? It’s in a fair way to 
be that already. I see ads in the French 
papers: “To advance in your profession 
it iS necessary to learn English.’ ” 

Soon he is moaning in such phrases as: 

“My conviction deepens that the chief 
benefit to be derived from travel is the 
heightened regard one has for one’s own 
land. . . . The leadership of the world 
sin our hands; its center the fertile Mis- 
sssippi valley—the Ninevah and Tyre, 
the Athens and Rome, the London and 
Paris of the next century. . . . Chi- 
(ago. . . . Pathetic the American expa- 
tnates here. Miserable is the 
wretched business man whose wife has 

him over for the cultural advan- 

tages of the Old World. How bored the 
poor devil is!’ Beyond a little unsatisfac- 
lory golf and earnest patronage cf the 
aan bars, he hasn’t a thing to do 
time but read detective stories 

dream of going home. . . . For the 
most part he lives in a kind of coma, pa- 
tently waiting for Thursday, when the 
Saturday Evening Post comes to him, 
list as it did in those dear glad days 

ck home.” f 
— $8 a man with a keen apprecia- 
jaan art, literature, tradition, beauty, 
I the good things that go to make 
Up civilization. He is not a money grub- 

t, unable to think or talk about any- 







banker. 


ment. 
“I am not interested in farmers,” said the 
“Our farmer business does not 
amount to anything.” 
“Who is your largest depositor?” asked 
the newspaper man. 
“The International Harvester Company,” 
said the banker. 
That man was just two removes from the 
farmer, and could not see him at all. 
could see the great Chicago corporation 
that poured money into his vaults; but his 
vision did not extend to the farmers who 
made the corporation’s deposit possible. 


From “Town and Country” 
By ELVA E. MILLER, 


University of North Carolina Press, 


thing except discounts and turnover, but 
on the contrary is welcomed by noted na- 
tives and visitors wherever he goes. Yet 
he finds himself bored, and when he visits 
an international convention of the Ro- 
tarians at Ostend, instead of being 
amused, as he expected, he is deeply im- 
pressed and exclaims: “If I had a touch 
of Menckenitis, I’m getting over it! I 
came to look at Coxey’s Army, and I feel 
as if I were seeing the Crusades. This 
show isn’t funny—it’s thrilling!” 


FREDERICK ESSARY, an Amer- 

* ican newsaperman, spent many 
months in London as a representative of 
a United States news agency. In “Re- 
verse English”? he reviews the English 
in somewhat the manner of those innum- 
erable Englishmen who have inspected 
our country. 

He finds much to admire in England 
and much to criticize. He observes uni- 
versal politeness—telegraph boys, gate- 
men, porters, telephone operators, restau- 
rant cashiers are everlastingly saying 
“Thank you.” He commends the English 
for their sportsmanship, their cheerful- 
ness, their determination, their honesty. 

But when he observes their innumer- 
able holidays and interminable week-ends 
he wonders if they have a right to com- 
plain that times are bad. And he doubts 
that times will get better unless air drills 
are substituted for sledge hammers in 
street paving work, and other modern 
methods are introduced elsewhere. He is 


appalled by their cooking and 
wonders why they “have never 
learned how to cook the limber- 
ness out of a slice of bacon nor 
how to fry an egg without sub- 
merging it in grease.” 

Mr. Essary offers a formula for 
getting on with the British. Be a 
straightforward, double-dyed, un- 
blushing, but an unboastful Amer- 


ican. The Englishman despises 
He S I 


the cheap imitator who apes him 
and his mannerisms. 


ACH month the National City 
Bank of New York publishes 
a letter,’ edited by Vice-President 
George E. Roberts. Mr. Roberts 
leads off with a review of general 
business conditions, and then fol- 
lows with an analysis of one or 
more current economic problems. 
In a recent issue he discussed the 
“Law of Supply and Demand,” taking as 
his text the remark of a witness in the 
Senate coal inquiry. A Senator had ques- 
tioned the humanity of the law of supply 
and demand, and the witness said: 

“Senator, the law of supply and de- 
mand is a jungle law, but I don’t know 
how to stop it.” 

Mr. Roberts then coolly analyzes the 
operation of this ancient law in the soft 
coal industry, the flour-milling industry, 
and the cotton goods industry. He is a 
realist and deals in ugly facts. He traces 
the troubles of the coal operators and 
miners, since the war, to factors beyond 
the control of either group. He shows 
(1) that central stations through new 
methods and devices are getting more 
steam per pound of coal, and consequent- 
ly using less, (2) that railroads are using 
less for similar reasons, (3) that oil is 
more widely used, (4) that water-power 
is used more, (5) that coal-cutting ma- 
chines have increased the capacity of the 
worker 50 per cent. 

There are too many mines and too 
many miners. Some mines must be closed 
and some miners must seek employment 





1P.S., by the author of Wine, Women and 
War. 274 pages. I. H. Sears & Com- 
pany, Ine., New York. 

*Reverse English by Frederick Essary. 
304 pages. William Edwin Rudge. $3. 

‘Letter of the National City Bank of New 
York. Edited by George E. Roberts. 
The Letter is sent monthly without 
charge upon application. 
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The Great American 
COMPETITION 


The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains. Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 


Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities—to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle—the Competition of Brains. 


Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Lou's DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS CETROIT CENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZCO LOS ANGELES 
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$1.25 per 1000. 
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Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 
eling. You will find in this little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 












S2— Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 
EA diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
\3 diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 


A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS | 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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~" 434 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan 








elsewhere. He concludes: “The 
ward tendency of wages and prices jx 
practically inevitable in an overe 
industry, because it is only under 

that the industries will conform to chang. 
ing conditions.” 

The important words in that Sentenes 
are “under pressure.” None of ug wij 
put himself to much inconvenience exeen; 
under pressure. 

Studies of the flour-milling and cotty, 
goods industry reveal that their trouble: 
are due to comparable causes, Diseyss 
the latter, he shows that the adyan 
which seems to have been lost by the Ney 
England workers has been a gain jp 
Southern labor. A process of equaligs. 
tion has been going on. 

The law of supply and demand js sup. 
remorseless. It hits poets, book reyiey. 
ers, editors, lecturers, actors, and play- 
wrights as cruelly as laborers and ¢apj. 
talists. But only through this law ep 
society keep itself in balance. 

“It is often said,” states Mr, Roberts 
“that every person is entitled toa chanoe 
to earn a living, but even so, this does not 
signify that he is entitled to earn it in 
any particular place or in any partieul 
employment, or at any particular price 
that he may choose. That would be nam 
ing conditions which obviously could not 
be assured to everybody and no ones 
more entitled to such assurance than any 
one else.” 


R. BUSH is president and founder oi 

the Bush Terminal Company, h 

the early part of his book* he sketche 
the history of his adventure in business. 

His father was a wealthy oil man. Un 
like so many American boys, young Bush 
had no struggles with poverty. The 
father owned a fine yacht aboard whith 
the family spent the summers, cruising 
along the New England coast. Onee they 
went around the world on the yacht. 
When Irving Bush was twenty-one bi 
father died. 

Later his business was absorbed by the 
Standard Oil Company. The young ma 
then had the choice of a job with the great 
corporation, or an adventure “on hi 
own.” 

With some of the family’s money he 
began the construction of six warehous 
on land his father had owned. The story 
of this wealthy young man’s fight to com- 
pel the railroads to give him recognitios, 
and then to force ocean steamers to u 
his docks, and finally to compel the ferry 
boats to give him service, is as 
as anything ever written about a pool 
boy. 

There was a day when the directors 
the company wished to confess insolvet 
ey, but young Bush managed to work bis 
way out of the difficulty. He pl 
every scrap of paper his family 0 

This part of the story occupies 
81 pages of the book. ‘ 

The next chapter opens with this pa 


‘Working with the World, by Irving? 
Bush, 315 pages. Doubleday, Doran é 
Company, Inc. Garden City, 
York. $2.50. 
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graph: “This is the beginning of the 
Golden Age of America. There lies before 
ys the greatest period of material pros- 
perity we have ever known. Past gener- 
ations cleared the forests, opened the 
country, and built cities and industry. 
We and future generations will harvest 
the results. Wealth has been created, and 
, standard of comfort and luxury for 
everyone achieved that has never before 
heen known in any country. And this 
comfort and luxury will increase.” 

With this optimistic note as his theme, 
Mr, Bush reviews national and interna- 
tional problems, brightening his observa- 
tions with personal notes gathered in 
thirty years of experience and travel. 

Young men should read this book by 
Mr. Bush, On page 310 they will find a 

sentence, which reads: “The way to 
get to the top is to begin by being the 
best man at the bottom.” 


ESSRS. FOSTER and Catchings, 
M the New Thought economists, have 
conduded their ballyhoo and are now 
sling tickets for the show inside the tent. 

As is usual, the ballyhoo was more 
thrilling than the show has proved to be. 

As barkers for a new remedy for indus- 
trial “ills — depressions, unemployment, 
profitless. prosperity, etc., ete—the au- 
thors lifted those of us who read “Money,” 
“Profits,”and “Business Without a Buy- 
er’ to the expectation that we would 
hear something at least as novel as bi- 
metalism or single tax. 

We thought they would show us how 
we could get rich by spending money. 

Well, those of us who have paid our $2 
for “The Road to Plenty” have concluded 
that there really are no three-legged mon 
or bearded women, but we are not sorry 
that we read the book. The idea of the 
authors is stimulating and provocative, 
even though it is not revolutionary. 

The trouble with free trade, single tax, 

socialism, bimetalism, and government 
ownership is that to many the cure ap- 
pears worse than the disease. They 
arouse powerful opposition. 
_In“The Road to Plenty” no suggestion 
is made that poverty is the consequence 
of special privilege. Land owners are 
not condemned. Capitalists are not con- 
demned. Labor is not condemned. We 
are all viewed as human beings, honestly 
hopeful that some way will be found by 
which we can enjoy a bountiful life. 

And why can’t we? Why must there 
be recurrent periods of unemployment ? 

y must children go hungry while their 
fathers tramp the streets, seeking work? 

y are tables bare while warehouses 
ae bulging with goods? Why must fac- 
tories close down when men want to work 
ee to buy the product of their la- 


Courageously, the “Road to Plenty” 
ertakes to answer these questions. 
Temedy is mostly in information, 
say Foster and Catchings. If we knew 
t today’s policies would cause insol- 
veney next year we would alter our ways. 
ane the Federal Reserve Bank 
fluctuations in money rates have 


Stopped. The governors of the 
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BANKING HOUSE 


is Keeping Pace 











with the Times! 





RESENT and recent bank construction 

in the financial districts throughout the 
land show how the banking houses are keep- 
ing abreast of the times. 


No less than the most modern architecture 
—the finest materials — have satisfied. And 
in vault construction, no less than a Steelcrete 
Armored Vault will do—a modern vault 
thoroughly in keeping with the improved 
architecture and more substantial building 
construction. 


The Steelcrete Armored Bank Vault is 
composed of thousands of heavy strands of 
steel, completely embedded in concrete. This 
is the perfect entanglement — positive barrier 
against torch, drill and blasting. It is the 
substantial form of bank vault construction, 
giving walls and floor the toughness of steel 
and hardness of concrete. 


We will be pleased to send full details of 
Steelcrete Armored Vaults to bank execu- 
tives, architects and others who must provide 
adequate protection to valuables of every 
description. Write to us today. 
CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 

Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 


Cleveland Pittsburgh New York Boston 
Chicago Buffalo 


Adanta 
Philadelphia 
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Westborough Savings 























FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety 


Guards and Partitions ... Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 








When writing to Consotipatep Expanpep Meta, Companies please mention Nation's Business 
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Ready-Made 
Steel Buildings 


May be faced with 
Brick or Stucco, 


if desired. 





A Butler ssodl building faced with Brick 


to harmonize with other construction. 


Construction 


Is Durable 


7 Lifetime of satisfactory use can 
be obtained from Butler build- 
ings whether they are erected with 
the steel exposed or faced with other 
material. Practically the only advan- 
tage gained by facing is in matching 
the appearance of improvements 
already on the property. 


These modern buildings are manufactured 
complete with doors,windows, bracings, bolts 
and reinforcements at Butler factory and are 
shipped, with blue prints, ready for quick 
assembling by local labor upon arrival. 


Deep Corrugation Used 


The remarkable stiffness and rigidity of 
Butler buildings are secured by use of 24 
gage steel roof and wall sheets that have 


unusually deep-paneled corrugations. These | 


sheets are bolted together and to the frame 
with galvanized bolts, thus further increas- 
ing the solidity of the structure. 


Dimensions: widths, from 8 ft. to 100 ft.; 
heights, up to 18 ft.; lengths, not limited. 
Wide range of locations for doors and win- 
dows to suit requirements. For larger sizes, 
write for information. Money-saving quota- 
tions, f. o. b. factory or erected, submitted 
promptly upon request. 

Referring to the new dairy laboratory erected by 
Butler at the State Agricultural College, Fr. Collins, 
Cole., President Lory writes: “‘It is well supplied with 
light and sunshine, easily kept clean 
and sanitary, easily heated and 
ventilated.” 

















Butler’s twenty-seven years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of 
steel builciings suitable for fac- 
tories, warenourzs, stores, pow- 
er houses, garages, filling sta- 
tions, airport hangars, offices 
and numerous other impor- 
tant uses is at your service 
wherever you are located. 


Send for catalog “B”, 
which pictures and describes 
Butler ready-made steel buildings 
in detail. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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banks apply the brakes when danger sig- 
nals appear. 

Through a single board the cycles of 
industry can be controlled, provided this 
board has the full cooperation of business 
and government. The purchasing power 
of the Government would be one of the 
major devices used. Old stuff, you say? 
That’s true, but the proposal of Foster 
and Catchings is that we shall put this old 
idea at work. That we shall take it seri- 
ously. 

With the knowledge that too many con- 
sumers’ goods are being made for the pur- 
chasing power of the people, Foster and 
Catchings believe that some of the un- 
employed labor and machinery should be 
set working on flood control of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, digging the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, or the irrigation of a desert. 


| However, only that amount of capital 


and labor should be employed at any time 
as will lead to the employment of the rest 
of our idle capital and labor. Such public 
works should be curtailed when prices 
rise more than sufficient to insure fair 
wages and fair profits for everybody. 

Canals are dug now, flood control is 
undertaken, deserts are irrigated, roads 
are built—but they are built at the wrong 
time. 

This is a sketchy and incomplete anal- 
ysis of the theory and remedy, but it is 
suggestive. 

The plan seems reasonable. A trial 
will do no harm, and it may do much 
good. It provides a basis on which all 


parties in our economic structure can co- | 
operate for the partial elimination of un- | 


necessary human suffering. 


IKE MOST first-class writers Arnold 
Bennett has good business sense, and 
complete sympathy with the business 
point of view. The sub-title of his book,’ 
“Essays in Gusto,” accurately describes 
the contents which range from an analysis 
of Hustle to a dissertation on the Deci- 
mal System. 

Mr. Bennett, it seems, has been accused 
by his literary competitors of pot-boiling, 
a phrase used to describe those who have 
a quick eye for the dollar. Mr. Bennett, 
although an established novelist of first 
rank is not above earning an honest penny 
by writing about such simple subjects as 
the Servant Problem and How A Rich 
Man Should Rear His Son. 

He throws this challenge at his critics: 
“I write for money. I write for as much 
money as I can get. Shakespeare and 
Balzac did the same.” 

“No artist can rightly be only an artist. 
When he has finished his day’s work of sin- 
cere creation he must be a merchant. 
Therefore, he ought to learn how to be a 
merchant efficiently—that is to say, how 
to sell his goods in the largest possible 
numbers and at the highest price consis- 
tent with honesty. Artists yearn to be 
appreciated. The best proof of apprecia- 
tion is the receipt of cheques, notes, or 





5The Savour of Life, by Arnold Bennett. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
New York, 1928. $2.50. 
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Traffic Problems 
simplified by the use of 
Hordet’s Standard Forms 


pe cover every possible Shipping 
i and Receiving transaction, Com 
in every detail, accurate in phrase. 
ology, adequateforevery stepin for. 
eign and domestic transportation, 
Modern Traffic Forms are needed by the 
small shipper who is without expert traffice:. 
perience or by the traffic departments of major 
corporations. Horder’s places its Advisory 
Service at the call of business houses, 
Sample set of principal forms will be sent upon re. 
quest made on business letterhead, or specific forms 
recommended where details are explained to ug, 
Write for samples to Dept. 28B 





Approved Horder forms for export 
to all foreign countries, 


HORDER’'S, Inc. 


Systems and Supplies for Business Houses 
Established r901 « + ro Retail Stores 
Main Offices, 236 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envél- 
opes into itself as fast as you can tum 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 

IN 5 MINUTES ; 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and & FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, Pim 
this ad. to your business Jetterhea 








mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINI 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, 


KA 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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: le genuinely appreciate a 
yo gan ol money for it to the 
t of their means. If not, not. A 
comfortably earned income should be a 
matter of pride to an artist. (It is.) 
Artists who affect to condemn a comfort- 
able income, when they can’t make it, are 
nincompoops in addition to being liars. 


T LEAST as far as economics is con- 
‘cerned nationalism is a myth. 

For a hundred years we have been 
traveling so fast that few are conscious 
of the distance we have gone. Econom- 
ically the change in the last four genera- 
tions has been greater than in the twenty 
earlier centuries. Only enlightened busi- 
ness men have grasped the true situation. 
The most constructive suggestions for 
world rehabilitation have come from the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Economics will compel the formation 
of a United States of Europe, with tariff 
walls down and with a uniform currency. 

That is the thesis of Francis Delaisi, a 
Frenchman, the author of “Political 
Myths and Economic Realities.”® 

He says: “Whether for clothes, or food, 
for work or for pleasure, we all are de- 
pendent upon every country under the 
sun. We cannot make a gesture without 
displacing some object that has come 
from the most remote regions; and con- 
versely, every important event on the 
surface of the globe finds its echo in our 
daily life. Modern man is truly a citizen 
of the world. But he is completely un- 
aware of the fact, and herein lies the 
tragedy of our time and the cause of all 
the turmoil of the post-age from which 
a means of escape has yet to be devised.” 

Again: “Today, whether one wishes it 
or not, the world is profoundly interna- 
ionali An immense network of rail- 
way and shipping lines link up seas and 
continents from end to end; raw mate- 
ials and commodities are carried towards 
the industrial centers, where they are 
transformed and adapted to human needs 
and then sent back to men of every civili- 
tationunder every climate. . . . The 
most isolated French peasant drinks cof- 
fee from Brazil, wears a shirt of American 
totton; mows his harvest with a Chicago 
machine, and sells butter in London.” 

_ Dusiness will break down economic na- 
tionalism as surely as the automobile has 
the horse and buggy. The world 
eventually must get itself on a basis com- 
parable to that which prevails within the 
United States. Communication and 
Wansportation must be freed from na- 
tional restraints. 
- Delaisi presents this proposition 
boldly and lucidly. Here is a book that 
men can read ufderstandingly 
and approvingly. Because he knows hu- 
man Rature the business man will prob- 
ably be less optimistic than M. Delaisi. 
Myth of economic nationalism is 
‘ Tooted. Economic realities will have 

Squeeze us hard before we will adjust 

Ourselves to realities. 


ns, 
‘Political Myths and Economic Realities, 
y Francis Delaisi. 446 pages. The 
& Press, New York. $4.00. 
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Keep June in 


UST as June with its delightful days is 
one of Nature’s most generous gifts, so 
oil heating, with its wholesome, care-free, 

even temperature, is one of the most benef- 
icent gifts of science. The home which is 
properly heated with oil keeps June indoors 
through the bleak days of a winter’s storm, 
or the chill of an April rain. 


Oil heating is ideal heating—the system 
toward which humanity has been striving 
since the days when the cave man discovered 
fire and began to climb toward civilization. 
Self-regulated, it is as effortless as an electric 
clock. You never have to go to the cellar 
and swing a grimy shovel to “get up some 
heat.” Simply set the thermostat, and the 
temperature need never vary more than 
two degrees. 


The more you learn about this labor-saving 
system of heating, the more likely you are 
to join the increasing thousands of home 
owners who have found that no other mod- 
ern convenience contributes so much to the 
health and comfort of a home. 


Impartial authorities have prepared a series 
of booklets for the Oil Heating Institute on 
every phase of this subject. They are free. 
The coupon will bring you the one that in- 
terests you most. For the sake of your home 
this winter, mail the coupon today. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
420 Madison Avenue New York 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 
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OIL HEAT—AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 
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the 
Home All the Year 





This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers 
who are members of the 
Oil Heating Institute are 
permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm 
of thousands of |home 
owners whom they have 
provided with efficient 
and dependable oil heat. 
This emblem protects you, 
and it will be protected, 
on your behalf, by the 
Oil Heating Institute. 


Check the book you want 





MAIL THE COU- 
PON TODAY! 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE j 
420 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 
Please send me, free of charge, the 


following information on oil heat- ] 
ing equipment: 


Does it Pay toInstallan Oil Heater’?. . 


Are Oil Heaters Perfected?....... 
What About the 

Making Better Use 
of the Basement......ccccseeese- 
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When writing to Ow Heatine Instirute please mention Nation’s Business 
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WOMAN I know conducts ay 
employment agency, specializ- 
ing on jobs for office worker, 


such as competent stenographers and 
secretaries. In response to what ap 
, j peared to be an urgent demand she began 


also to handle high-grade domestic posi- 
tions. At the end of a month she had to 


into the all-ro und line of abandon this plan, and the chief. reason 


was that she couldn’t afford the unex. 


COUNTERS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES pected demands on her time by telephone 


aa 








f Pet companies with a single purpose—joined to serve that purpose in a talkers. ; : my 

larger way. Two specialized lines of Production Counters welded into one— Every woman who wished to engage 1 
for better service to a broadening field. The VEEDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY servant wanted to use me for a mother 
of Hartford, Conn. and the Root Company of Bristol, Conn., unite to offer confessor and talk for an hour about the 


precisely the Counter for every machine-application, known or needed. And we | , had with | las re 
cordially extend to you the combined experience of VEEDER-ROOT in fitting trouble she 1AC with 1er last Servant, 
Counters to the profit-problems in your plant. she explained. “This required so much 


additional time that I would have had to 


LOAM Roo |NCORPORATED employ more assistants.” 
Rae 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK hotel man tells me that 

the question whether a hotel is on 

an odd or even numbered street in loeali- 
| ties near Fifth Avenue is now important. 
Because of automobile traffic most streets 
in the congested area are one-way streets, 
bamsens o} T\\'O- CONTINENT and the even-numbered streets are for 
Lin Ra vies eastbound vehicles, whereas the odd 
INVESTMENT SERVICE numbered streets are for westbound 
| traffic. Most people at the better grade 
of hotels like to start toward Fifth Ave 
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Ik ) investors traveling abroad our nue in a taxicab more often than in the 
+ Furopean facilities prove unexpec- other direction. Hence it is desirable to 
~ 


have a hotel located on an even numbered 


tedly convenient. wenty-two cor- 





= } ae = street west of Fifth Avenue but on 4 
respondent offices in France, two 


~~. ; : 
M A N I EF O i D ne ee hinB street bearing an odd number east a 
In iLongdon and one each in Drussels Fifth Avenue. 


. 7 and Amsterdam serve through our 
for Air Mail * * direct cable connections, with the HE HEAD of a big department store 





USE the Air Post regularly. Half an ounce same facility and dispatch as our encourages all employes to spend at 
—10 cents—any distance. Reduce weight ; : han lag ad 
and bulk of correspondence by using Dex- dow ntown and uptown New y ork least one summer vacation in urope 
star Manifold Paper—3 to 4 full letter sheets offices. ( *ommunicaiion customarily has arranged with boat lines and trave 


agencies for special rates which make 


and envelope weigh only half an ounce. 
such a trip possible to one of modest 


Equally valuable for Foreign Correspondence 


established between | “urope and 


New York in 1% minutes... May 





SEND for Sampie Book showing vari- é ) means. 
us ights and colors of Dexstar fe ernd wou. & idiier « piss or ED pore 7 i . . ‘ a 
Manifold. oa stock) ye & Papers we send you al sider putlining thi We don’t do it for philanthropie Tea 


Two-Continent service? For identi- sons,” says this merchant, “but for purely 
$e H. DEXTER & SONS When a customer comes 


fication, request Circular TC-106. selfish motives. 








WINDSOR a CONN into our store and deals with a little sale 
: ; . virl who can tell her what she saw people 
x * * * * de Saint Phatle & Co. wearing in Paris last summer, the e* 








Members New York Stock Exchange tomer somehow feels that she must | 
r r r vetting reasonably intelligent servite. 
II \ all treet, New y ork Bt ting rea na I ante 


EXECUTIVE OPINION— 


«cA NY business man who does not consistently 








we ~ : ge : Correspondents: 
read NATION’S BUSINESS is, I believe, miss- A 7 T Nr F g that 
ing much that would be of great help to him.» Banque de Saint Phalle . . . . Paris RESTAU RAN x man tells me a 
» Saint Phalle, Ltd. . . . . . London 4 quality of food is of comparativ®) 
E > . i i i 3anque de Saint Phalle russe : - ; j 
REDERIC H. HILL, Vice President, Elmira Banque de Saint Phalle . . . Brussels small importance in making an eating 


Water, Light and Railroad Co., Elmira, N. Y. Van Nierop & Co. . . . Amsterdam 
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most people are woefully lacking in dis- 
eriminating taste about the food they eat. 

“They are so accustomed,” he says, “to 
standardized, commonplace food, exactly 
like that served in every other restaurant 
in town, that they do not expect any- 
thing very good. Since they have little 
hope of much merit in the food, they are 
attracted more by the appearance of the 
restaurant itself. A well-located restau- 
rant with good color schemes and a parrot 
or two painted on the front window can 
nearly always lure customers unless the 
food is hopelessly bad.” 


GROUP of personnel workers con- 

ducted experiments on an assort- 
ment of industrial employes to learn how 
well they were able to judge the person- 
alities of others, as compared with their 
ability to judge themselves. The experi- 
ments indicated that the good judge of 
others is likely to be cold-blooded toward 
people and not interested in them. He is 
more interested in himself than in others 
and hence able to look at them with an 
impersonal, unbiased view. The man 
most interested in others is least able to 
understand himself, while he who is most 
interested in himself best understands 
others. 


RECENT study of accidents in 

which street car motormen are in- 
volved showed that half the accidents in 
one large city happened on runs of only 
one-fifth of the motormen. Of the men 
chiefly responsible for most of the acci- 
dents, many were making errors in some 
one phase of their work, which was easily 
remediable, but of which neither operator 
nor supervisor had been aware. Men 
having high blood pressure seemed to be 
especially susceptible to accidents. <A 
significant percentage of accidents was 
due to a slight fault in eyesight which in- 
terferred somewhat with vision in one 
part of the motorman’s outlook. 


EW YORK hotels report an increas- 
ing habit among visitors to the big 
town, of phoning to different hotels from 


the railway station to ascertain where the 


most reasonably-priced rooms are avail- 
able, before deciding where they shall 
register. 


N BUSINESS as elsewhere, a seeming 
* menace often turns out to be a blessing 
in disguise. A few years ago when radio 
instruments in people’s homes first be- 
came common, everybody thought the 
doom of talking machines had been 
sounded. But today the leading manu- 
facturers of talking machines are more 
prosperous than ever before. One reason 
is that people who enjoy a certain tune 
on the radio, would like to have it in per- 
manent form ready to play when they so 


. desire instead of having to wait until it 


8 again on the radio waves. 


A FRIEND of mine, heretofore always 

Teasonably truthful, tells me of a 
recent futile attempt to make artificial 
calves popular once again. A manufac- 








In Step With Progress 


Firestone has signally contributed to the advancement of Highway Trans- 
ortation by developing the special Gum-Dipping process. The 2800 gal- 
on tanker with 3200 gallon trailer shown above are outstanding examples 
of what the right tires and competent engineering can do in providing 
up-to-date motor transport units for today’s commercial needs. Firestone 
onan Heavy Duty Pneumatics have special advantages which have 


brought t 


em in to wide usage for normal, high speed and heavy weight 
haulage of every kind. With these Gum-Dipped Heavy Duty 


Tires, and 


complete service facilities, Firestone Dealers are in the best position to help 
truck and bus operators in solving their tire problems. Call your local dealer 
and ask about Gum- Dipped Tires and the Firestone Provosal of Service. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. pres Birtond, 
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until August, 1931! 


To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Send me NATION’S BUSINESS, your official 

monthly publication, beginning with the Au- 

gust number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the 

three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose 

remittance with this coupon). 

NAME. .-__-- wi aa as a a SR args A eg 

ADDRESS 


consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
to keep you informed of 
every important trend in business 
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Producing Goods 
land 






Do you sell goods on the British 
market ? 


The British market with its popula- 
tion of 44 millions is as great as that 
of thethirteen most densely populated 
States of the Union—of high pur- 
chasing power, and accustomed to 
American merchandise. 


Build a factory in Great Britain and 
add largely to your turnover. 


And to find a location that will suit 
your purpose, go to the organisation 
that can give you the widest choice 
of factories and factory sites. 


The largest register, by far, of plants 
and sites for plants in Great Britain 
is in the hands of Britain’s greatest 
railroad, the LMS. The LMS is 
not only the premier railroad, but it 
is the railroad that serves all the 
important industrial sections—75% 
of the population by its own direct 


A New Plan 
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lines, and the remainder by direct 
connections. 


Whether your factory must be near 
the seaboard, near the coalfields, near 
the labor or near the market, the 
L M S can find out the site you want, 
and on every proposition the LMS 
can give you the information you 
need to make a decision. 


Cost of labor, cost of power, water, 
fuel, freight charges, every single 
question you can ask on these heads, 
is on the file of the LMS. If you 
want sidings or private tracks, if you 
Want storage, if you want water 
carriage, the LMS can tell you 
where you can get them and what 
they will cost. 


Whatever information you want 
about a plant or a warehouse in Great 
Britain is at your disposal right 
here in America. 


All you have to do is to write to: 


THOMAS ARTHUR MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 
LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Some prominent American firms having Plants or building 
Plants on sites alongside L M S Railroad : 


Chesebrough Mfg. Company 
Ford Motor Company 
General Motors Corporation 
General Electric Company 


Goodrich Tire & Rubber Company 


LMS 


Goodyear Tire Company 
H. J. Heinz and Company 
Kalamazoo Company 
Western Electric Company 
Wm. Wrigley Jnr. Company 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 





When writing to Lonvon Mun.anv anv Scorrisu Ranway please mention Nation’s Business 





turer contrived leg pads to be sold in 
hosiery shops for the benefit of thoge who 
are dissatisfied with what nature hag pro- 
vided. But the trouble is that the same 
short skirts which might make such pads 
necessary also make them too easily de- 
tected. I submit that any thoughtful 
observer would have no difficulty in these 
days of knee length skirts and gauze 
stockings, in recognizing at a glance a 
spurious calf “symmetrical,” as the the. 
atrical profession calls it. With 
skirts which permitted only a fleeting 
glimpse of nether contour, such a mis. 
representation might have been possible 
but today we are living in an age when 
only true worth in legs can receive en- 
comiums. The truth is that thin 
which might be improved by pads, are 
far less numerous and far less annoying 
to innocent onlookers than are those built 
on too elaborate a scale. 


FRIEND of mine who has been 

highly successful in playing the 

stock market as a side issue, recently gave 
me one of his secrets. 

“When I buy a stock,” he said, “I pur. 
posely try to forget what I paid for it. 
I put such figures away and don’t look 
at them again until after the stock is sold, 
Otherwise they might influence me to 
delay selling when all other facts tell me 
I should sell. In other words, when a 
stock should be sold, I sell it, no matter 
what it cost me.” 


N IDEA of the extent of interest in 
stock market operations may be 
gained by the fact that I recently over- 
heard two colored boys reading a news 
| paper in a Washington street car and dis- 
cussing the state of the market. 

“I see whuh the brokah’s loans is tp 
again, a hunnud and fo’ty fo’ million 
dollahs,” remarked one. 

“And the mahket still a-goin’ up?” 
asked the other. 

“Yes suh,” replied the first one, “they 
jes’ don’t pay no ‘tention no mo’ to 
brokah’s loans.” 

Then both laughed heartily as if such 
a financial situation were truly ridiculous. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S recent re- 

mark that we should have more art 
and beauty in everyday affairs reminds 
me that I heard some time ago of am 
organization being formed to enroll mem- 
bers who will agree not to buy, and to 
coax others not to buy, any goods adver- 
tised by tin signs tacked on trees, or i 
any way marring the highways thro 
what might otherwise be beautiful coun 
try. Much as I dislike joining movements 
of one kind or another for worthy pur 
poses, here is an enterprise that I believe 
I could become all hopped up over. 

It seems worth thinking about that 
some gasoline companies and tire ¢oml- 
panies have perhaps more odious signs 
to destroy the beauty of public highways 
than anybody else does—even though 
they are the very ones who might profit 
most by trying to refrain from such vall- 
dalism and make motoring more agree 
able. 
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15,034 ‘Souares of General Electric 


Company roofs are -- - - - 
Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos 


The General Electric Company is one of 
the world’s greatest engineering organi- 
zations. This corporation buys equipment 
and materials after analysis and test. Pre- 
cise standards and rigid specifications 
must be met. Nor does the exacting 
sctutiny end with purchase. Performance 
is studied with equal care. 


The 15,034 squares (1,503,400 square 
feet) of Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs on the General Electric Company’s 
works at Erie, Pennsylvania, seem to us a 
stronger endorse:nent, a better proof of 
the worth of our roofs than anything 
which we might say. Chosen after cold 
consideration of various roofings, Johns- 
Manville Built-up Asbestos Roofs have 
met the test of severe use. They have 
been specified for building after building 


as the works have grown. 


The result of 50 years experience 


The reason that our Built-up Roofs have 
met the tests of General Electric and 


®o 


MASTER 


Ashestos Products to Serve Every Industry 


Johns-Manville insulations conserve heat 


other Johns-Manville items made wholly 
Of in part of asbestos, are in daily use by 
Ousands of power houses, factories, 


When writing to Jouxns-Manvitte Corporation please mention Nation's Bustr 


ASBESTOS 


anville 


ASBESTOS MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS * 


ns-M 





K 
of! _Airplane View of Erie Works == a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PA. 


many other engineers, is that we, our- 
selves, are engineers. Pioneer developers 
of ASBESTOS, we have exhaustively 
studied, tested and worked with this re- 
markable mineral for 50 years. 


Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos Roofs 
are the result of experience in the manufacture 
of roofing felts, in the application of built-up 
roofs, and an observation of their performance 
extending over nearly half a century. It is be- 
cause of this very long experience that the 
Johns-Manville organization is able to offer the 
very utmost in a built-up roof that is smooth, 
fireproof, of long life, economical, a roof that 
will not give trouble at any point, a roof that 
you can apply and forget. 

Johns - Manville fireproof Asbestos Shingles 
are used on the roofs of more than 200 houses 
in Lawrence Park, a residential development 
for General Electric employees at Erie, Pa. 
These shingles provide a good looking, ever 
lasting roof, ideal for any home. 

If you have any connection with the building 
or maintenance of any factory, warehouse, office 
building, hotel, theatre, athletic field—in short, 
any structure of large roof area, we suggest that 
you write to us about the roofing. You incur 
no obligation, We think we may be helpful. 


Toronto. 


Joinns- Manville 
Authorized Roofers 


Johns-Manville Author- 


ized Roofers are trained 
in the proper application 
of our Built-up Asbestos 
Roofs. You can rely on 
our Authorized Roofers 
to do their work well, to 
charge fair prices, and to 
pores businesslike and 
satisfactory service. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, MAIL 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York Chicago Clevelend San Francisco 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Led., 


5 


( Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 


foundries, mills, mines and railways the Name 
= nto power and fuel wastes. Scores world over. 

used asbestos to guard human life and 
property, to conserve power, to improve 
living conditions. 


For over 50 years we have 
Address 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 
information concerning Johns-Manville Built-up 
=" Asbestos Roofing and the name of the nearest 
Johns-Manville Authorized Roofer. 
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“ SQ PPLESAUCE and vinegar!” That's 
what an editor’s mail is made up 
of. Sweet and sour in the same 

batch and dealing with the same articles, 

Kicks and kisses, bricks and bouquets, 
compliments and “cussings,” we get them 
all the time and they’re good for us. 

“The news,” said an editor cnee, “is the 
least interesting thing in a newspaper.” 

“What is the most interesting?” was 


the next question. 
old Dr; i \ A ] “Good letters,” he said. 
And perheps that helps explain why we 


print so many letters. 


| S$ LONG ago as last March, Bertrand 
O y e _ S Russell wrote in Nation’s Busmgss 


ke Sg &) 
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an article, “Is America Giving a Chance I 
9 


to Individuality?” In it he said some ( 
. . pretty sharp things about organization, 

t Mat eet acting equirements and it brought down upon the editors of t 

this magazine an interesting lot of letters, : 

ranging all the way from bitter denunei- 

ation to high praise. 

A letter of the latter kind has just come 1 

} 


of: to us from Yakima, Washington. Mr. 
HE cold finishing of alloy steels calls Ira D. Cardiff, President of the Washing- 


for the highest skill that science and ton Dehydrated Food Company, who 
, winds up his letter by saying “a man isn't v 
long experience can supply. free until he is free from his neighbor's 
<r EN Oe h 
opinions,” says also: 
This organization employs a large tech- Nothing could more strongly demon- 
: : ; 4 strate the truth of Russell’s statements than 
nical staff to supervise this difficult production the attitude of Harry A. Jung, in your May 
© ° ° » issue. 
supported by extensive equipment including (Mr. Jung wrote to us umm 


modern heat treating and annealing facilities. — “ admitting Mr. Russell to our 
columns. 


~ : - This intolerant attitude on the part of 
These resources coupled with thirty-nine our enganived 100 per cent Dan 


. . : : tering, back-slapping Babbits forms today 

years of experience with drawing, turning and cas nl the arene ‘oleic 
progress. 
f TT Yet it is interesting to note from Mr. 
pany a most dependable source for alloy stee Cardiff's letterhead that he who joins with 
Professor Russell in questioning the value 
requirements. of so much organization is himself a mem- 
ber, or at least his company is, of the 
UNION DRAWN STEEL Co.- Beaver Falls. Pa. Northwest Dried Fruit Association, North- 
‘ F east Canners Association and Manufae- 
turers Association of Washington. 


ROM Logan, Utah, comes this letter 
on the magazine and some of the 
things it says: im 
I am frank to admit that I need Nation's th 
Business—its vision and companionship— 
far more than it needs me. “ 
So I am sending three dollars so that I 
may argue, agree, and disagree with the of 
| questions and subjects you discuss. I don 
| think that you are making a bid to run the pa 
| Government. I see a constant growth m It 
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When writing to Union Drawn Steet Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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your work, and I observe that you are grow- 


aes things you give evidence of be- 
ing human, and often manifest an urge for 
better and bigger things. I think at times 
you play favorites, and agair at times I 
think you show a desire to dictate, or go 
out of your way to impress your readers 
that in this particular thing you are right. 


Mr. Griffin read with interest and un- 
derstanding the article by Julius Barnes 
in the May number, “The Market of Dis- 
content,” and he goes on to say: 


I think Mr. Barnes is right. His article 
should be in the hands of every farmer and 
they should give it more than passing 
thought. Americans may be long on quan- 
tity but they also have a very high regard 
for quality. 

Six fresh eggs delivered by six clean hens, 
and these hens fed food that help them 
build an egg that satisfies the quality stom- 
ach is worth more than a dozen eggs laid 
by a dozen unclean hens fed food that just 
won't make a good egg. A bushel of wheat 
with 14 per cent protein is worth fifty cents 
a bushel more than a bushel of 10 per eent 
protein wheat. Good clean fresh milk fit 
for the “Quality Table” at ten cents a quart 
over the milk not so good. These things 
probably hold as good a key to the farmers 
problem as the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Why all this talk? I don’t know. It may 
be that I feel good today. I am looking 
over a field of dry farm wheat that looks 
like a forty-bushel crop—BUT—what will 
the protein be and will it reach the “Quality 
Table”? 


WE ARE indebted to the Boston Her- 
ald for this list of adjectives used by 
President Coolidge in referring to the 
MeNary-Haugen Bill. 


If you know the fury of a patient man 
who is aroused, consider the following ad- 
jectives which President Coolidge used in 
his veto of the McNary-Haugen Bill: 


Amazing Impossible 
Arbitrary Incompatible 
Autocratic Incredible 
Bad Insidious 
Bewildering Intolerable 
Bureaucratic Menacing 
Camouflaged Objectionable 
Coercive Obnoxious 
Cumbersome Overwhelming 
Dangerous Petty 
Deceptive Preearious 
Delusive Prejudicial 
Discriminatory Preponderous 
1¢ Prodigious 
Entangled Prohibitory 
Excessive Repugnant 
Extraordinary Retaliatory 
Fantastie Slovenly 
Fallacious Unconstitutional 
Flat Undesirable 
Flagrant Undue 
Futile Unworkable 
Ghastly Vicious 
Hazardous Wasteful 


_ The list leaves in the reader’s mind an 
mpression that the President did not like 
the bill. 





"PROFITLEss prosperity” was the 

title of an article by Alexander Brown 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, in Nation’s Busrness last August. 


It isa subject that will not down. Busi- 





How Fageol Captured 
The Western Market 


ASTERN manufacturers real- 
ize today that in the develop- 
ment of the western territory 
they are faced by as serious a 

barrier as the Rocky Mountains were 
to the early trading caravans, This 
barrier is the western freight rate 
classification affecting westbound 
shipments beyond Denver. How the 
Fageol Motors Company, manufac- 
turers of trucks and motor busses, at 
its Oakland location profits from this 
freight classification is explained in 
the following interesting statement 
by L. H. Bill, president of the com- 
pany. His experience gives food for 
thought to eastern manufacturers 
and distributors. 


“Early in 1916,” states President 
Bill, “we realized the advantage of 
securing units of automotive assem- 
bly which are being produced by 
highly specialized manufacturing 
facilities in the eastern and mid-west- 
ern states and shipping these in car- 
load iots at lower freight rates to the 
Pacific Coast and there engineering 
and completing an assembly for dis- 
tribution throughout the western 
territory. From here we could enjoy 
a big advantage in competing with 
products produced wholly in the east- 
ern territory and shipped here at a 
high freight rate. After careful 
consideration we selected Oakland as 
the best possible location from which 
to serve the western territory and 
our selection has been more than 
justified. 


“Radiating paved highways enable 
us to distribute our vehicles under 
their own power to the cities of the 
eleven western states. In shipping 
units we enjoy here in Oakland the 
most advantageous freight rates of 
any city on the Pacific Coast. 


Plant of the Fageol Motors Company, Oakland 


L. H. Brit, Presiden:, 
Fageol Motors Company 


“The Pacific seaboard location of 
Oakland gives us a further advantage 
in direct water shipments to the vast 
potential markets of Mexico, Central 
America, the West Coast of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, 
Dutch East Indies, Federated Malay 
States, China, Japan, Philippiné and 
Hawaiian Islands. Frequent sailings 
from San Francisco Bay give us 
tremendous savings in inlend freight, 
storage at seaport awaiting steamer 
sailings, transfer, local cartage and 
handling. We are not only able to 
deliver often weeks ahead of eastern 
shipments, but this quick delivery 
saves us hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in interest on letters of credit, 


“The remarkably even temperature 
and climatic conditions here are ideal 
for road testing and delivery as well 
as production efficiency. 


“Enjoying these operating advant- 
ages, we have greatly increased our 
line and are sharing in the growth 
and prosperity of Oakland and the 
Pacific Coast territory. In a period 
of less than eleven years we have 
produced and sold nearly 7,000 auto- 
motive vehicles in this territory at a 
retail value of over $25,000,000. In 
addition, during a single year we 
shipped into eastern territory over 
350 motor busses, a good business in 
a highly specialized and expensive 
product. We think this rather con- 
clusive evidence that our Oakland 
location is decidedly advantageous.” 


Statements of other nationally- 
known manufacturers giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland In- 
dustrial Distriet have been published 
in the booklet “We Selected Oakland,”’ 
mailed on request without cost or 
obligation, 


Send for ‘‘We Selected Oakland” 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
interested in a Pacific Coast plant. Write I nduStrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce » Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 








When writing to Oak.tanp Camper or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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ness is full of it. What use are sales With. 
out profits? Is bulk the real measure of 
the growth of a business? 

And one more question: Who's ty 
blame? In Forbes L. 8. Horner draws g 
comparison between labor’s attitude and 
management’s that is far from flattering 
to management. He writes: 





Looking at the facts squarely, it seems 
strange that labor, criticized for policies 
which have appeared to be shortsighted, js 
today enjoying the highest real wages, while 
much-vaunted management has brought 
capital under circumstances making for 
diminishing returns. The reason for labor's 
recent rise and capital’s decline is that labor 
profits by the producer’s mad drive for yo}. 
ume and still more volume, while the pro. 
ducer suffers from the intensified competi. 
tion that results. Labor has worked to one 
end with commendable loyalty to its fel. 
lows, while in industry the executive heads 
of individual concerns have tried to go it 
alone. Our executives have gone the limit 
in improving plant efficiency, bettering 
products, reducing costs, perfecting distri. 

bution, but they have scarcely given a 
13x 18/11x16 Worthington Duplex enclosed frame poppet-valve Uniflow steam-driven | thought to the aims they should hold in 
two-stage Feather Valve Air Compressor supplying air at 100 pounds pressure for general | common with other leaders in their indus. 
purposes at the assembly plant of the Chevrolet Motor (Ohio) Company, Norwood, Ohio. | try. 2 

> MODE, who is moved to comment 


a 
Compressed Air 
° . by the March editorial on “Mouse 
for Assembling Chevrolets |: v::2211 70s 


| mouse trap story.” This is the way Mr. 








Is labor, then, a better cooperator than 
management ? 
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‘ . | Mode phrases it: 
ch at Norwood, Ohio If a man can make a better mouse trap 
© than his competitors—buyers will make a 
fe beaten path to his factory. 
i N assembling automobiles every opportunity is sought to replace Then Mr. Mode adds: 
i human effort with power. Yet on the assembly line, if any machine The modern vereion—scine’ ee 
Y fails, the whole line is retarded ... or stopped ...and costs mount. | holds out little hope for this industry. 
if Compressed air, for hoisting and for driving portable tools, is If a man can make a better mouse trap 
ii widely used on account of its dependability. ae his competitors—he gets the Cat's 
“ At the assembling plant of the Chevrolet Motor (Ohio) Company at | © —, 
i Norwood, Ohio, a Worthington Duplex Uniflow steam-driven 2-stage \ HILE we are talking of the mouse 
id FEATHER Valve Air Compressor unit trap let us quote again the way in 
" is in service from 8 to 24 hours pec Q]]_=_=_=_=_2_ EE which it first appeared in Emerson’s Jour- 
i day delivering 902 cu. ft. of air per WORTHINGTON nal in 1855. Then he said: 
minute compressed to 100 pounds. aL A If a man has good corn, or wood, ot 
Worthington equipment... whether SS) boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better 
. chairs or knives, crucibles, or church organs, 
air compressors, pumps, condensers, PRODUCTS than anybody else, you will find a broad, 
meters, feedwater heaters or Diesel hard-beaten road to his house, though it be 
Engines ...is built for dependable ser- PUMPS in the woods. And if a man knows the law, 
vice,takingfulladvantageofknowledge J = coMPRESSORS (ee ed ne aa 
li and experience accumulated by the CONDENSERS man can pipe or sing, so as to wrap the 
organization over a period of 87 years. neat Aetiiindien prisoned soul in an elysium; or can paint 





“ | landscape, and convey into oils and ocher 
OIL and GAS ENGINES | all the enchantments of spring or autumn, 
| or can liberate or intoxicate all people who 


Worthington equipment is stocked 
for prompt delivery at convenient ~ 
points throughout the country. FEEDWATER HEATERS | hear him with delicious songs and verses, 
Worthington service can be secured WATER and OIL METERS tis certain that the secret cannot be kept: 
from twenty-four district sales offices. the first witness tells it to a second, and 


“ 
a > Literature on Request men go by fives and tens and fifties to his 
How may Worthington serve you? ase 
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The mouse trap first appeared neatly 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 34 years later when in a. book ealled “Bor 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK ~ “ DisTRICT OFFICES IN 24 CiTiEsS rowings,” by Mrs. Sarah S. B. Yule. She 


said that she had copied this from 4 lee- 


ture by Emerson: 
. . t 
If a man write a better book, preacn = 
better sermon, or make a better mousettap 


than his neighbor, though he build his hous 





7541-11 


When writing to WoratHincton Pump ano Ma Nery Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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Fig. 801 


Jenkins Bronze Globe 
Valve for 250 pounds 
Steam Pressure 


i 


Fig. 352 
Jenkins Standard Bronze 
Swing Check Valve 








Fig. 142 
Jenkins Standard Iron 
Body Globe Valve 
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THE TRUE WORTH OF FAULT-FREE VALVE SERVICE IS INVALUABLE, 
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The Limited is “On Time” 


CE OF ENGINEERS . . crack locomotives . . a picked 

crew .. palatial cars . . automatic block signals . . every- 

thing to make the run of the Limited safe and entirely 
comfortable—and on time. 


Water from the long troughs must be picked up ‘‘on the fly”’ 
.. yard switches must be kept thawed in winter .. locomotives 
must be ‘‘blown down’”’ and “‘washed out’’.. trains and stations 
must be heated. 


For these, and for countless other services, valves are essential— 
so faultless valve operation contributes in no small measure to 
the smooth functioning routine that speeds the Limited across 
the Continent. 


Since 1864, Jenkins Valves have met the test of every service 
which must not fail . . by day or by night . . on railroads and 
aboard ship . . in buildings and manufacturing plants . . in 
plumbing and heating systems . . in boiler plants . . or 
wherever the flow of steam, water, oil, air, gas and other 
fluids must be controlled. 

Engineers, Architects, Contractors and Business Executives are invited to use our 
Advisory Service, maintained to aid in the selection of the proper valve for any purpose. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St., New York,N. Y. 133 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
524 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 646 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited, Montrea!, Canada; London, England 
Factories: Bridgeport, Conn.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 


Always marked with the" Diamond" 


nkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 


When writing to Jenxtxs Bros. please mention Nation's Business 
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New York Life Building, New York, N.Y. Architects: Cass Gilbert, Inc. Bui/ders: Starrett 
Bros., Inc. Comstructing Engineers: Meyer, Strong and Jones, Inc. Electrical Engineers 
and Contractors. Fishbach and Moore, Inc. Heating Contractors: Baker, Smith and Co. 





Distributing one million 
cubic feet of air per minute 
vp for an army of workers! 


N° taking its placeamong the finer monuments to modern 
architectural genius, the New York Life Building, massive 
and towering, dominates New York City’s midtown skyline. 


In this impressive structure, covering a large city block; bur- 
rowing underground toa depth of five basements and reaching 
thirty-four stories into the air,a veritable army of workers will 
be employed. To insure ideal working conditionsand adequate, 
economical ventilation, Sturtevant equipment was specified for 
use in this huge building. 

Fifty-six Sturtevant fans, comprising one of the most extensive 
installations in use today, will distribute more than one mil- 
lion cubic feet of air per minute and facilitate the flow of heat 
over a heating surface of thirty-five thousand square feet. The 
selection of Sturtevant equipment and its installation from sub- 
cellar to tower guarantees the owners of the New York Life 
Building a uniform economy and dependability of operation 
on a scale in keeping with the magnitude of their enterprise. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. +2 Camden, N.J. c+» Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario © Hyde Park, Mass, © Sturtevant, Wisc. 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















in the woods, the world will make a beaten 
path to his door. 


But whatever the version, no quotation 
ever served the advertising industry 
well, and any advertising man 
at once to an assertion that the 
trap theory holds good. A produet Of the 
on will sell itself though no one be told 
of it. 


HE Congressional Record Inder's no, 

as a whole as lively a periodical ag the 
Record. There is not that sparkling jp. 
terchange of thought and words that char. 
acterizes the daily accounts of the doings 
of Congress. 

But the Jndez is not without its infor. 
mative moments. It gives to one wh 
scans its pages a new and a Clearer light 
on the breadth of Congressional know. 
edge. It is impressive to know that in 
twelve days one Congressman was able to 
rise and discuss: 


Amending Judicial Code. 

Army disbursing accounts. 

Aviation fields. 

Cana! Zone laws. 

Care of injured civilians at training camps 
City of Park Place, Tex. 

Condemned war material. 
Construction at military posts. 
Contractors and subcontractors. 
Corn borer. 

Erection of memorials. 

Fleet and squadron engineers. 

Farm relief. 

Flood control. 

Forfeited vehicles. 

Montezuma National Forest. 

Naval officers assigned to airship duty. 
New judicial district in Indiana. 
Nonmineral public lands in Oklahoma. 
Order of business. 

Osteopathy. 

Policewoman’s Bureau. 

Post Office Building at Philippi, W. Va. 
Practice before Patent Office. 

Relief of certain Army officers. 

Rent and equipment allowances. 
Rubber. 

Rumania, loans to. 

Socialist platform. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

Tax reduction. 

World War veterans’ act. 


“And still the wonder grew that one 
small head could carry all he knew.” 


OW much of a magazine is appeal 
ance and how much is text is a que* 
tion over which editors and authors have 
disputed for many a year. Here's an alr 
thor who seems to attempt an apprake 
ment. Judge Pierre Crabites, the Amer 
can representative on the Mixed Trib 
nals at Cairo, writes to us about his artide 
in the May number: 
If my article carries an effective messi 


| your photo editor will be entitled to ere’ 
| fifths of the credit. Nabrook is the = 
| for congratulations. Please Nabrook hilt 


for me. 


MALL boys seem to react to advert 
\ ing in England much as they do int 
United States. We cite in proof this fram 
Punch of London: 

Parent.—You are probably right in uP 
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‘n¢ that the yearning to apply for free 
samples by post is ineradicable from the 
hearts of the young. It may seem strange 
that boys all over England should be writ- 
ing letters demanding Infant Food and Ex- 
tract of Beef, and beginning with the words, 
“Dear Sirs:—I am anxious about the con- 
dition of my three-weeks-old child. It ap- 

ars to suffer from rickets, and signing 
themselves, “Anxious Mother.” But the 
boys seem to like it, and the advertisers, 
apparently, do not care. lhe best punish- 
ment is to insist on the consumption of all 
samples that arrive, except in the case of 
tonic wines. 


a POPULI” has not written to us | 


for a long time, but we hear from 
“Constant Reader” with a good deal of 
regularity. He writes from various quar- 
ters of the country. When he is critical 
he is pretty apt to begin: 
Of course, you won’t dare to print this 
letter. 


The particular “Constant Reader” 
whose letter lies before us, writes from 
Stamford, Connecticut, and feels that 
“vou are just a whitewash to cover the 
commercial leprosy rampant in our land 
of freedom.” 

Yet, if “Constant Reader” would only 
tell his name we should like to print more 
of his letter, because there are things in it 
that interest us. 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE comes by 

economy naturally. In Vermont folks 
had to be. Judge Hiram R. Steele in a 
little book of “Reminiscences of a Long 
Life,” tells this story of his boyhood days 
in that state: 


An old lady in Vermont who thought she 
was near the end of her journey called in 
her two nieces to talk over arrangements 
for her funeral. She selected the hymns 
she wanted to have sung, and gave instruc- 
tions as to all details. She said: 

“I want to be laid out in my best black 
silk dress; but before you put it on I want 
you to take out the two back breadths and 
make an apron for each of you. It is a won- 
derful piece of silk and I want you to have 
the aprons to remember me by.” 

One of the nieces said: 

“But, Auntie, don’t you think you will 
look funny going up the golden stair-case 
with two breadths of your skirt gone?” 

And she said: 

“IT won’t look any worse than your Uncle 
Silas (her husband). He was buried with- 
out any pants on.” 


AND THERE'S a bit of interesting 
~ economics in Judge Steele’s book. He 
writes: 

I was walking on the streets of Augusta, 
hee one cold morning in January with 
7 late Oscar Straus, when we met a bunch 
of darkies, shivering with hands in their 
pockets, and Mr. Straus said to one of 
them: 

“ 7 , 

Why don’t you go to work?” 

What for?” 

“ 

30 you can get some money.” 

Then what?” 

: ork some more and get more money.” 
“Then what?” 

hen you can 
€ your ease.” 


“Bress God, ain’t I 
doing that now A . 
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Highway engineers and contractors know from experience that 
tractors and graders equipped with French & Hecht Expansion Wheels 


for rubber tires are more efficient. 





Tire is easily removed or replaced 
without having to take the wheel 
to a shop and without a power 
press. 


The proper weight of wheel as 
well as width of tire surface to 
meet all ground conditions en- 
ables the machine to handle a 
bigger load and do its work more 
effectively. 


French & Hecht Wheels have 
many important features of con- 
struction that no other wheels 
have and they are exclusively 
French & Hecht. 


For this reason the more impor- 
tant State and private purchases of this 
kind of equipment call for French & Hecht 
Wheels. 


Machines equipped with French & Hecht 
Wheels do more efficient work because these 
wheels are mechanically correct. 


The weight can be varied to meet all con- 
ditions, hence more effective traction is 


assured. 


The time and expense in removing and re- 
placing tires is cut to the minimum. The 
expansion feature does away with the old 
power press method and a crew of men. 


So extensive are the experience and facili- 
ties of this organization in the development 
and manufacture of steel wheels for all ap- 
plications that French & Hecht service 
means a distinct saving to manufacturers 


and wheel users. Write, 


FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 


Wheel Builders Since 1888 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FRENCH & HECHT 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIQ 


STEEL WHEELS 


When writir 


7 to Frencn & Hecut, INnc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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CTuis is the second of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the 
eral subject of “Advertising” 
























Advertising, a 
Matter of Facts 4 


T SEEMS ineredible at this stage 3 
of advertising progress that any 
doubt should exist about the faets 
which justify advertising outlays, 

If it does, this is an excellent year in which 
to speak plainly and clear the air. Buy- 
ing is somewhat tighter. Competition is 
closer. Selling costs are high, and net in- 
come in most manufacturing lines is lower 
than it ought to be in this or any other 
vear. 

With this situation, pressing but in no 
sense perilous, advertising has a better 
opportunity to demonstrate its economic 
soundness, and talk figures with complete 
frankness, than would otherwise exist. 

The truth is that advertising organiza- 
tions, confronted by one hundred and one 
exacting kinds of analysis and creative 
work, have usually been too busy to go 
into figure details as thoroughly as pro- 
duction and selling departments are com- 
pelled to. Out of this situation apparent 
lv has grown, in some quarters, the mis 
taken idea that advertising, with all of its 
modern efficiency, has not learned to te 
duce itself to figures. 

In other words, the complete economics 
of the situation have always been ath 
but they may not have been presented il 
the form to which the advertiser is ae 
tomed. 4 

Every practical advertising campaig 
is constructed on figures and maintaime 
on figures—so there is no reason Um 
the sun why the whole program, m # 
dollars and cents significance, should not 
be presented clearly and completely @ 
the advertiser. It is simply a matter of 
realizing that a manufacturer is first & 
business man and that he cannot be @& 
pected to evaluate advertising, in its rela 
tionship to the other factors of his emt 
prise, until it is translated in terms’ 
simple figures. 4 

Every experienced advertising orgall 
zation handling a campaign possesses @ 
data from which all figures desired 4¥ 
advertiser can be supplied and a4 
resolution for 1928 would be to supp 
them, all along the line, whether the a 
vertiser asks for them or not. 

FRANK PRESBREY © 
Frank Presbrey Company ~ 
New York City; 

















































































































